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Iy was hy a strong effort of self-command that 
the half-maddened man restrained himself from 
erying aloud in his agony and distraction. Was 
he haunted and mocked by a demon ?—or was the 
bride of Ranald, indeed, some fair creature, the 
earth-born representative of that yet lovelier sister- 
spirit ever with him in solitude. He returned the 
dirk to his breast, inwardly exclaiming, “ 1 cannot 
slay her!” Then flashed on his mind his solemn 
soul-plight—his predestined erime. His impulse 
was instant flight. The clansman drew the wed- 
ding-ring from the slender finger it encireled, and 
rushed from the chamber. 

Two hours later, Stephen Bull, the staid elderly 
butler of Mr. Bradshaw, was horrified to find the 
hall door unbolted, and a sky-light of the lumber- 
garret open. He, however, counted his spoons,— 
a duty in which he was at least as punctual as in 
saying his prayers,—found all right, and wisely 
kept the discovery to himself, 
household. ‘The chief arrived early from Rich- 
mond to attend his wife to the royal drawing- 
room, 


Hossack’s special messenger, and drawn the most 


. JOLNSTONE, 


Number.) 


alarm, with fond and womanly superstition, she 
searched her chamber. It was no where to be 
seen; yet she could have sworn that she wore it 
when she went to rest on the preceding night. 

But the morning wore fast away.—Sarah was 
compelled to abandon her search, and dress for 
her appearance at court, and she was thus occupied 
when her husband came in. 

It was with a glow of really affectionate ad 
miration that Ranald found his wife attired for the 
first time in the costume of his clan and country, 


in which she looked, not merely a beautiful young 


woman, but to him most interestingly lovely, as 
hues of tenderness and pride chased each other 
over the face that beamed and blushed with joy 
in his praises. 

“T wish my mother could see you this morning, 


Sarah.” 


“Would she think me worthy to wear her 


tartan, Ranald ?—That kind wish,—it is indeed 
This was a busy morning in Mr, Bradshaw's 


He had that morning seen Mr. Daniel | 


unfavourable auguries, both from the Bhalie’s | 
hasty epistle, and the man’s confused and exagge- 


rated intelligence, He was, therefore, in bad spirits, 
and got into bad humour on receiving a diplomatic 
hote from the secretary of Sir Robert Walpole, his 
patron, advising him against appearing at court in 


the Highland garb, which he had got # previous | 


license to assume, and which displayed his fine per- 


for this appearance without regard to expense, 
lle first resolved not to yo to court at all; but to 
have been received in courtly circles, even in the 

Elector s” court, with his /ow-born wife, gave a cer- 
tain éclat to the alliance, in those sordid times ; and 
the introduction to St. James's might facilitate, to 
“arah, anentrance into the circles of castle Dounie 
4nd Dunrobin, and the other northern petty courts, 
He wught his wife in her chamber, to inform her 
how the 
Sarah had not been many minutes awake ere 


we’ Tussed her wedding ring. In haste and 
% ZI 80, CXXXY, 


“mn to so great advantage, and had been prepared | 


' 
' 


hours went, and to wish her good-morrow, | 


praise :—I was half-afraid, as you did not /id me 
assume this garb, that I was too presumptuous, 
that I was not grand enough,—//igh/and enough ;” 
—and the wife of a month hesitated in revealing 
her fears, from a too painful anxiety about their 
cause, 

“Grand enough, simpleton !—and Jlighland 
enough, you will become.—Are you not the wife 
of Mac Mic Raonull ?” 

In her secret thoughts, Sarah chose rather to 
consider herself the wife of Ranald. 

“T know which will be the fairest cheek the 
grisly Hanoverian will lip to-day. 

“Ranald! our gracious Protestant king!” 

* Yes, even your gracious Protestant king,” re- 
turned Ranald, laughingly. 

He had now forgot his chagrin,—he nasisted in 
arranging in proper form the light tartan sereen 
that veiled Sarah's head,—rich in the jewelled 
fillet, but richer still in the dark bright tresses 


which it confined, ere they fell far below her 


waist, forming an under and more beautiful veil 
than her tartan plaid. 

“This, 1 am told,is not quite the full matronly eos- 
tume,” said Sarah, smiling atthe charming awk ward- 
ness of her novel tire-woman, “ There remaine for 
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me that solemn investiture,—the curtch, orkerchief, | Mic Raonull! You have given me the trick of 
I presume, which Mr. Hill tells me is in all ranks | thinking aloud; and I speak too much. I may 
performed for young matrons by the mother of the | now say that my tribe are fools,—half-informed sq. 
husband. { shall content me with my brown | vages, as you Southrons call us:—and I—I the 
locks till I can obtain that important piece of | veriest fool of the band. But haste: finish your 
female head-gear from the honoured hands of the | dressing. Let me kiss off those silly tears, and for 
chieftainess,—my Ranald’s mother and mine.” _| ever stem their source. Here is your fan, that 
Ranald’s face underwent a sudden change. He pretty fairy sceptre which the stout sons of Raonull 
well remembered having heard his mother declare, | must, to a man, obey.” 
in her energetic and passionate manner, on being | Ifthe tears were kissed off, their source was not 
told of some Highland misalliance,—* That the | wholly stemmed; but Sarah took the cue that 
arms should drop from her shoulders, the fingers | Ranald gave, and tried to talk of her dress. 
rot from her hands, ere they busked the curtch on| There was no fame, nor three days’ immortality 
the brow of a churl’s daughter, though she were | for court-dresses at that period :—that blessing we 
twenty times the wife of her son.” | owe, with many others, tu a free press. It is from 
“Tush,” cried Ranald peevishly, “ better as you | the old picture mentioned in the beginning of this 
are,—without that odious housewifely tire :—be- | story, that the reader is favoured with the parti- 
sides, ‘tis too late now; this always takes place the | culars of the remarkable dress worn by the Tinker’s 
morning after marriage.” | Daughter. The short, full jupe, or petticoat of 
“Q, not too late!” cried Sarah, who happily | velvet, of the bright and many-coloured chequers 
was too busy to scrutinize the face of her com- | of Clan Raonull, fell in rich folds, and was bor- 
panion.—* I warn you, that I shall dispense with | dered by a fillet of gold so delicately worked, as to 
none of my Highland honours, or matronly privi- | be, though solid, perfectly elastic : this was edged 
leges.—Ours seems but half a marriage, till the | by a deep, heavy fringe of the same costly mate- 
clansmen share our bridal banquet. I believe we | rial. A corset, boddice, or tight-fitting jacket, of 
must be married over again, Ranald ; for,—you | green and gold tissue, was slashed alternately with 
must not be angry,—I am shocked to tell you that | green or gold-coloured silk stuff,—laced in the bo- 
I have had the misfortune,—to me it seems a heavy | som with gold cords and tassel, and fastened at the 
one—to lose,—to mislay, for it cannot be lost,—my | waist and throat by diamond brooches of antique 
wedding-ring,—that old ring of yours,—almost an | pattern. Brooches of the same description looped 
amulet.” up the short and full sleeve, leaving the arms 
“ Lost your wedding-ring ! In my country that | naked almost to the shoulders. For the Highland 
would be reckoned of bad omen.” Sarah’s eyes | buskin, or “low-heeled shoon,” was substituted a 
filled with tears,—she even changed colour,—she | green and gold embroidered sandai. And over the 
again renewed hersearch. She vowed, and withtruth, | jewelled brilliance of armlet and bracelet, and of 
that she would willingly give every rich trinket | the rich diamondornaments, scintillating among the 
in her possession to recover this one ring. Ranald, | dark tresses, floated the tartan screen, like a rain- 
gratified by her anxiety, and affected by her un- | bow. 
easiness, which his thoughtless observation had “T could not have fancied mere London milli- 
greatly increased, now treated the matter lightly. | ners could do so much for you, Sarah, ma cooleen 
“ Fie, Sarah, to slip your girths already,—never | beg,” said the chief, vexed at having betrayed 
mind the bauble. I fancy a woman losing her | what he wished now to be considered as a childish 
favourite ring is like a man losing his dog,— degree of emotion. 
another will not supply the first loss, yet I must Sarah replied with forced pleasantry, “ Don't 
find you another, and apply to our friend Aaron | let the milliners rob me of my personal merit; 
for a posy.” they could do nothing for me. What a behooded, 
This was all the consolation the case admitted. | belappeted, composite piece of millinery architee- 
Sarah recovered her spirits, and described the en-| ture I should have been under the hands of Ma- 
chanted lake of her dream,—that sylvan Jochan by | dame la Mode! But woman’s wit, and woman’s 
which Donald of the Dirk had his shielling. The vanity, against even a London milliner’s conceit, 
name recalled to the chief the intelligence and the | and a Spitalsfield weaver’s stupidity !” 
feelings of the morning. “ Donald of the Dirk ; * And in what fairy loom was this gossamer tis 
and how will he welcome his Sassenach kinswo- | sue woven, which looks as if made of those bee- 
man?” said Ranald, thoughtfully. “ By heaven! I | birds’ wings you have in your cabinet 2?” 
would not brook the scorn,x—I would not fall “ You admire it?—It is most delicate, indeed, 
under the contempt of that dark dreamer for the and has a superadded value. You know, or ought 
mines of Peru.” to know, that my good uncle Gilbert is one of the 
“Scorn !—contempt!” cried Sarah, while her | very first silk manufacturers in London: he has ex- 
heart throbbed with sudden apprehension: “ Con- | cellent taste himself,and fine and elegant invention; 
tempt of you? Say rather of—no; not of your | and he has spared no pains or cost to oblige me.” 
low-born—Southron wife!” The swelling heart| “He is very kind,” said Ranald, coldly, taken 
of Sarah—her proud and wounded heart over- | quite aback, by learning that his wife’s fanciful s+ 
flowed in tears. tire was manufactured by so near a relation. 
“Scorn !—and of you, Sarah ?—No, no, no! “So very very good, that we must spend 4 day 
Nor dare this dreaming Donald, nor the boldest of | with him before we leave London. You cam’ 
his name, question the pleasure or the deed of Mac | fancy what a pretty house he has; hid in ado 
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court, too, but looking out behind on the Thames ; 
and so handsomely fitted up and furnished. But 
he is a very wealthy man ; and, what is ten times 
of more importance, one of the best—the most ac- 
tively benevolent of men.” 
“A very excellent silk-weaver, I dare say,” re- 
turned Ranald, petulantly, with the exact tone to 
‘ve his words a poignant effect. “ But we must 
make haste. This tartan farrago is but nonsense 
after al!, Sarah: it would have been better had 
you gone to court in the ordinary dress of a pri- 
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vate gentlewoman.” Sarah raised her eyes in | 
painful astonishment, and dropt them more in sor- | 
row than in anger; her heart again rising to her | 


lips, though wounded pride this time restrained 


be shamefully late: your good Protestant King 
will have imposed penance on half the beauty of 
his Coekney realm by this time.” He gave his 
arm to lead her down. 

“My aunt Bridget—she sent for me to her 
chamber; she will like to see me dressed. She 
fatigued herself so much about our purchases and 
packages yesterday, that she is unable to leave her 
chamber. I must show myself to Aunt Bridget : 


Ican run up in one minute.” Nothing could be | 


more simple or natural than this wish. A man of 
sense and reflection would even have been pleased 
with this attention to a venerable relative, as the 
sign of an amiable and womanly disposition. But 
Ranald was in bad humour; and it became the 
worse that Sarah, as he thought, did not suffi- 
ciently appreciate his former efforts to command 
his temper. He must wait, forsooth! till Sarah 
submitted the dress and decorations assumed to 


woman—he, Mac Mic Raonull. 


its walk in the draper’s garden,” said the pettish 
paltry chieftain. Anger, nay violence, had been 
less painful to Sarah, as something more manly 
and in character with the hero of her imagination. 

“Lochnaveen,” she said calmly, “I am most 
unhappy in incurring your displeasure this mor- 
ning. Iam ready to attend you. My poor aunt 
can see my dress on my return ;—that is, indeed, 
of small moment.”—“ God forbid that she should see 
the heart that lies under it!” was Sarah’s thought ; 
but already was Ranald at her feet suing for par- 
don, though, probably, without much fear of not 
easily obtaining it. ‘ Sweet and most patient 
Grisel, I am a very savage this morning ;— we 
have, indeed, been playing at cross-purposes—an 
English game, Sarah—and I have, I suppose, 
played worst. Kiss and be friends, and mind that 
tine is hot Highland blood, though for worlds I 
would not grieve or offend you.” 

“Nor, causelessly, any one.” 

“Nay, I don’t quite promise that,” said Ranald, 
‘issing her hand with graceful animation. And 
Sarah looked on him, every shade of displeasure 
ven\end exclaimed, with the softest tenderness, her 
*s now floating in happy tears, “Oh, Ranald, 
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suffer me either to love or to hate you!” This in- 
voluntary exclamation was beyond the depths of 
Ranald’s fathom-line of thought or feeling ; nor 
was his wife, herself, probably aware of all its im- 
rt. 

teed was now, when it was really too late, 
compelled by him to go and show herself to Aunt 
Bridget. 

Ranald strove, and with singular success, to 
keep down his temper, which the sight of the 
carriage and liveries of Mr. Gilbert Bradshaw, 
lent to his niece, as more gay and new than her 
father’s plain chariot, had nearly roused again. 
Even his remark, that Mr. Joshua Brydges’ gilt 


_coach, which took precedence of their vehicle, was 
her tears. Ranald, vexed and angry he knew not | 
with what, again quickened her motions, for the | 
yurpose of concealing his own feelings, “ We will | 





as fine as Whittington’s in the picture-book, was 
made with gaiety which blunted its sting. And, 
as they sat waiting their turn to be set down, he, 
good-humouredly, told Sarah the tale of the Celtic 
Whittington, (a tale familiar in almost every 
language,) who obtained by his cat immense flocks 
and herds, and a chief’s daughter in marriage. 
The court was thin; but for this the handsome 
Highlander and his bride were the more distin- 
guished. The admiration of the personal charms 
of Sarah, and the novelty and picturesque effect of 
her attire, repeated and re-echoed by patrician 
lips, was gratifying to Ranald’s vanity, and to the 
kindly feelings which, in this case, mingled with 
its selfishness. He was soon in excellent spirits ; 
and Sarah caught, as at all times, the happy con- 
tagion. As they drove home, he gallantly reite- 
rated all his former compliments ; for to Sarah's 
real charms might he added the merit of success. 


She must be beautiful whom Maccallum-more, and 
_ Earl Stair had declared the fairest ornament of the 
_ drawing-room on that day. 

gratify him alone, to the admiration of a silly old | 


“ Thank heaven it is all over,” said Sarah. “ Do 


you know, Ranald, that Jeet/e fracas we had this 
“Let the pretty baby go then, and show its new | 
sash and red shoes to Aunt Bridget before it takes | 


morning, —that something that was wanting to 
make us quite free of the married state, which, 
however, I do not particularly long to enjoy again 
—as I hope that, like the measles or small-pox, 


catching it once in life may do—that fracas did 


me infinite good.— What a formidable affair seemed 


this presentation !—I thought I would never get 





through with it ; but first came the loss of my dear 
ring, and then the fear of your displeasure,—of 
your unkindness—Oh! ten times worse than your 
displeasure. Then, what was King George and all 
his court tome? I shall know but one such fear- 
ful day in my whole life again—that on which you 
present me to Nighean Donachd Ruadh and her 
court.” 

Sarah paused for Ranald’s encouraging reply ; but 
he was silent. She had now two ways of considering 
her unknown mother-in law. In one view, this lad 
was the venerable and indulgent parent of her be- 
loved Ranald,—in the other, the proud and haughty 
Chieftainess, described by Aaron Hill,—ungentle 
and unfeminine, ignorant and contemptuous of all 
that was not of her own warlike country; and 
more likely to seorn than to cherish the ignoble 
stranger who came to divide her sway, and intrude 
on her state. 

Whatever were the truth of Sarah's surmises, 
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they were soon to be put to the proof. Ranald 
had no farther personal interest in remaining in 
London, and every motive to seek his long-deserted 
home. The letter and messenger of Bhalie Hossack 
had irritated his natural impatience—for Ranald’s 
was more the headlong temper that blindly rushes 
on an unknown danger than that which calmly 
prepares for its approach. He had left Richmond, 

unable longer to resist the hospitalities of Mr. 

Bradshaw's numerous and wealthy citizen frienda, 


and of Sarah’s kindred ; who naturally wished to see | 


as much as possible of one so beloved, before she 
was lost to them for years, perhaps for ever. 

Every day was, therefore, a new festival, and, 
at every turn, the distasteful points of Ranald’s 
new connexion were obtruded on his pride, There 
were hours when he would have given half his 
newly acquired wealth to have been assured of re- 
gaining the favour of his mother, and of removing 
the prepossessions of his kinsmen and tribe against 
an ignoble and a Sazon alliance. Nor could he, 
who had been fostered and bred in all those | 
vain yet inspiring illusions, call them prejudices, | 
even when they were directed against himself. 
How had Ranald despised in others the irre- 
trievable degradation of misalliance! an outrage 
on established opinion, and on family dignity, 
as rare in his native land as it was every where 
despicable. ‘These were the secret and bitter 
hours when neither the beauty, the gentle faseina- 
tion, nor the ample dowery of his wife, well as he 
esteemed them each and all, could give his mind 
peace, 

Sarah, affectionate, anxious, observant, could 
not fail to perceive these fitful moods, over which 
her charms and her affection had little power ; 
and though she hoped they originated in nothing 
personal to herself, apprehensive tenderness ex- 
posed her, above all others, to the consequences of 
their bitterness, On her the spleen was wreaked 
that had gathered she knew not how ; and though 
it was still sweet to receive Ranald’s graceful and 
frank atonement—doubly sweet to forgive and be 
reconciled, she wished that such renewings of love 
as lovers’ quarrels provoke, were less frequent be- 
tween them, 

Mr. Bradshaw was not slow to perceive, that the 
sooner his daughter followed the fortunes of her 
husband, and dev oted herself erc/usirely to him, the 
happiness of both was the more likely to be secured, 
London was no latitude for the haughty and self- 
willed Highlander. He had come abroad into the 
world too late, and was still of too much consequence 
in one narrow corner of it, to profit by its teachings; 
and those plastic feelings were still fresh in Sarah's 
bosom, which mould anew a woman's tastes and 
opinion, and create for her a paradise in the 
desert. Mr, Bradshaw was still willing to hope, 
that violent, ill-instructed, proud, and unreasonable 
as his son-in-law certainly was, he was neither 
unfeeling nor ungenerous. He was evidently so 
warmly, though selfishly devoted to his beautiful 
and equally devoted wife, as to grudge that share 
in her affections which her own family possessed. 
This was a kind of love which Mr. Bradshaw could 


not admire ; and it was his prayer that the eves of | 
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his daughter’s understanding might remain sealed 
until her influence, and time, and experience, had 
wrought that change in her husband’s character, 
for which Mr. Hill’s assurances, rather than his 
own judgment, encouraged the father to hope, 
Continued mental blindness was impossible to 
mind as quick and intelligent as it was gentle and 
difident. Sarah might resolutely endeavour to 
close her mind’s eyes, but irresistible light darted 
through the veiling lids. The very medium 
through which she viewed his conduct—the me- 


dium of anxious affection strongly desiring the 


perfection of its object—made her sense of the fail. 


_ings of her husband's character more keen and more 


torturing. It was her misery to be more quickly 
alive to the faults of the man she loved, than if he 


had been the most indifferent stranger ; and to feel 
but too often, 


That to be wroth with what we love, 

Doth work like madness in the brain. 
Still, indulgent affection adjusted its own 
balance. Ranald, it was to be feared, had grievous 
“faults ; some that even savoured of unkindness if 


“not to her, vet to hers—to what was more dear than 
self :—“ vet who possessed noble qualities like the 


man whose caprice and waywardness, redeemed by 
so much that was generous and frank, made him 
the dearer for his very faults?” Besides, most of 
those failings of temper, Sarah was willing to hope, 
were /Jocal affections. In Jts own country of 
Lochnaveen, her own Ranald would be a very 
different being ;—and then, with all his failings, 
he passionately loved her. 

The fixed, calm, manly regret of her father, 
who, without one complaining or doubting word, 
did all that he could to facilitate, and give comfort to 
her departure ; and the kind, simple, and what the 
indifferent or heartless might have called énane 
prattle of her aunt, made Sarah meanwhile drink 
to the dregs, and drop by drop, the bitterness of 
farewell, 

The anxiety of the worthy and benevolent old 
lady—one of the happy beings guided by a few 
virtuous instincts, and in whom “ innocence & 
nature's wisdom,” who are “better than they 
seem”—had prompted her to interrogate Mr. Hill 
very strictly concerning the character and do- 
mestic habits of the mother of the Chief. Aaron 
framed his answers exactly to suit “ Aunt Bridget,” 
while he amused himself by mystifying the shears 
of Fate into the scissors of Nighean Domachd 
Ruadh, and saying that her skill in tapestry and 
embroidery had been acquired from those cele 
brated Northern Spinsters, the daughters of Odin 
and Fryggia, who had woven the shroud of Edward 
1. and of many more princes and heroes, Mistress 
Bridget, industrious herself, had, @ priori, @ 


excellent opinion of all ladies who loved “ work, "# 


civilized womankind gravely term their elaborate 
trifling with pins, needles, and shreds of muslin; 
the worthy spinster, therefore, felt quite consoled 
in the belief that she confided “ poor little Sarah” 
to a nice motherly old lady, who, having ™ 
daughter of her own, must be doubly fond a 
willing to instruct “their dear girl.” Mistres 
Bridget was also Cockney enough—as many Wit 
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ns have been before and since—to imagine, | in-law a puny, shivering, sallow Cockney chit, 
that “a London girl,” with London manners, | taking cold, according to good Dr, Coddler's joke, 
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habits, fashions, and dresses, must have a grand like the Cockney canary-birds if hung out of the 


success among the boors of the North. The person 
must be enlightened, indeed, who, in its enlarged 

irit, understands and believes the homely adage, 
« Every land has its own lauch.” 

Among the most important of the preparations 
for Sarah’s departure was Mistress Bridget’s epistle 
of eight close pages. There was no crossing of 
ladies’ letters in those antique days of bald or set 
phrase, curious spelling, and diagonal lines. But 
what was wanting in caligraphy and orthography, 
was made up in the etiquette and stately form of 
address, “To the honoured Dowager Mistress 
Makmukrandluk, at her castle,” &e. Xe. 

This elaborate epistle detailed rather cireum- 
stantially, and with strangely interwoven paren- 
theses, what the worthy lady chose to call the 
“constitutional tendencies and delicacies of their 


* dear girl.” 


uniform health and_ spirits.” 


| 


her dear nephew Mr. Makmuk——,” Xe. 


Next followed hints explanatory of her own | 
Dorsetshire, was no easy affair to country ladies.” 


suecessful management, always, however, “ under 
Providence and Dr. Coddler,” with the date (27th 
September, according to the London meridian) 
when it was proper to compel Sarah to the adop- 
tion of a Welsh flannel petticoat, of which three 
dozen were sent in the trunk ticketed “ No, 7.” 
Mistress Bridget farther hinted, that she—but she 
did not presume to advise, much less dictate— 
had found it an excellent method to smuggle the 
glass of sack whey, or sherry whey—“ the dear 
refractory patient” must be compelled to swallow 


window, over a bough-pot.”—* Sarah, delicate 
dear child, as she looked, enjoyed excellent and 
Farther, “ she 
seemed to prefer—yet there was no getting her to 
speak out on the subject of dietetics—white meats 
and fish to red meats, and certainly relished best 
the plainest cookery.” 

Here followed abundant apologies before Mistress 
Bridget expressed her hope that the families might 
henceforth be as one; “* for, in her heart, there 
was no difference between her own niece and 
&e. 
“Proud and happy she would be, living as she 
did on the spot, and consider it no trouble, but a 
pleasure, to execute any little lady-like commis- 
sion, such as procuring new patterns for embroi 
dery, for which Sarah had a pretty turn, and se- 
lecting and assorting shaded silks, which she knew, 
by the experience of the season she had passed in 


This epistle was certainly the first of the kind 


that had ever crossed the Grampians. 


on catching cold—up stairs openly on the with- | 


drawing-room supper-tray ; “ for the dear child 
had so much of Abram Bradshaw’s temper as to 
hate all fuse about herself, as she was apt to call 
the care of sensible and judicious elderly friends ; 
yet Sarah, ‘their dear Sarah, had the sweetest 
and most manageable temper in the world, and 
the most grateful heart,”’ 

The simple instinet of affection made Bridget 
display both judgment and tact in this important 
epistle. Her grand error, and it was fatal, was, 
that she had not, nor could she possibly have form- 
el any idea of the character of the woman she 
addressed, She went on to state, that “ excellent 
Dr. Coddler, who had at least a forty years’ know- 
ledge of the Bradshaw female constitution, reeom- 
mended, when Sarah caught cold, a P. D. duvinm 
at degrees farren heat,” (the blank was left to 
he afterwards scientifically filled up by the Doctor 
himself, ) “ which just meant a foot-bath, or bath- 
ing Sarah's feet, in her dressing-ruom in hot water, 
as long as Mrs. Makmukrandluk, junior, would 
submit to the operation.” 

These hints were all given by the Ludgate-hill 
*pinster to the Highland matron with every mark 
of deference to her motherly experience ; but also 
with a due reservation of complaisance for the 
*uperior knowledge and opportunities of a native 
and resident of “ the city.” 

Mistrens Bridget had, however, some glimmering 
indistinct light into the character of her self- 
chowen correspondent. “The mother of the chief,” 


The “ Lady's Postscript” was still wanting: “ Mis- 
tress Bridget hoped to be forgiven the great liberty 
she had taken, and to find the diamond earrings 
accepted ; the setting was considered very superior, 
both in pattern and workmanship, even by Abram 
Bradshaw. ‘The gold-mounted ivory work-box 
was merely a pretty lady-like toy, valuable only 
asa Chinese curiosity, from the exceeding delicacy 
of the lace-patterned carving of the ivory. And, 
ad propos, there was a neat, tidy young person, 
a daughter of one of Abram’s workmen, who 
did up laces, Dresden, Mechlin, or Valenciennes, 
to look almost as nice as new, and very reason- 
ably, clearing with starch, and opening with the 
bodkin. 

“She would make no apology for the liberty of 
the sorted assortment of needles, from No. 1 to 
No. 12 inclusive. Truly in her visit to Dorset 


shire (summer 1721) she had discovered the value 


of a good needle, when far from London, Those 
sent were genuine silver-eyed Whitechapel.” There 
followed a technical description of their supe- 
riority, as minute as if Izaak Walton, also a con- 
noisseur in needles, had described one of his drest 
flies, 

“ The copy of verses * To a Lady's Work-box,’ 
pasted inside the lid, was, as Dr, Coddlet said 
with an eminent critic, ‘ town-made,’ Though 
embellished like a true-love Valentine, they were, 


in reality, composed by the worthy Doctor him- 


self, who, besides being the physician, was an old 


tried friend of the Dradshaw family, enjoyed the 


friendship of the * Bard of Twickenham,’ and had 


a pretty ingenious turn that way himself. 


j 
{ 


| 


“Though the Doctor had apostrophized,” Mistress 
Bridget said, “ the thimble she had taken the 
freedom to drop into the hox, as Industry's siler 
shield,’ whereas that with the circlet of emerald 


_and ruby points was gold, and the handsomest in 


the shop of ‘ Bradshaws & Bradshaw,’ Mr. Hill, 


the wrote, “was not to imagine her daughter- | Whom ‘ their dear Sarah’ thought an excellent 
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142 NIGHEAN CEARD ; 
judge of poetry, said ‘ it made no odds in the 
world, as any other word of two syllables, Gaelic 
or I Snglish, might be substituted, without injuring 
the doctor's poetry in the least.” 

Nor did the “ simpler wiles ” of Mistress Bridget 
terminate here. “ She had heard,” she added, “ that 
Scotland was famous for short-cake, and begged 
the liberty to ask aspecimen.” And finally, * she 
rejoiced in consigning ‘ the dear child,’ for fifteen 
years the object of her prayers and cares, to such 
a kind maternal bosom, and where goat's milk 

was 60 abundant. Nor was it a small matter in 
point of economy and housekeeping (a new * Mrs. 
Glass’ in box ticketed No, 12, generally attributed, 





and confidentially known by Dr. Coddler to be | 


written by Sir John Hill, M.D., which every 
young married lady should study,) that chickens 
and eggs were so cheap; and that lace lappets 
and aprons kept clear thrice the time away from 
London smoke.’—* Dear Sarah was, to be sure, 
anonly daughter, and an heiress, yet, as Sir Rich- 
ard said, whom Abram Bradshaw familiarly called 
his friend Dick Steele, * Keonomy is no disgrace ; 
it is better to dee on little than to out-live a great 
deal,’ 

With this master-stroke of conciliatory diplo 
macy to a family, richer, as she understood, in 
himours and blood than in metallic treasure, 
Mistress Bridget concluded her epistolary corre- 
spondence of ten days’ labour, satisfied to have 

* opened up" what she called “a friendly easy 
correspondence,” and © established the families on 
a proper footing, which Abram Dradshaw had 
unaccountably refused to do,” 

The invitation to Ludgate hill was postponed 
by high city breeding till Bridget had obtained 
the right to make such an invitation, by giving 
the dowager “a week“ when she went to visit 
her niece Sarah at her castle, “ Very odd, too, 
that my niece Sarah should never have invited me 
to her castle,” said the old lady. “ Dut she fancies 
that a needless ceremony ; and so itis, Abram ; 
but neither has she ever asked any of her cousins, 
the Thorntons or the Smiths.” Dridget probably 
could not have understood, even if she had noticed, 
the twitching about Mr. Bradshaw's eyelids and 
upper lip when she made this observation, 

Afraid to trust one so heedless as Sarah with 
the diamond earrings, and unwilling to trouble 
her “ dear nephew,” 
considerable awe, Mistress Bridget intrusted the 
important letter to Ranald’s gillie, to whom she 


sion and disgust, or contempt. 





OR, THE GOLDSMITH’S DAUGHTER: 





ever-dearest refuge, still enfolded her in undimj. 
nished kindness; smiles unforced reappeared, and 
Sarah soon looked back with softened regret, and 
forward with livelier expectation. 

If Ranald’s manners sometimes showed a little 
falling off from the attentive and gallant courtesy 
of the days of courtship and early wedlock, this 
was, perhaps, to be welcomed as an approach to 
the easy and happy manner in which they were 
henceforth to pass their united lives. The most 
alarming symptom of their increasing confidence 
and intimacy was, that her presence could no 
longer always subdue or restrain those sudden 
flashes of the fiery and fierce spirit which, lisplay- 
ed by one less dear, might have excited only aver. 
In Ranald they 
made her shrink trembling into the dark refuge of 
her own prophetic fears and saddened thoughts, 

Yet was this, on the whole, a happy journey, 


Its memory dwelt with Sarah as does the fare. 


well gleam of sunset on a landseape, “* its brightest 
and its last.” 

The travellers passed slowly on until they had 
reached St, Johnston, where the Chief was get 


hy the advanced guard of gillies, or “ youths of 


the girdle, 
Northern Chiefs, 


* the Mamelukes or Swiss guards of the 
The main body of these house- 


hold troops, with a rout of hounds, and curs, and 

rough unshod garrons and ponies of the small bet 

| , . , 
high-mettled breed of the glens, waited him about 


of whom she secretly stood in | 


gave a liberal do sure, as she called it, to make | 


certain of his punctuality in delivering her richly- 
freighted packet. 

Though Sarah's dream of romance was begin- 
ning to break up and dispel ; though leaving her 
home, “forsaking her father’s house, and the people 
that were hers,” had almost broken her heart; 
and though she looked back on the dense dun- 
yellow smoke-fog which hung over fast-receding 
London, with irrepressible bursts of anguish, still 
she was by Ranald’s side, Though his brows con- 
tracted on witnessing her continued unreasonable 
grief, they smoothed again ; and the arms into 
which she flung herself, as her last, and only, and 


thirty miles off, in the Blair, or “ great flat” of 
Athole, 

By that most magnificent vestibule, worthy of 
the temple to which it leads, the travellers a 
proached the mountains, Athole woods and Athole 
braes, of which the very name is poetry and pie 
ture, were of that soft romantic heauty whieh 
Sarah could at once understand and enjoy. Bat 
though she had, from native taste, ever preferred 
Spenser and Shakspere to the idol of her day, 
“the Bard of Twiekenham,.” as Dr. Coddler and 
Mist ress Ih idget called Dope, her faney Was chilled, 
her sense of beauty, as it were, at fault, as the 
party climbed to the cold and sterile table-land 
of the central Grampians, Her taste had been 
formed in softer scenes, her imagination pitehed 
to asweeter, though a lower key-note, The deso- 
late wildness of interminable heaths, gleaming 
lakes, yawning ravines, beetling cliffs, and splin- 
tered rocks, through which ploughed impetwous 
torrents roaring and chafing over their stony beds; 
no trace of humanity to be discovered in all the 
wide tract, save the ruined watch-tower or mo 
numental cairn; those scenes which have sack 
power over minds who have learned to interpret 
their grand and mysterious characters—over those 
who, from childhood, have wandered in loneliness 
through their misty solitudes, listening to te 


wild legends and inspiring traditions connected 


with them, and “ holding each strange tale @ 
voutly true,"—only chilled and bewildered the 
gentle Southron lady. The people were to her # 
strange, and almost as repelling as their cou 


ragged or half-naked, but still bright-eyed ros 


children, were the most pleasing objects that m@ 
her gaze; smoke-dried Llear-eyed crones, * # 
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withered and so wild in their attire,” the most | 
picturesq we. eal ; ; 
Ranald’s gil/ies were fine specimens of Highland 
humanity. They were men either in the flower | 
of youth, or the prime of manhood, the chosen of 
their tribe. Mhelie Hossack, who well under-_ 
stood what it was to throw his bread upon the | 
waters, had gone desperately, “ sounding on,” to | 
the lowest depths of the old hose, which served as 
his strong-box, in completing their equipments ; | 
and his correspondent on the Lowland frontier, | 
“ Dunean Sellars, of Elgin o' Moray,” had, at least 
for once, acted an honest part. The gi//ies, therefore, 
made a creditable, and even a gallant appearance, | 
These picked men were, to the great body of 
their tribe, what the courtiers and body-guards of 
an absolute monarch are to the bulk of the nation, 
For the very breath they drew, they depended on 
the smile of their chief. Their sole duty and in 
terest was his pleasure—implicit obedience to his 
will, The actual feelings and state of the elan 
could no more be aueured from their conduct and 
report of home affairs, than could the real state of 
Paris, on the morning of the Sth Oetoher 1789, 
have been learned from the courtiers of Louis the | 
Sixteenth, They well knew—but whieh of their | 
number would dare to tell thie to their Chief? 
that their departure on this southward expedition 
was considered open revolt against the hitherto 
unquestioned authority of Nighean Donachd 
Ruadh, the commencement of a civil war hetween 
the mother and son, Sweyn Oig, a brisk youth of 
their number, had said on that. oeeasion, that 
*vonlwives should mind their housekeeping, their | 
weaving, and their distaffa, and let Chiefs marry 
ladies and manage lands for themselves,” 
It was, however, not lees true that the women | 
and children of the elan had stened and hooted | 
Sweyn Oig and the detachment sent forward by | 
the Dhalia to weleome and attend the Chief and 
the “ Tinker’s Daughter,” as her future subjects 
already scormfully named Ranald’s Saxon bride, 
The gillies had only laughed and snapped their 
fingers, in defiance, as they ascended the pasa, at 
these expressions of impotent fury among the 
elders of the tribe, and the women and children, 
From Perth northwards, the Chief, and other 
principal persons of his retinue, travelled on horses 
lack. Sarah's rough-eoated, but docile and steady 
palfrey, was at all times attended hy two running 
grooms, and this duty came to be claimed by the 
viilies in turns, as a privilege and an honour. At 
first, she had recoiled from those wildly-attired 
hirsute men of the hills; but when she saw the 
hardy, devoted followers, who lived Lut in the 
tyes of their Chief, plunging into every stream, to | 
render the footing of her pony more secure, and 
actively removing every pebble that seemed to im- | 
pede her way, or to render it unsafe, she learned to 
“unk of them with kindness, and even interest. 
She began to ask their names, and inquire into 
their histories ; and almost every name or appella- 
‘ton involved the history of the individual or of 
hia ancestors, 
, It was delightful to Sarah now, at dawn when 
he party mustered, or at even-tide wlcn they | 
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| the choral chant of those Highlanders who led the 
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approached the appointed halting-place, to hear 


horses with the baggage.—It seemed the wild 
music to which the Highland poet would have set 
his dream of romance and fairyland, 

These resting-places were generally finely chosen, 
though sometimes, of necessity, in the middle of a 
dreary waste ; yet, even there, it was in the soft 
twilight hour that they were approached. These 
clachans * were often found “ low down in a grassy 
vale.’ and then each had its sheltering hill, its 
clear stream, and its breckan brae, crested with 
vray cliffs, and garlanded with birch and hazel, 
There was always a picturesque, if not a comfort- 
able arrangement of huts, with women and ehil- 
dren, often a smithy, and a very small mill; some- 
times a church, but more frequently only a place 
of burial. These, the “common shows of earth 
and sky,” were enough for a eontemplative mind, 
loving to muse on humanity, 

Raneald had now assumed his native garh, 
*Tlis foot was on the heather; the plaid was 
helted across his manly breast, the engle plume 
and the breekan nodded together in his bonnet, 
his clan were around him, and his proud image 
danced inthe brightness of Sarah's eyes, and made 


them yet brighter, 


For the last two mornings, Ranald had hunted 
over the high-lying moors, as they journeyed on, 
It was aweet, in the noon-tide hour of rest whieh 
Sarah enjoyed in the shelter of some friendly copse, 
on the cushion of heath, and the pile of plaids epread 
for her, to hear Ranald’s gun on the hill, the bay- 
ing of hie doga, the shouts of his seattered fol- 
lowers, and the hushed song of the rough sentinels 


stationed at a distance to guard her repose, When 


he rejoined her, flushed and animated with exer 
cise and eport, looking se much “himself,” his 
good spirits were to Sarah as reflected sunshine, 
The evening half of the journey waa often, 
hy choice, performed on foot; and this, to Sarah, 
was the happiest time of the day. At there 


_gloamin’ hours, as they walked on alone, far be. 


hind their party, Ranald sometimes chose to com 
municate the legends, traditions, and superstitions 
of his people, which the Highlander, when abroad, 
usually confines to the sanctuary of his own boeom, 
shrinking from the seepticiem and sneer of the 
cold, pedantic, reasoning Sassenach, Sarah was 
superstitions, as some persons are Jacobitical, after 
a poetical and fanciful fashion of her own 5 loving 
to believe, in defiance of reason, whatever is inepir- 
ing and romantic, or awful and wild, but deapia- 
ing or loathing all forme of superstition that were 
abject, dark, or malignant. Ranald, with all his 
vaunte and bravery, was in reality the truer thrall 
of superstition. 

Among other communications, he informed her 
that the red cross, which now streaked the angry 
brows of the high-born of his race, had, in the 
times of Fingal and Ossian, the ultimate point of 
Celtic antiquity, been luminous, and blazed in the 
foreheads of the chiefs of Raonull; but, in the 
degeneracy of the latter ages, had lost its radiance, 


— ~ — - samme 


* Literally, “ Gatherings of stones.” 
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NIGHEAN CEARD; OR, THE GOLDSMITH’S DAUGHTER : 


He recited a few stanzas of Gaelic poetry, com- | Mr. Bradshaw’s dwelling, struck out into the open 


posed by Donald of the Dirk, in which this re- 


markable distinction of his race was celebrated ; | 
and, with greater modesty, a few lines, in which | 


some other and more venal bard of the tribe had 
hailed the “ re-appearing star” on the brow of the 
young chief Ranald. Sarah involuntarily smiled, 
and Ranald, peculiarly jealous on such points, 
stopped short, and inquired “ why she laughed ?” 

“ Nay, Ranald, I but smiled to find an oriental 


| 


country, flying from the wilderness of London, 
where he felt, as it were, his breathing choked, 
his free steps impeded. He wandered on for some 
time like a man in a dream. That he had been 
the dupe of illusion he partly believed. Was this 
spell cast over him to prevent the fulfilment of his 


solemn troth-plight? or was it indeed the inter. 


fiction in so incongruous a locality. This, youknow, | 
gent to the dwelling of the afterwards forfeited 


is a Mahomedan legend, told of the tribe of Ishmael, 
known by the light on their brows. Is it not ex- 
tremely probable, that some flattering minstrel, or 
cozening pilgrim, has brought home this tale from 
the Kast, and some cunning bard appropriated it to 
the chiefs of Raonull? There may be, and, | 
dare say, there are families in Spain, in Sweden, in 
countries the most remote from each other, invested 
with the same imaginary distinetion.” 

* Tam no oriental antiquarian,” returned Ran- 
ald, coldly, as he hastily drew away the arm on 
which Sarah leaned, as if to adjust his plaid. The 
Chief was quite of the temper to have tried this 
point with the whole tribe of Ishmael, either with 
pistole or broadaword, which he would, on all oeea- 
sions, have preferred to the Scottish law courts ; a 
peaceful, though troublesome authority, hardly 
then acknowledged amidst his hills in the quarrels 
of gentlemen, 

“Surely you cannot be offended with me, Ran- 





ald,” said the fair stater of the claims of the Ish- | 


maelites, “T could not have dreamed of offence, 
in alluding to the origin of this oriental fable.” 

* No offence whatever: truth should not offend ; 
that, I believe, is a Saxon maxim,” 

“Tt ought te be a universal one,” 
They walked a full balf mile in silence. 

* Still silent, Ranald ?—nay, punish me at once. 
You know T cannot live under your displeasure, 
your unkindness, If T eannot believe in’ the 
supernatural radianee of vour ancestors’ brows, 
vou know how necessary it is fo my peace to see 
serenity on vours. In this fine legend, which I have 
eo liehtly treated, may be couched a deep moral. 
The light of the forehead,—may it not typify noble 
qualities? Ta! it reappears, it kindles, it blazes 
on Ranald’s brow !” 

Sarah playfully stretched forth her hand, and 
then withdrew it, as if from the ideal effulgence, 
Hlow could Ranald, a youthful husband, resist the 
fascination? He even agreed to try, if it were 
possilde, to obliterate the fire-cross from his cwn 
forehead, if she would assist him in recover- 
ing the mental brilliance from which had, per- 
haps, arisen this poetical fiction, 
keep watch by this beacon, and give instant inti- 
mation when the lustre was brilliant, and also when 
it became fitful, and threatened eclipse. Once 
more, Ranaild felt that — 


The falling out of dearest friends 
Renewing is of lore. 


ference of an angel to protect a being that seemed 
scarce less holy ? 
This singular man had, in early vouth, when 


Karl of C , on some political mission from the 
Chieftainess, a zealous Jacobite, spent a long 
lonely night, between sleeping and waking, in a 
partially illuminated picture-gallery, where he 
waited a secret audience of the earl. 

Among the pictures in that hall was a fine eopy 
of a Madonna by Correggio. The shadowy image, 
seen between sleep and waking, glimmer and 
gloom, dwelt for many a day in a heart thril- 
lingly alive to beauty, especially of that ethereal 
kind, now first beheld, of which his country 
afforded no living specimen. The image of the 
Madonna burnt into his excitable brain, and in 
solitude haunted his memory until the 

Nympholepsy of a fond despair 
gathered into the palpable form of the female spirit 
whieh for long vears had haunted him in. the 
wilds. On this subject, reasoning was vain and 
hopeless, That he saw this beautiful vision, heard 
her, conversed with her, received her warnings and 
vapricious biddings forth at all hours and seasons, 





and was compelled to obey, was to himself, and to 


many of those about him, as certain as that he 


| lived and breathed, 


aaidl Sarah, | 


Though Donald of the Dirk rather shunned 
than courted the discussion of this mysterious 


_ visitation, and had long felt his perilous distinction 


a misery and a bondage; when he was forced upon 
it he talked so implicitly, with such calm and 
serious belief, that the conviction of his rude 
auditors was unavoidable, 

From the hour that Donald had parted with 
the Chieftainess, this fair and capricious being had 
not once appeared to him. He began to hope that 
her power did not extend to this new and crowded 


Saxon world ; that here he might escape from his 


Sarah agreed to | 


thraldom, and be at peace. But, no! she had again 
suddenly revealed herself in the form of the * Tink- 
ers Daughter; while, more maddening strane! 
her sleeping image lay on the bed! It was dream- 
ing all ;—but was the vision of heaven or of hell? 

In the wife of Ranald had he seen, or had he 
only imagined the living image of the mysteriously 
visible—seen her in a human and breathing form 
of surpassing loveliness ? 

To the proud Highlander, vowed to prevent 
the shame, or revenge the disgrace of his clas, 
the * Daughter of the Tinker” was a thing of 


| sex. She was but the object of a just punishment, 


And once again Sarah regretted the employment of | 
so perilous a stimulant to wavering affection. 
We must now for a moment look back on 


Donald 


* 





incurred by her daring ambition. But from te 
moment that she had been seen, and as soon as the 
first superstitious aberration had Teasos, 


' 
' 


The clansman, on leaving | 





awakened by admiration and pity, assumed i 
empire over the mind of the clansman. 
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remembered that, be her origin and her name 
among men as obscure and ignoble as shame could 
make them, still she was a woman. She had, in 
her own land, and in her father's house, been 
wooed, and won, and wedded. Was the deed, if | 
}, hers alone ? was the gentle doe to be hunted | 


a stricken down, because the stag, in his fury, 
had turned and gored the hunter. Donald of the 
Dirk stretched out his fatal weapon, and prayed 
aloud to his gods, that if a woman must yet be its 
victim, this fair creature might not be that 
jovoted one. His feud was now with his Chief. 
if there was disgrace, Ranald had courted it ; it 
was for Ranald’s blood to expiate Ranald’s deed. 
tnd the clansman turned his face to the North, 
worn in body, and chafed in spirit; fever in his 
blood and in his brain. 

lonald watehed; he tracked; nay, he often 
accompanied his Chief on the journey through the 
border, remaining undiscovered, till the country 
became more open, and the party more numerous. 
The conflict of his mind, and the personal hard- 
ships he sustained, now worked in his brain like 
madness, and the horrible temptation to do mur- 
der—to destroy himself, his Chief, or the Saxon 
yirl, again became more and more irresistible. | 

The clansman’s opportunities were frequent ; 
his hand had been more than once on his dagger | 
to shed Aer blood whose innocence was the fittest | 
offering to Heaven. His good angel still held him | 
back, though the fiend that haunted him = ever | 
howled in his ringing ears, “a man, an infant, a 
woman ! And how was he, his mission unaecom- 





plished, to brook the scorn, to endure the reproach 
ful glance of Nighean Donachd Ruadh — how 
return his coward weapon bloodless to its resting- | 
place, and brook from her lips the names of 
“traitor and dastard,”’ 


kor the last two days, Donald had hung ao near 


a 


he track of the travellers, that he had been per 
eived more than onee by some of the keen-sighted 
intera, though not individually recognised ; and | 
t became a matter of discussion what acout of the 
merona——a hostile tribe——thus dogged their 


~— —_ = 


_ 


arch, though their numbers and courage pre 
ued all apprehension of an attack. 

‘on the day following that on which the Chief 
vl so pettishly resented the extinguishment of 
supernatural lustre on his ancestor's brows, he 
again hunted over the hills with his gillies, while 
Sarah found a place of repose in a narrow defile, 


‘ 


~—_~— — 


thickly elothed with hazel and birch, and that 
cle underwood in which the deer find shelter. 
ler sentinels, to throw off the exuberance of their 
‘wn animal spirits, and aid the sport of their 
fompanions on the heights, began with loud 
shouts, to heat up the brushwood. They had 
thus left her; but Sarah found a new and self. 
*ypointed guardian in a stag-hound, a very large 
‘imal; one of the species of what is evidently 
the patrician order of dogs, stately and powerful. 
A few weeks earlier, Sarah would have shrunk to 
we 8 formidable an apparition approach her 


A TALE OF CELTS AND SAXONS. 


him to sneak his nose into her little palm, as if for 
food or caressing. 


which guards the Saxon girl?’ 
‘gave a low whistle, and the hound, raising his 





ulken sofa, Here she welcomed the follower and 
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At this instant the eye of Donald of the Dirk, 
who couched among the heather and the tangled 
shrubs far over head, glared upon her; his eye 
sparkling with the insane fury of a purpose 


abhorrent to himself, but to which he felt impelled 


by some resistless influence. 

He had travelled onward in the night, and 
chance had direeted him to choose his sleeping 
place above the very spot whither the genius of 
Nighean Donachd Ruadh had conducted the se- 
lected victim of her vengeance. Deserted by her 
attendants, Sarah was left in helplessness and 
loneliness that invited the perpetration of the 
nameless deed, 

While the brain of the insane homicide whirled 
in frenzy, and the fires of hell flashed before his 
eves, he knelt and took aim; then, by a strange 
mental perversion, paused to pray for his vietin, 
as a sinner about to meet his Judge may struggle 
with groans and agonies for the ransom of his soul 
“ And now Pl do it,” he exclaimed, firmly wiping 
from his brow the cold damps which had burst 
forth in his supplication. 

* Beautiful bride of Raonull—victim of a ter- 
rible destiny—in thy innocence ascend to heaven!” 
Donald drew his bow-string. “ Pick Det! this is 
not of earth!’ cried the agitated man, and his 
hand relaxed, his bow dropped, and a film came 
over his sight. His hound, his favourite and 


_companion, which he had left at home weeks before, 


had eprung forward, and now stood over, as if to 
protect, the unconscious victim. “ This is not of 
earth ; do the powers of heaven and of hell eon 
tend for me? Am I the doomed thrall of dark- 
ness?) Will the remorseless Destiny that enchains 
me prove stronger than the blessed Providence 
The claneman 


ears, bounded off in joy ; nor could Sarah's eall 


make it onee look back. The wretched man flung 
his arms round his dumb friend, and showers of 
burning tears burst forth, and relieved the tension 
of his brain. 

This was a species of relief to which Donald of 
the Dirk had long been a stranger. In his heart 
the fountain of human tears, eweet and bitter, had 
long been sealed up. He felt the blest effects of 
this change in a clearer and cooler temper of mind 


‘than he had known since he had left his solitude. 
f SF ‘ 
‘which the steep and almost meeting banks were 


Ile even began to reason on his singular mental 
state. He feared, as he often before had done, 
that he was at intervals liable to demoniac por- 
session; but a single hour had passed since his 
guilty hand had been raised to take the innocent 
life he would now have defended with his own. 
Did the same madness ferment in the kindred 
blood of Nighean Donachd Ruadh? Were both 
under some horrible delusion? That terrible vow, 
from which death alone could release his con- 
science and his honour, made death more welcome 
and desirable; his misery could hope for no 
refuge save the peace of the grave. Would that 
Ranald’s avenging arm, or even a more ignoble 


the sharer of noble sports, patted him, and suffered | hand, might speedily send him thither! 
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146 NIGHEAN CEARD; OR, THE 


The hound had not left Sarah’s side for many | 
minutes, when her alarmed guards came rushing 
down the steep, bearing an avalanche of branches 
and stones and soil in their descent. Having at a 
glance ascertained her safety, for she sat very 
quietly, busy with some piece of female work, 
singing to herself, they looked to the stream, the 
copse, the cliff, with great eagerness ; and growled 
and sputtered their gutturals with unwonted 
animation. 

Sarah imagined their discourse was of their | 
sport, the bravery or escape of the poor roe which | 
she had seen ; till she heard the well-known name 
of “ Donhuil Nam Biodag” associated with the 
Cu More (large dog.) 

She concluded that Donald of the Dirk, the | 
kinsman whose bold brave character, and high 
and dark imagination Ranald’s hints had enabled 
her fancy to portray, had arrived to welcome his 
Chief. This was no unlikely event. Another 
straggler joined them just then,—a lad who had | 
been despatched with some message or intelligence | 
from the Bhalie, to hasten their return home. 
The hound of the clansman had followed this 
young man from the country of Lochnaveen, 

When Ranald, at evening-fall, joined his wife, 
he was taken apart by her guards, who, for two 
hours, had not stirred from watching the secure 
position into which they drew her,—an angular 
recess of a cliff, shaped somewhat like a cupboard, 
Sarah fancied they related the adventure of the 
hound, the precursor, as she hoped, of the hunter, 
who had not yet appeared. The conversation of 
her guards with the chief, whatever its import 
might be, was earnest and eager; with rapid 
gestures the gillies pointed to the height, and to 
the spot where Sarah had first rested. Ranald’s 
glance followed theirs, his colour deepened, his eves 
kindled, his hand involuntarily grasped his dirk ; 
he drew forth and examined his pistols, and Sarah, 
alarmed she knew not why, rose and inquired the 
reason of all this, 

“It was nothing,—a buck tracked, but not 
struck ;—T'll have him on the haunch ere he skirt 
Mamtamar.” As he uttered these words, Ranald 
churmed his teeth, as if choking with rage. He 
requested that, instead of their usual evening 
walk, Sarah should, to-night, ride forward to the 
appointed resting-place, Silent, but not deceived, 
she obeyed; and taking her bridle himself, Ranald 
made the gillies close around them. 

The path, which wound through the defile, now 
hung so sheer and close above the stream, that the 
shadows of the plumaged cliffs, faint as the twi- 
light now was, danced and quivered on its dark 
surface, Sarah was watching these intermingled 
dancing shadows of plants, foliage, and blossoms 
as she rode on, not without some apprehension | 
of being precipitated into the inverted heaven on 
which she gazed; and rather surprised that to 
her had been assigned the post of danger,—the 
side next the stream, Ranald and the followers 
keeping carefully between her and the overhanging 
cliffs. As she gazed downwanis, the image of a | 





man glanced suddenly on the water,—a face, a | 
figure, a garb such as fancy may picture in some | all too well.” 


GOLDSMITH’S DAUGHTER: 


distorted dream of Alps, caverns, and bandittj,— 


Sarah saw the shadow, her husband had already 


recognised the real substance. 

“] should know the sure foot that tracks thes 
cliffs as steadily as would the mountain-goat” 
Ranald lowered his pistol, which he had heid aj 
this while in his hand. “Sweyn,” he cried, addres. 
ing a favourite and confidential follower, who was 
ever nearest his person, “ my arm is palsied whey 
its aim is Donhuil Nam Biodag. Call Anus, cal} 
Rohan, —I must examine them anew. If a life 
dearer than mine were his object, has he not, aij 
day long, had fearful opportunity, —has he no 
had for the last ten minutes, and has he ne 
even now, our whole party at vantage ?”’ 

The hunter again stood forward on a high 
pointed rock, a few paces in advance of the 
party ;—silently he stood, his arms wrapped jn 
his plaid, like some dark statue on its colossal 
pedestal. 

“Is the path of Mac Mice Raonull pollution to 
his kinsman, that Donhuil Nam Biodag strikes his 
perilous course so much higher than his chief?” 
shouted Ranald, adopting the figurative language 


of his country. “ Mace Mic Raonni/ will suffer no 


obstruction of his course. It must be free as 
the deer on the hills, the eagle in the sky, the 
wind in the forest, —wild and unfettered. But 
the open way lies broad for all; Ranald entreats 
his kinsman to descend and share it.” 

* Kinsmen, friends! how shall we know them?” 
was shouted back in a voice that thrilled to Sarah’s 
heart. “IT once had one,—lI fancied him brave as 
his broadsword ; the eagle's plume in his bonnet 
wasa poor emblem of his nobility, I gave him my 
heart. The steel in his belt, the emblem of his 
crest, the heart of his friend, he trucked and bar- 
tered for a Tinker’s gold, By what high-born bride 
rides home, in his pride, the far-desecended Chie! 
of Raonull?” 

Donald’s steel had been less sharp in the bosom 
of his Chief than was this taunt from Donald's lips. 

* Coward, traitor, lurking dastardly assassin, 
whose withered arm shrinks from the purpose of 
his murdering heart,” he vociferated. In ven 
despair Sarah threw herself upon the arm that 
raised the pistol, but the ball was sped. 

“Sarah, keep a firm seat; ride for your life.” 
The Chief tugged at her rein—they bounded 
forward, “ No man ever provoked a blow from 
Donald of the Dirk and needed to wait long for its 
full quittance—ay, and with interest.” 

No shot was returned at this time. “ Havel 
done for him?” said Ranald to his henchman, with 
what Sarah, agitated as she was, felt to be a dread- 
fully stern indifference. He checked the speed 
to which he had urged his horse. 

“Well galloped, Sarah! and not one scream. 
—Lrave, for a Saxon girl, even Donald might com 
fess you. I must give you time to breathe now =~ 
how pale you look, poor Sarah.” 

“And how terrible, Ranald, you look! Ap 
oh, can you thus lightly talk? your kinsman,® 
loved, so valued, aimed at, wounded — perhaps 
mortally—and I the wretched cause. I know® 
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«Never fear him: but if so, it was a man’s 


deed -—and 80, good-night to Donald of the Dirk. | 
You must not heed such trifles, Sarah; pistols | 
the shame of witnessing them. 
And here seamper up the | know the man for whom they flow.” 
“ Alas! they own a source less noble than the 
Vighean Donachd Ruadh herself, when her blood | sufferings of the brave, loyal, though it may be mis- 
nly judging man, who holds Ranald’s honour more 
precious than the life of Ranald’s low-born wife. 
1 do know—I-know all—and my tears flow less 
for Donald of the Dirk than for him who has 
rashly raised hisarm against a friend and kinsman 
—than for her whose reckless love, and, it may have 
heen, guilty ambition, has already drawn down such 
But let us now return; the 
She turned 
her horse’s head ; and a murmur of satisfaction ran 


and bullets are but as battledores and shuttlecocks 
with us in the glens. 
gilli 
is up,—and ‘tis seldom at ebb tide with her,— 
could not have stood a first-fire better than you 


have done.” 
cantry. She attempted no reply. The followers, 


. Pad , 
« far out-rode by their ( hief, came posting on, | 


not one was wanting. Not one, then, had shown 
the humanity and courage to seek and succour a 
gentleman of their own tribe, who, having incurred 
the displeasure of their Chief, was probably dying, 
hy his hand, alone and untended. The gillies 
gathered silently around their master like a pack 
of beaten hounds, and promptly obeyed Ranald’s 
order to “ move forward,” 

“Do Lhear aright?” eried Sarah, inthe language 
which not one of them could understand. ‘ Loch- 
naveen, Ranald, husband! I implore you for man- 
hood’s sake, for humanity, for pity—for my sake, 


ifyou would save me a life of remorse and misery— | 


let us return, seek and suceour this victim of my 


A TALE OF CELTS AND SAXONS, 


es,—they will adore and report your courage. | 


This, to Sarah, was fearful plea- | 
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merous and rude spectators of her grief. 


signal retribution. 
deed was hasty and may yet be atoned.” 


amid the followers, who guessed her purpose. 


“Do not think me the savage who would leave 
any man of my name, or even a hound, in his 
blood in a lonely wild. I meant to have sent back 
a couple of these nurse-tenders to sullen Donald. 
You, Harold and Sweyn, look to the man of the 
Ile gave his hasty orders in Gaelic, and 


dirk.” 
the men dropt off like shadows, 
( To be continued. ) 


RESTORATION OF THE TROOPS AT CABUL, 


* Arma virumaqne cane ™ 


* Bella, 


The poem opens with the address of Akbar Khan to the 
Afighans, previous to the fatal insurrection which ultimately 
led to the destruction of the British troops on their disas- 
trous retreat from Cabul.— The Retreat. — The Pass. 
The sad condition of the troops on their retreat.—The 
Dreamer. ‘The Capture. Appeal to the Affghane. 
The Vindication. — The Fall of Ghiznie.— Istaliff.— The 
Restoration. — Meeting of Sir Robert Sale and his Lady. 


( nee lusion, 


“Our mountain rocks are free! Their dashing streams | 


leap down unfetter’d as the morning beams, 
The eagle wings his daring flight on high, 
His sweep the concave of the outspread sky. 
And shall we live as slaves! and own a king, 
A coward weakling whom the Kaffirs bring ¢ 
These base intruders wield the brand of strife ; 
Hise and repel them with th’ avenging knife ! 
ie like the sword which smote at dead of night ! 
Vaseen, but near, harass their troubled flight. 
Avenge the insults to your Prophet given, 
And prove the ministers of wrath to Heaven. 
Rash to the heights- your aged priests advance, 
To plead in prayer, and bless each glittering lance; 
And quenched in darkness be the dastard’s eye 

* melts in pity when Feringhees die |” 


an Akbar roused his clansmen to the fight, 
tule savage shouts proclaimed their fierce delight. 
The how] of vengeance rises on the blast, 
The thunder-cloud of ruin gathers fast, 
That soon shall launch the fiery bolt of woe, 
Asd lay proud England’s best and bravest low. 


Why sept the British Lion in that hour 
man Fraad and reeking Murder mocked his power ! 
pee reenug ice-winds chill his mighty breast, 
hep his daring in ignoble rest ! 
rer rt a) inaction stained the British name, 
' the fury of a smouldering flame,— 


horrida bella.” 


| Alas, unquenched ! when but a weakling’s hand 
Could seize, and dash to earth the expiring brand; 
Which, fanned, and strengthened, by renewed delay, 
Blazed ont terrific on the fatal day, 
When brave and young Burness, in desperate strife, 
Was basely mangled by the traitor’s knife, 

| When England’s envoy and his gallant few, 

| Fell by the weapons of the murderous crew. 


Disastrous flight ! what language can portray 

| The sick’ning horrors of thy blood-stained way |! 
When pale Britannia, weeping and forlorn, 

| Her heaving breast with keenest anguish torn, 

Beheld her hapless sons, in climes afar, 

Ignobly slaughtered in unequal war! 


Ah, wretched victims ! soon as ye had left 
The fatal camp, of hope and courage reft, 
The frantic Ghazees rush in murderous bande, 
And fire the empty sheds with blazing brands. 
“Alla Ho Akbar,” is the Moolah’s ery, 
While dismal yellings rend the midnight eky. 
The crackling flames that cast the lurid glare 
Athwart the gloom, and melt the frozen air, 
Reveal the savage wrath of every foe, 
Illume the way to dark impending woe, 
Point the juzailehes with a deadlier aim, 
That thins your ranks of many an honour'd name, 
No martial musie nerves the trembling arm : 
No thrilling pibroch, with its native charm, 
Awakes the echoes of the snow-elad hills, 
And all the soul with stormful passion fills :— 
| Like death-doomed men ye urge your diemal fate, 
_ And press tumultuous from the burning gate : 

Each step is measured over blood-stained snow, 

| Still clotted deeper as ye onward go. 





The dark tremendous Pass! Oh, Mercy! save 
| The sad and weary remnant of the brave, 
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Sarah wept in agony, unheeding the nu- 































































“ Spare your tears, Sarah, and me the pain, and 
Little do you 
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Rocks heaved on rocks in awful piles ascend, 

And like the ruius of a world impead; 

The horrid avalanche hangs shelving o’er— 

A moment calm, then bursts with dreadful roar; 

A foaming cataract swells the thundering din, 

And dashes headlong in the boiling linn. 

Athwart this “ Strait of Death ” no brightening ray 
Of summer sunshine finds its cheerless way: 

And now,—appalling thought !—this floundering mass 
Of men and horses crowd the dreary Pass; 

The trembling spirit starts in wild affright, 

Closed in the hideous womb of death and night. 


Oh Woman! where, on life’s tempestuous sea, 
Is joy not clad in sweeter smiles by thee ! 
Does wailing grief not wipe the trembling tear, 
And beam in pensive calm when thou art near ! 
Where is the pang that rends the aching breast 
Thy gentle spirit cannot soothe to rest ! 
Search all the annals of the saddest hour 
When darkest clouds of grim Misfortune lower ; 
Where is the tale unblest by woman’s smile, 
Though Ruin darkly gather all the while ! 
These dreary snows shall wreathe around thy name 
Another garland of immortal fame : 
Thy tearful beaming eye so mildly meek, 
*Mid heaps of frozen slain had oft to seek 
The mangled corpse — thy fondly treasured care — 
Rocks only heard thy shriek of wild despair :— 
Yet could thy shivering form and looks so brave 
Shed gleams of hope across that living grave, 
Speak words of daring to the soldier’s heart, 
And short-lived dreams of fame anew impart, 
Till chill’d by cold he grasp’d his arms in vain, 
And stiff and giddy fell among the slain. 


Ye mustering clansmen, spare the wretched few 
Whom still your vengeful steps of blood pursue. 
The way is one red Golgotha for miles, 
Where death in triumph stalks, and ghastly smiles, 
Where all the elements of martial strife 
Lie pent and frozen in the stream of life. 
Oh sheathe the dripping sword ! let vengeance cease, 
And let the murderous gun be hush’d in peace. 


RESTORATION OF THE TROOPS AT CABUL. 





| He smiles, he shrieks, the vision melts away, 

| With quivering lips he fondly bids it stay. 

| The spell is broke — the mock phantasma flies, — 
| Poor child of ruin ! thou shalt never rise 

| From the cold icicles that freeze thy breath, 

| And wrap thee shivering in the arms of death. 


Then sank the Spirit of resistless ire, 
_ Nor dared one withering glance, one word of fire ; 
Then dropt the nerveless arm, when Treachery bore 
The struggling remnant to a distant shore. — 
Ill-fated band ! sad was the reckless hour 
That placed your freedom in the traitor’s power, 
That blush’d to see your country’s banner torn, 
Your beasted might the sport of savage scorn. 
— Alas ! the high-soul’d dames of England weep, 
And climb with bleeding hearts the rugged steep. 
But dry these gushing tears, ye trembling fair : 
Let hope’s bright gleams dispel your dark despair. 
Bear up, ye captive brave : these mountains drear 
Shall swell the trumpet tongue of Victory near. 
The honour’d Shakspere, and the gallant Sale, 
Shall crown with glory your romantic tale. 





Ye sons of Ahmed, triumph while ye may, 
And gloat revengeful o’er your helpless prey. 
But, ah ! these peals of death from crag and dell 
Ring near and nearer still your own sad knell.— 
Arouse the Lion from his dead repose, 

And swiftly hasten all your coming woes. 

The arm of vengeance, awfully severe, 

Shall check the frenzy of your mad career, 
Appease the spirits of the fallen brave, 

Roll o’er your land destruction’s deepest wave. 
Blood calls for blood—and that red-gushing tide 
Must flow far deeper still orf every mountain side. 


When shall the din of furious battle cease, 
And Love triumphant bring the reign of Peace ! 
Come, blessed Epoch ! with thy golden beams 
That shed their radiance o’er the Prophet’s dreams, 
That gild with living hues his Heav’n-taught song, 
And make his ravish’d soul the strains prolong, 
Till, wrapt in visions of a brighter time, 
Earth new-created seems, as in her prime, 
When angel music fell upon her ear, 
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And Heaven bless’d the young revolving sphere. " 


Ah! who shall tell the horrors of the night But, ah ! before that halcyon morn shall rise 


Which closed the day of that ignoble flight ! | And spread its beauties o’er the smiling skies, ; 
Brave hearts with anguish and dismay were torn, | The tragic muse shall weep o’er nations’ woes, ~ 
To sean the sorrows of the coming morn. And tears of blood their awful strifes disclose. H 


In vain they strove to snatch a brief repose, 





And cast their toil-worn limbs on harden’d snows. 
The ceaseless musketry with deafening boom 
Peal’d the dire requiem of their awful doom ; 
Death breathed at midnight in the piercing blast ; 
If eyes were closed in sleep, it was their last : 

Or if in troubled dreams of shortest bliss, 

A vision bright might cross a scene like this, 

The wretched dreamer only woke to hear 

The random gun of foes still hovering near. 
Delusive fancy led him far away 

To native glens where sunny streamlets play ; 

To bosky dells, where weeping willows seem 

To soothe the spirit of the murmuring stream. 

His own dear hills, where life’s glad morn was spent, 
Where every hour a new enchantment lent, 

Now lift their summits to the smiling skies, 

And towering pines in light and beauty rise; 

His ear is ravished by a melting air, 

Soft as the breath of angels when they bear 

A parted spirit to the realms above, — 

Sweet as the first fond whisper’d pledge of love : 
His icy hand is clasp’d, and warmly prest 

In youth’s wild rapture to his Mary’s breast. — 
Ah ! sport not, Fancy, with his cruel woes; 

He wakes encircled by the drifting snows, 

O’er which the frosty winds of midnight sweep, 
And bear his hollow groans along the steep. 

The curdling blood is chill’d in every vein, 

And maddening furies seize his troubled brain. 


The pealing trump, the fife, the stirring drum, 
Proclaim anew that Albion’s warriors come. 
With dauntless step, and spirit soaring high, 

And stern resolve in every kindling eye, 

They come to vindicate their country’s name, 
And seal your dreadful doom with sword and flame. 
The bleaching bones of comrades on their path 
Nerve every arm to deeds of fiercest wrath. 

Low mutter’d sounds of vengeance deepening roll, 
And rouse the darkest passions of the soul. 

These murmurings deep are but the calm before 
The ocean lashes on the trembling shore. 

_—The tide of battle sweeps to Ghiznie’s walls, 
And all her boasted pride of ages falls. 

Where now, proud city of the mountain crest, 
Are all the gems that deck’d thy queenly breast ! 
“ Celestial Bride,” that with the eagle’s eye 
Look’d from thy rock-built citadel on high, 

Weep o’er thy blazing streets, and pillaged domes, 
Thy wandering children, and deserted homes. 
Great Mahmoud’s trophies, won from every shore, 
Shall grace thy halls and battlements no more. 


Fair Istaliff, that like a star of night, 
Sat throned in beauty on her giddy height, 
*Mid terraced groves and minarets and spires, 
Lies deeply buried in her smouldering fires. 
The Bala Hissar, girt in hoary might, 
That long hath stood the shock of feudal fight, 
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dly waving from his loftiest tower, 
Sens Pio wreathed token of the British power. 
Victoria’s far-spread name, in shouts sublime, 
Wakes all the echoes of that distant clime. 


But why these bursts of joy, these sunlit eyes, 
These deafening peals that loud and louder rise ! 
When Albion’s sons and daughters, far away, 

Are captives yet, and dragg’d a helpless prey ! 
Where is the knight that braved a thousand storms, 
And death and ruin in their ghastliest forms ! 
Whose deeds of glory shed redeeming light, 

And chased the spectres of the darkest night, 

in which his dauntless spirit never quailed 

‘Mid classic scenes where Grecian valour fail’d, 
When Macedonia’s hero madly bore 

His toil-worn phalanx to the Indian shore ? 

Shall gallant Sale now rest his conquering arms, 
And breathe untroubled amid war’s alarms ! 

In him the hero, husband, father, friend, 

In firm but manly union gently blend, 

And though the flag of England waves on high 

The rising tear of sorrow dims his eye : 

His own Florentia brave, whose much loved name 
Had early woo’d his heart to deeds of fame ; 

Whose high-soul’d daring in an evil hour 

Sustained his spirit with unwavering power, 

Is now far distant, with a sister band, 

Of sorrowing captives in a barbarous land. 

His widow’d daughter, young and sweetly mild, 
Strains to her yearning breast her orphan child ; 
And while her moisten’d eyes can fondly trace 

A father’s graces beaming in its face, 

Tears flow afresh for him who nobly bled, 

And won a place among the mighty dead. 

His lonely grave is on the cypress steep, 

O’er which no friendly eye shall ever weep. 

In all the force that anguish can impart, 

These thoughts rush crowding on the hero’s heart, 
And sweetest memories fondly cherish’d there, . 

Oft breathe to Heaven the warrior’s fervent prayer. 
“Land of my Sires! what deeds of deathless fame 
Has glory twined around thy honour’d name ! 
Where is the rocky isle, or sea, or shore 

That hath not trembled at thy cannons’ roar ? 

And shali thy bravest sons and daughters kneel 

‘To kiss the hand that grasps the treacherous steel, 
Which now is raised to strike the fatal blow, 

And deal destruction on a helpless foe ? 

Oh, Thou! who reign’st above, whose mighty power 
Has led me safe through dangers till this hour; 
Whose guiding hand has been my strength and shield, 
When death reigned furious on the battle-field; 
Oh! shield my wife, my child, my comrades brave, 
Aud bless my country’s sword unsheathed to save.” 


Hark! from the dingy streets of dark Cabul, 
Too long the scene of carnage and misrule, 
The trumpet twangs, ere yet the morning beams 
Have scatter’d beauty on the murmuring streams. 
With gleaming sword and helm, and waving plume, 
Like streamers dancing through the midnight gloom, 
A chosen troop, in bright and long array, 
Rash to the triumphs of a glorious day. 
No mean, ambitious aim—no selfish deed, 
Thus urge them forward with impetuous speed; 
This morn shall either break the captives’ chain, 
And bid their trembling spirits breathe again, 
Ur add new fury to the oppressor’s stroke, 
And rivet closer still his iron yoke. 


Oh, for the spirit of the Ukraine steed, 
at bore the Tartar youth with lightning’s speed ! 
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Let horse and rider feel th’ inspiring power, 

The dread suspense, and peril of this hour. 

Oh speed, in Heaven's great name,—one moment's paure, 

And lost for ever is your holy cause. 

Urge on with lance and spur, and loosen’d rein ; 

In headlong fury scour the opening plain; 

Sweep o’er the mountains, as their torrents flow 

Dash thundering onward to the vales below. 

Fair eyes are dim with tears, that once were bright, 

And beam’d in beauty like the morning light. 

Dragg’d o’er these dreary plains, and mountains baie, 

The captives brave are sinking in despair. 

Far, far beyond these snow-clad hills convey'd, 

Where lone Feringhees’ footsteps never stray’d, 

Shut in by horrid rocks that frowning rise 

And claim the homage of the bending skies, 

There shall they pine and toil as wretched slaves, 

And end their sorrows in untimely graves. 

On to the rescue !—death is in delay. 

The frantic clans advance in dread array. 

Another rising sun,—and ye shall strain 

The maddening fury of your steeds in vain,— 

Swift then and swifter be your winged flight ! 

Restore the captives ere the star of night 

Shall rise to light them o’er the desert wild, 

Where gladd’ning hope and beauty never smiled. 

The die is cast! Rejoice! The day is won! 

The perilous march of freedom has begun. 

The captive band have burst the ignoble chain, 

That Affghan fraud shall never forge again. 

Torn with a thousand fears, they look’d on high, 

Resolved to break their yoke, or nobly die. 

They nerved their spirits for the daring flight, 

And British valour crush’d the traitor’s might. 

—Hark !—’tis the tramp of the returning few, 

Whom deadly hearts and weapons still pursue. 

The furious Akbar wings his Arab blood, 

Uncheck’d by toppling crag or mountain flood. 

Haste ! haste, ye brave !—that long-suspended breath 

Is life and freedom, or a cruel death. 

Oh, shout in triumph now! and freely breathe : 

Your gallant friends are bounding o’er the heath : 

They sweep the mountain’s side —“ They come ! they 
come !” 

Near and still nearer rolls the welcome drum, 

“ The meteor flag of England ” waves on high, 

And shouts of mutual greeting rend the sky; 

The echoes, waken’d in their sparry cave, 

Swell the tumultuous peans of the brave; 

The hills, responsive to the joyous lay, 

Reverberate the long and loud huzzah ! 


What silent rapture when the hero prest 
His own'Florentia to his manly breast ! 
The slumbering memories of a sad short year, 
By absence long restrain’d—how fondly dear !— 
Now gush tumultuous forth beyond control, 
And pour delicious transport on the soul: 
Like streams deep-buried in the flinty rock, 
On which the light of sunshine never broke, 
Till oozing forth they blend with kindred rills, 
And rush in beauty down the sunlit hills. 
— Now free from dread suspense and war’s alarms, 
And fondly circled in each other’s arms, 
Her gentle accents fall upon his ear, 
And sorrows melt in rapture’s glistening tear. 
—The meeting of the parted brave !—Again 
From crag to crag repeat the welcome strain ! 
Let Albion’s hoary cliffs the notes prolong, 
And breathe the spirit of a grateful song; 
In household words let merry England hail, 
With conscious pride, the honour’d name of Sate! 
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THE CORRESPONDENCE OF EDMUND BURKE." - 
pr 
We write down the name of Edmund Burke as | genius with steady and unwearied industry, anj on 
a theme for respectful and hearty admiration. | beholds his gifts and their results willingly hop. pu 
He was a wise man in spite of some errors: he | oured by the world, no man ever would have beep du 
was a great man in spite of many faults. And | happier than Edmund Burke. For no man eyer for 
neither his wisdom nor his greatness is diminished | united more thoroughly those conditions of humay hi 
in the eyes of those who have been introduced to | felicity. But though his cup was filled to the “ 
: that close acquaintance which his Correspondence | brim, it contained many drops of bitterness, Hi ue 
Ht ae furnishes. Indeed, paradoxical though the asser- | thought and feeling were alloyed by weaknesses 

Poe tion may at first appear, Burke suffers less than | and faults: his industry in action was bestowed ac 
ft a |. most of our eminent men, by having his private | upon aims destined to continual frustration : the I 
; # thoughts and confidential feelings unreservedly | appreciation bestowed upon him from without was wi 
§ i exposed to the world. His weaknesses of charac- | qualified by many circumstances which, even jn he 
ee ter lay on the surface: they were seen throughout | his own eyes, took away not a little of its value, 1 
i ee | the whole of his public life: his amiable qualities | His private correspondence exhibits very many me 
4 aie were such as display themselves better in the | of those things which make up the unavoidable ap 
‘ intercourse of private friendship than amidst the miseries of a man of genius, and very many of le 
Bi. turmoil of political factions, And the respect due those sources of uneasiness and disappointment ” 
to his intellect is even strengthened by an insight | which arose out of the peculiarities belonging to pe 
into the manner in which his privacy was spent ; his position. th 
for that intellect was ever awake, ever active,ever To the earliest part of his biography the new fo 
ready, not less amidst domestic and individual correspondence furnishes no very important mate. - 
duties, than in the discharge of those momentous | rials. It exhibits, however, clearly and pleasingly, ~ 
public tasks, which, commissioned by conscious that absence of unnatural precocity, that calm H 

genius, he undertook on behalf of society, prudence of self-estimation, and that resolute th 

The Life of Burke still remains to be written, | toil in preparation for great undertakings, whieh 

The most elaborate attempt which has been made | have always been recognised as admirable in 

to relate it, produced a work alike worthless in | Burke’s character and conduct, and which show i. 

thought and wretched in composition ; and yet, | other men of high endowments how it is, and how , 

such is the interest of the subject, that even that | alone, that extraordinary gifts can be made to 

work met with no small degree of patronage from | bring forth extraordinary results. The early let- ' 

the public. An account greatly superior, both in ters display, not less agreeably, the kindliness 1. 

its narrative of his life and in its estimate of hia | of feeling, and the affeetion for the friends and ne 


writings, is prefixed to an incomplete edition of his | scenes of youth, which warmed his heart down to 


works, published, in two large volumes, in 1834, 
His published works had swelled out by degrees 


the latest hour of his old age. 
That interval of suspense —of hanging loos 











to a collection of sixteen volumes: fragments of | upon society —through which so many men of 

his correspondence have occasionally appeared ; | talent, and especially men of versatile capacity, 
and now there have come forth the volumes before have had to pass,—lasted for him even longer than . 
us, containing a large mass of letters written by ; for most persons of his class, He was enabled : 
him, with not a few compositions which are | to pause and deliberate, partly by the circum- z 
treatises rather than letters, and with a number of | stances of his family, from which, even at that of 
curious letters addressed to him by his political time, he derived occasional aid, and partly te 
friends, These volumes form a very valuable | by his labours in literature; labours which, a , 
contribution, not only to the history of Burke's | though they were the foundation of all his fame, i 
personal character, but to the political history | brought on him many of those illiberally com 
of his time, and to the general stock of knowledge | temptuous sneers which we have lately seen to ® b 
on questions affecting the interests of society, vented by the bad-hearted Walpole. Till about . 
Less light is thrown by the Correspondence upon | his thirtieth year, indeed, Burke seriously contem ‘ 
ae his character as a thinker and writer. But even | plated emigrating to America: a destination ft . 
i as to these points the collection offers some excel- | which his love of agriculture would perhaps have t 
ih lent illustrations, which a due attention to the | made him less unfit than we might at first sup f 
is matter most prominent in the volumes must pre- | pose. If this purpose had been executed, & ( 
iit vent us from using with the fulness which they | would undoubtedly have bestowed, upon the list ¢ ‘ 
Ali deserve. _ those who founded the independence of the United ‘ 
f If happiness were within the reach of one who | States, a name even more illustrious than the best 
Me at once possesses commanding genius, uses that of those which compose it. It is another curiews J ' 
1 fact, too, that his desire of leaving England di . 


* Correspondence of The Right Honourable Edmund 
Burke ; between the year 1744, and the period of his decease 
in (797. Edited by Charles William Earl Fitzwilliam, and 
Lieutenant-General Sir Richard Bourke, K.C.B. 4. vols. 
8vo. London, Rivingtons, 1844. 
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“not cease even after he had engaged in polities! 

life at home. For, in 1772, he was within a little 
_ of accepting an appointment in India, and of goimg t 
out in a ship which foundered at sea. 
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In eatly manhood, then, Burke was known only | tion, that the services to be thereafter exacted 


as the most brilliant and striking of talkers in the 
societies of London, and as the author of 
ulative treatises, which, though far from 
he fervid eloquence of his subsequent 


literary 
two spec 
presaging t 
oratory, earne 7 | 
wtation of an active and original thinker, In- 


jystriously preparing himself for action as well as 


1 for him most deservedly the re- | 
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} 
| 
i 
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for thought, and promptly and sedulously exerting | 


himself in using his talents and knowledge, Burke, 
with ealm and patient self-reliance, waited till his 
time should come. 


About 1759, when in the thirty-first year of his | 
explanation of the facts is given in a letter to Flood, 


ave, he embarked direetly in political business. 
Alt, ae, , 

He did so by entering into his unlucky relations 
with Gerard Hamilton. 


| 


The engagement which | 


j 
he contracted with that person was of a nature | 
not a little anomalous; and the terms of it have 


never been very distinctly explained, But enough 
appears to show, that Burke's talents and know- 


ledge were to he freely at the serviee of his friend | 


and patron ; and it has more than onee been sus- 
pected, that to him really belongs the merit of 
those few parliamentary exhibitions which gained 
for Hamilton his reputation, his wealth, and his 
nickname of “ Single-Speech.” Two years later, 
Burke went to Ireland as private secretary to 
Hamilton, who had been appointed seeretary to 
the Lord-Lieutenant ; and two years later still, 
the services of the secretary’s secretary were ac- 
knowledged, at the expense of the publie, by a 
pension of three hundred pounds a-year on the 
Irish establishment. 

This arrangement is curiously illustrative of the 
loose notions of public virtue which were current, 
even among honourable and patriotic men, no 
longer than eighty years ago. In one of the let- 
ters, Burke says that the pension had been well 
earned, “#f it had come from Hamilton’s pocket 
insteal of being derived from the Trish treasury.” 
The “if” is here used in the sense of “ although ;” 
hut, itis to be hoped, the word would be applied 
in its proper sense hy most of the public men of 
our time, 








With the pensioner himself, however, | 


as with all his friends, and in complete accordance | 


with the views of that day as to the appropriation 


fo pay the Trish secretary’s personal friend and 
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from him should not be so engrossing as to de- 
prive him of all time for literary study and com- 
sition. The condition appears to have been 
agreed to; but the selfish benefactor soon attempt- 
ed to violate it. Before the income had been 
enjoyed two years, there ensued a correspondence, 
(fully given in these volumes,) which issued in 
Burke's indignantly throwing up his interest in 
the pension, and in Hamilton's meanly accepting 
a conveyance of it in favour of his own attorney, 
the benefit of which, as it is satisfactory to learn, 
he was not long permitted to receive. The fullest 


printed both here and in Prior's “ Life of Burke.” 
But neither this, nor another letter to Hely 
Hutchinson, who is cautiously addressed as a 
neutral party, is so characteristic as a third 
epistle. In it, writing for the friendly eye of 
Monck Mason, the proud and sensitive Lrishman 
pours forth the full vials of his wrath and seorn 
on the head of the greedy Seotsman who had 
wronged him, 


My pean Mason,—F am hardly able to tell you how 
much satisfaction | had in your letter. Your approba- 
tion of my conduct makes me believe much the better of 
both you and of myself; and T asenre you, that that 
approbation came to me very seasonably. Such proofs 
of a warm, sincere, and disinterested friendship, were 
not wholly unnecessary to my support, at a time when 
| experienced such bitter effects of the perfidy and in- 
gratitude of other much longer and much closer con- 
nexions. The way in which you take op my affaires, 
binds me to you ina manner I cannot express: for, to 
tell you the truth, I never can (knowing, as I do, the 
principles npon which TF always endeavour to act) submit 
to any sort of compromise of my character; and I shall 
never, therefore, look upon those who, after hearing the 
whole story, do not think me perfect/y in the right, and 
do not consider Hamilton as an infamous scoundrel, to 
be in the smallest degree my friends, or even to be per- 
sone for whom I am Seand to have the slightest esteem, 
as fair of just estimators of the characters and conduct 
of men. Situated as I am, and feeling as I do, T should 
he just as well pleased that they totally condemned me, 
as that they should say that there were faults on both 
sides, or that it was a disputable case, as I hear ia (1 
cannot forbear saying) the affected language of some 
persons. Having let you into this, perhaps, weak part 
of my character, | must let you into another, which is, I 


ge: Mr | confess, fall as weak, and more blameable ; that ie, some 
of public money, it is held to be quite legitimate | 


| 
| 


assistant out of the national purse, for services | 


rendered to his own employer, 


And, it is odd to | 


remark, these notions are entertained and avowed | 


by one who, in other matters than pensions, and 
under the constant pressure of pecuniary difficulties, 
conducted himself with exemplary disinterestedness 
and integrity,—by Burke, who, not many years af- 
terwards, obstinately refused to accept a free gift of 
five hundred pounds, pressed upon him by the Irish 
Catholies, as an acknowledgment of his advocacy 
f their claims,—by Burke, who, during his short 
Ynure of power, introduced into the public service 
plans of economy previously undreamt of, and 
who made his retrenchments to tell with especial 
“verity upon the emoluments of his own office. 
But the pension was speedily lost. When the 
grant of it was about to be issued, Burke addressed 
to Hamilton a letter, the scope of which is a stipula- 





degree of mortification, which I cannot avoid feeling, at 
the letters | receive, almost daily, and from several 
hands, from Dublin, giving me an account of a violent 
outery of ingratitude which is there raised against me. 
If the absurdity of an accusation were a sufficient anti- 
dote against the poison of it, thie would, I suppose, be 
the most innocent eharge in the world; but if ite 
absurdity weakens the force of it to the conviction of 
others, it adde to my feeling of it, when I refleet that 
there is any person, who has ever seen my face, that ean 
listen to such a calumny. H.'s emissaries do more for 
him than he has ever ve tr to do for himself. He 
charges me with receiving that pension during the king's 
pleasure (in getting me which he had the least share of 
four who were engaged in it,) not as a favour, but as 
the consideration of a bargain and eale of my liberty 
and existence. It cannot be at once a voluntary benefit 


claiming gratitude, and a mercenary consideration ex- 


acting service. They may, if they are contented to epeak 
a consistent falsehood, accuse me of breach of faith ; but 
they can never say, without nonsense, as well as injustice, 
that I am ungrateful, until they can prove that some 
favour was intended to me. In regard to their own 
understanding, they will be so gracious as to drop one 
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or the other of the charges. In modesty they ought to 
drop both of them ; unless serving their friend with six 
of the best years of my life, whilst he acquired at their 
expense a ministerial fortune ; and then, after giving 
him my labour, giving him also a pension of £300 a 
year: unless these be thought as great faults to him, as 
perhaps they were toward the public ; and unless those 
delicate friends of his do not think their late grateful, 
sincere, disinterested secretary has got enough on their 
establishment. You cannot avoid remarking, my dear 
Mason, and I hope not without some indignation, the 
unparalleled singularity of my situation. Was ever a 
man, before me, expected to enter into formal, direct, 
undisguised slavery ! 
an attempt to decoy a man into such an illegal contract, 
not to say any thing of the impudence of regularly 
pleading itt If such an attempt be wicked and unlaw- 
ful, (and I am sure no one ever doubted it,) I have only 
to confess his charge, and to admit myself his dupe, to 
make him pass,on his own showing, fur the most con- 
summate villain that ever lived. The only difference 
between us is, not whether he is not a rogue, for he not 
only admits but pleads the facts that demonstrate him 
to be so ; but only whether I was such a fool as to sell 
myself absolutely, for a consideration which, so far from 
being adequate, if any such could be adequate, is not 
even so much as certain. 
gentleman, a freeman, a man of education, and one pre- 
tending to literature, is there any situation in life so 
low, or even so criminal, that can subject a man to the 
possibility of such an engagement! Would you dare 
attempt to bind your footman to such terms! Will the 
law suffer a felon, sent to the plantations, to bind him- 
self for his life, and to renounce all possibility either of 
elevation or quiet! And am I to defend myself for not 
doing what no man is suffered to do, and what it would 
be criminal in any man to submit to! You will excuse 
me for this heat, which will, in spite of one, attend and 
injure a just cause ; whilst common judgments look 
upon coolness as a proof of innocence, though it never 
fails to go along with guilt and ability. But this is the 
real state of the affair. Hamilton, indeed, I hear, has 
the impudence to pretend that my leaving him and 
going to Mr. T. is the cause of our rupture. This is, 1 
assure you, an abominable falsehood. I never had more 
than a very slight acquaintance with Mr. T. till long 
after our rupture. O'Hara, through whom a part of the 
negotiation passed, will let you see that our rupture had 
no sort of relation to him. But Ridge will explain this 
point to you at large. You will show this as much as 
you like to any of our common friends, meaning that 
Hamilton should know in what a manner I speak of him 
on all occasions. 


Throughout the whole of this miserable affair, 
one cannot but be struck forcibly with the fact, 
that Burke, even thus early, was beginning to pay 
the price by which the votaries of ambition have 
always to purchase her favours. 
nence is, probably, the most dearly bought of all 
objects of desire. And by a poor man, in our 


Did ever man before him confess | ).i4y adventurer, is shown by an extraordinary 


} 
' 





friend of a man immeasureably his inferior ;, 
every respect except selfish and heartless cunning 
He was destined, throughout his subsequent js, 
to feel in many bitter ways that his position wa, 
a false one, and to close his political career by , 
lamentable error, to the commission of which 
events arising out of the nature of that positiog 
had very materially contributed. 

With what unsparing scorn he was sometimes 


told to know his place, and with what keennes 


he felt the taunts which deseribed him as a ple. 


document which fills more than sixty pages 
in the first volume of the Correspondence, It jx 
taken from a draft found among his papers 
without an address ; but it is supposed to have 
been addressed to Dr. Markham, then recently 
appointed Bishop of Chester, and afterwards Arch. 
bishop of York. Markham, although separated 
from Burke by political opinions, was on intimate 
terms with him. He had written to Burke, re. 


Not to value myself as a | proving not only the policy of his political party, 


but his own personal demeanour. 


The answer js 
a manly and rational defence upon all points, 
Expressions quoted from the letter of censure 
show it to have been couched in the most ap- 
proved strain of upstart insolence ; and the effect 
of it upon the feelings of the person who received it 
is manifested in several parts of the answer, which 
are even painfully interesting. 

My Lorp,— When your lordship is pleased so severely 
to censure almost every part of my conduct and charae- 


ter, I should be without all comfort if my conscience 
did not as clearly acquit, as you have decisively con- 


| demned me. 


Political emi- | 


country, that eminence can never perhaps be ac- | 


quired without some sacrifice of independence. It 
can hardly be so even in our own day: it could 
not possibly be so in the middle of the last century. 
Burke was a man of moderate and uncertain fortune, 
whose talents had commanded for him through 
literature a reception in society far above his 
wealth and considerably above his rank. He 
was now bent upon making those talents the means 
of gaining for him political distinction, in a state 


_pher in bearing such treatment. 


I assure you, I wish to stand well in your opinion, 
and do not, even now, easily reconcile myself to the loss 
of it. I will, therefore, my lord, first endeavour to clear 
myself of that great and prolific fault, the source of so 
many others, with which your lordship charges me— 
the “ not bearing to receire instruction from my friends, 
and not being able to distinguish admonition from re- 
proach.” 

My lord, when your lordship informs me, (using what 
you tell me is the “ language of the world,” and adopt- 
ing that supposed language,) “that such arrogance ina 
man of my condition is intolerable,” your phrase does, 
to my poor understanding, imply some contempt of my 
condition, and a very ill opinion of my temper and cha- 
racter; and, therefore, might pass, with a man profes- 
sing no better than mere human feelings, as reviling 
rather than advice. I say nothing of the term of “ridi- 
culous folly,” and that suppressed epithet which is 
very easily supplied, and can be supplied by none buts 
very offensive term. 

These, my lord, and some other expressions, together 
with a general sweeping censure of my whole conduct, 
might well make me consider your lordship’s letter a 
designed to mortify, not to instruct me. The former 
effect, whether you intended it or not, it did most pet 
feetly accomplish. 

You think I ought to show myself more of a philose 
It is certain I have 
endeavoured, all my life, to train my understanding and 


my temper in the studies and habits of philosophy. Is 


of society which renders the trade of statesman- | 


ship a monopoly of the aristocracy, a craft open 
only to the noble and the rich, and to a few of 
their favoured dependants. His first step on the 
ladder of ambition had made him the humble 


some few things, I fancy | am grown almost a stoic ; 
but your lordship’s unkindness has attacked me on4 
side on which I was absolutely unguarded, and I beat 
it like a girl. 

If I do not act a proper part in life, it is not, as your 
lordship is resolved to suppose, for want of sufficient a4 
monition. If my enemies had been silent, (your lord- 


| ship knows they are not,) there are those of another 
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-ons sensibility of real affection. They are not more | 


disinterested friends and sanguine advocates, than they 
strict an . 
al action of my life. Such are those very persons 


whose warmth your lordship supposes to scare away 
truth from approaching me. Let those who see them 
and me together, judge between your lordship and them, 
Bat, passing them by, whenever your lordship did me 
the honour of your advice, if I was not always prudent 
enough to profit of it, be so good as to recollect what 
expression of heat from me attended the occasion, or 
what distant and unfriendly coldness followed it. Till 
the moment of your letter, do you remember a single 
angry word that ever passed betweenus! =. . . . 

| know not what is contained in private cabinets: but 
[have never seen published, in any collection, in any 
age, one resembling those which | have received from 
your lordship, except one which was written as a letter 


of contolation from Sir Francis Bacon to Lord Chief | 


stice Coke, upon the latter’s falling under the dis- | . ; : 
Justice Coke, upo 4 'indebted to his private exertions, of which the 


Correspondence affords at once full and continual 


pleasure of the court. This consolatory epistle does 
almost come up to the asperity of your lordship’s late 
letters to me. . 


| would not, for any consideration, that my son should | 


happen to meet such horrid offences charged on me, and 
on his nearest relations, by my seventeen years’ friend 
—(by the very person who answered for him at the 
font)—without letting him knew that I was able to say 
something in our defence. 
into life, oppressed by my imputed faults from my re- 
puted friends ; that the innocent child may know, as I 


trust the world will know and acknowledge, that he has | 
to which | 


3? 


not erept into it from an“ hole of adders, 
your Jordship, (I leave you to feel with what humanity 
and justice,) has thought proper to compare his father’s 
house. 

My lord, I may have very little to leave him but the 
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‘ntion near me, who behold my faults with all the 


d faithful monitors, that keep watch on | 


I would not have him come | 
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Never did any orator burst upon the House with 
so sudden and dazzling splendour. The elder Pitt, 
—the rival of his patron, and disliking the Rock- 
ingham party the more because the chief difference 
between him and them was merely on the question, 
Who should apply the principles which they held 
in common ?—Pitt himself complimented him 
warily on his very first appearance: and other 
observers, separated from him by wider opposition 
of opinion, poured on him assurances of their 
admiration, which are preserved in the volumes 
now spoken of. The new recruit of the Rocking- 
ham Whigs was at once the bravest and the ablest 
partisan who fought in their ranks. Nor was the 
floor of St. Stephen’s the only field in which he 
served them. Great as was the aid they derived 
from his oratorical powers, they were scarcely less 


proofs and interesting illustrations. Throwing 
himself upon his work with all the headlong im- 
petuosity of his nature, he became all things, and 
did every thing. He thought out for his chiefs 
sound doctrines in political economy: he laid open 
the stores of his historical reading and reflection for 
their guidance in political philosophy : he planned 
measures of which they received the credit: he 
suggested schemes of public good, most of which 


they wanted the power or the courage to execute : 


he framed resolutions, which, brought forward by 


a minority, had usually to be followed by protests: 


character, the friends, | would add, (if I did not fear | 


your lordship’s charge of arrogance,) the example of his 
father. It is most essential to him that these should 
not be rendered vile, cheap, or odious, in the opinion of 
mankind. In order to do him this indispensable justice 
—in order to leave this little inheritance clear and un- 
encumbered to him, | will consider your lordship’s heavy 
accusation under the three heads into which it seems to 
be divided. 

First, my conduct, in conjunction with my political 
connexions ; secondly, certain matters which your lord- 
ship charges to my particular account; and, lastly, the 
various crimes which your lordship has collected from 
the private conversations of my nearest friends and re- 
lations. To all these I shall answer fully, distinctly, 
and, | trust, satisfactorily. 


We have, we must confess, so much of gall in 
our composition, as to feel it noway pleasing to 


and he even, more than once, seems to have con- 
descended to “ whip in” parties who required the 
lash. In short, for the greater part of the twenty 
years which followed his entrance into parliament, 
he was incessantly active in all the duties of a 
political partisan,—duties often exciting, and not 
seldom highly honourable, but repeatedly leading 
him into a series of petty intrigues and pieces of 
management, which make the earlier period of the 
Correspondence to be far from pleasant reading, to 
those who would fain regard the orator and states- 


| man in the undimmed blaze of his public character, 


read, in subsequent places of the collection, affec- 


tionate and confidential letters addressed to this 
episcopal adviser, and to know that the man 
Whom he had insulted did him the undeserved 
honour of again regarding him as a friend. 

But although, on this occasion as on others, 
Burke was given to understand that, in the politi- 
eal world of England, plebeian genius and patriot- 
ist are always aliens, and allowed to reside only 
by sufferance, yet, in his relations towards his 
chosen political chiefs, he was as fortunate as any 
one so situated could possibly be. Rescued from 
the jaws of Hamilton, he was received into the 
arms of the Marquis of Rockingham. When the | 
Marquis came into power in 1765, for his first | 
short reign, burke became his private secretary ; 
and in the close of that year he touk his seat in | 


pacrament, as the nominee to a Whig pocket | 
rough. 


Vou. Xi, — No, CXXXY, 


Still there was dependence. 


There was sometimes work to be done, which 
might fitly have been intrusted to meaner hands 
than those which were held up, in righteous in- 
dignation, to denounce the oppressors of Ireland, 
of America, and of India. Dishonour or real 
degradation there was not: there was even as 
little as possible of the sense of dependence ; and, 


in particular, his private correspondence with Lord 


Rockingham is alike creditable to both parties. 
The dependence was 
even pecuniary : for the leader of the opposition 
could not reward his active friend from the public 


exchequer ; and the purchase which Burke made 


in 1768, of the estate of Gregories or Butler's 
Court near Beaconsfield, was assisted by a loan of 
twenty thousand pounds from his patron, appa- 
rently not intended to be repaid, 

The first and second volumes of the Correepon- 


dence carry us down almost to the epoch of 


Burke’s separation from the Whigs. They abound 
in illustrations of the political events of the times. 


They contain, both in speculations and in facts, 


materials which are very valuable for the history 
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of all the’ great questions of the times, especially | 
the American war and the administration of India. 
They are yet more abundant in illustrations of 
the squabbles and intrigues of faction, the charac- | 
ters of party leaders, and the personal relations 
which prevailed among the statesmen of the time. 
Their prevailing tone is that of practical business. 
The more striking characteristics of the writings 
which Burke addressed to the public, appear in 
them but seldom. He could not write, however, even 
to his confidential friends, without occasional 
bursts of his rich imagination and fiery feelings ; 
and he indulges pretty frequently in that sarcastic 
vein which breaks out so constantly in his speeches 
and pamphlets. He was thoroughly faithful, not 
only to Lord Rockingham’s principles and party, 
but even to his personal dislikes. There is some- 
thing humiliatingly instructive in the picture 
which is presented, by the private communications | 
between Burke and Lord Rockingham, of the per- 
sonal jealousies among the leading Whigs, and 
of the mischief which those jealousies inflicted on 
the party. Distrust of Lord Shelburne (after- 
wards Marquis of Lansdowne) displays itself re-_ 
peatedly, and indeed influenced Burke’s conduct | 
even after his patron’s death. But the victim of | 
his most frequent satire is Lord Chatham, whose | 
arrogance and weaknesses are exposed without | 
mercy. A few extracts may be amusing, as speci- 
mens of these little ebuilitions, and of the character 
of the other lighter passages which diversify the 
graver matter of the letters, 

There was some donbt whether our two friends ought not 
to pay the visit which, it seems, is desired, in order to hear 
at least what style he [Lord Chatham] uses, and what | 
sentiments he would be believed to entertain; but they 
will do nothing without your desire. For my own part, 
the more I think of it, the more perfectly I am convinced | 


that we ought to take no sort of notice of him, but to 
proceed exactly as if no such man existed in the world. 





For though, according to Lord Camden’s phrase, Lord | 


Chatham has had a wonderful resurrection to health, 


power of doing mischief, (without which last his resur- 


thought,) it might be as well not to suggest any thing 
of our diglike of that person to any one of the sacreq 
band: as their opinion of our disunion will rather for. 
tify the court in its resolution of employing him in the 
formation of another of their expedient administrations, 

. . « « + You know of the conversation between 
Lord Chatham and the Duke of Richmond. The great 
aim of that party is, that you should do nothing that is 
useful. This will be a trial of firmness between Mr, 
Dowdeswell and Lord Chatham. If you yield now, the 
horseman will stick to you while ever you live. . . , , 

I received a letter from Delancey [Commissary-Gene. 


ral of Virginia] of the 7th of last month. He makes a 
| friendly complaint that he has not heard any thing from 


your lordship in answer to his of January. This cause 
of complaint will shortly cease, if it has not ceased 
already. His letter it seems related to some anecdotes 
which appeared in a Boston newspaper. I don’t know 
what these anecdotes were ; but it seems they gave him 


_much uneasiness, lest your lordship should think he had 


acted with dissimulation towards you. To this matter, 
as being wholly ignorant of it, I can say nothing. There 
is another less political, and more clear, which I must 
state to you, because I believe his heart is almost as 


_much set upon it, and I wish to be able to say something 


about it in the letter I propose to write to him the firss 
of next month. He desires me to exert my interest 
with your lordship, to get Mr. Singleton to send him a 
clever lad who can ride light weights, as he has entered 
into some fresh subscriptions; and though he is confident 
of winning with a good rider, he must certainly lose 
them if he cannot get such a rider from England. The 
one he has had from your lordship’s stables is grown too 
heavy to ride, and he has set him up as a keeper of 


| livery-stables. He wishes an answer to this request as 


soon as possible. 

If poor George Grenville was alive, he would not suffer 
English jockeys to be entered outwards without bond 
and certificate; or at least he would have had them 
stamped, or excised, or circumcised, or something should 


be done to them, to bear the burdens of this poor op- 


pressed country, and to relieve the landed interest. I 


_am afraid his disciples of the present ministry, with the 


same politics, have not the same industry and courage; 
and that this jockey-trade will go on without any benefit 
to the revenue. As things stand, this boy ought to be 
ensured to the weight he is sent out ; for how, for want 
of exercise, and a gross regimen of diet, he may grow 


_into bone, and fatten upon the voyage, is more than we 
his resurrection to credit and consequence, and to the | 


rection will be incomplete,) must be owing to your | 
lordship and your friends. It ought never to be for- | 
gotten, how much the late Duke of Newcastle hurt him- | 


self, in his interest very often, in his reputation almost 
always, by his itch of negotiation. If Lord C. has any 
thing to communicate to these gentlemen, he may send 
forthem. This union of the three brothers will distract 


know. However, allowance is to be made for that ; and 
if one of the Singleton school is sent out to civilize 
America, it will be a good act; for it is better that they 
should be contesting about their horses than our acts of 
trade, and importing our jockeys than turning out our 
governors. ‘ . ‘ . , . 

To act with any sort of effect, the principal of your 


friends ought to be called to town a full week before 


the country as much in future, as their dissensions did | 


formerly. I quite agree with your lordship, that Gren- 
ville is the most temperate and manageable of the three ; 
but he is no longer George Grenville, a disengaged indi- 
vidual, but one of the triumvirate, to whom, by the way, 
he brings all the following that they possess. Nothing 
can be said of him, but what can be said, with equal 
truth, of the other two, from whom, I really believe, he 
will never disconnect himself. : , ‘ ° 
Your lordship’s conversation with the king’s friend 
was curious. 1 can be at no loss for the person. I am 
told he talks very loud opposition; but let him, or the 


rest of his corps, talk what language they will, it will, | 
translated into plain English, signify nothing but a re-— 


petition of the old system; nor can it be thought that 
by sending for Lord Chatham, they mean any thing else 
than to patch a shred or two, of one or more of the 
other parties, upon the old Bute garment, since their 
last piecing is worn out. If they had been dissatisfied 
with the last botching of Lord Chatham, they would not 
have thought again of the same workman. Perhaps, for 
that reason, (if any thing of the kind is worth a second 


the meeting. Lord John Cavendish ought not to be suf- 
fered to plead any sort of excuse. He ought to be 
allowed a certain decent and reasonable portion of fox- 
hunting to put him into wind for the parliamentary race 
he is to run; but any thing more is intolerable. .. . 
One cannot help feeling for the unhappy situation ia 
which we stand from our own divisions. Lord Chatham 
shows a disposition to come near you, but with those 
reserves which he never fails to have as long as he 


_thinks that the [king’s] closet door stands ajar to re- 





ceive him. The least peep into that closet intoxicates 
him, and will to the end of his life. However, as he is, 
and must be, looked to, by those that are within and 
those that are without, it would not be amiss to find out 
how he proposes to act, and if possible to fall in with 
him; and to take the same line in Parliament, though 
you may never come to an understanding with him im 
other politics. This 1 am sure of, that as long as you 
make no approaches to him, but show yourself always 
approachable by him, you stand in the fairest way 
gain his esteem, and to secure yourself against his 
mancwuvres, . . . . 

If any indication is to be taken from external appear 
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the king is entirely satisfied with the present 

te of his government. His spirits at his levees, at the 
a every where, seem to be remarkably good. His 
a ee too, are perfectly at theirease. Most of them 
are amusing themselves in the country, while England 
is disfurnished of its forces in the face of armed Europe, 
and Gibraltar and Minorca are delivered over to the 
castody of foreigners. They are at their ease relative 
to the only point which could give them anxiety :—they 
are assured of their places. 


As to the good people of England, they seem to par- | 
take every day, more and more, of the character of that | 


administration which they have been induced to tolerate. 


I am satisfied, that within a few years, there has been | 


a great change in the national character. We seem no 
longer that eager, inquisitive, jealous, fiery people, 


which we have been formerly, and which we have been | 


a very short time ago. The people look back, without 
pleasure or indignation ; and forward, without hope or 
fear. Noman commends the measures which have been 
pursued, or expects any good from those which are in 
preparation ; but it is a cold, languid opinion, like what 


men discover in affairs that do not concern them. It | 


excites to no passion ; it prompts to no action. 

The party is at present very high ; but it is the glory 
of the Tories that they always flourish in the decay, and 
perhaps by the decay, of the glory of their country. 
Our session is over; and I can hardly believe, by the 
tranquillity of every thing about me, that we are a 
people who have just lost an empire. But it isso. The 
present nursery revolution, [the change in the tutorship 
of the royal family,] I think, engages as much of our 
attention. If much mystery in the transaction could 


raise it into consequence, it is as unaccountable as can | 


7 Se er ee ee ee ee ee 
Lord Chatham’s figure has been for some time ex- 


posed to several; the blood of St. Januarius began to | 


liquefy. He was perfectly alive ; very full of conversa- 
tion ; nowise communicative ; and fully resolved to go 
down to the House of Lords on the first day of the ses- 
sion. But | am afraid that the present American news 
will put as many folds of flannel about him, as there are 
linen fillets about an Egyptian mummy ; but like a true 
obeyer of the laws, ke will be buried in woollen. 


We cannot afford space for entering on a cor- 


respondence which took place in regard to the | To each of his correspondents Burke’s answer is 


lettersof Junius, It is very curious, and possesses 


much importance for the question of Burke’s | 


authorship. The import of it, — especially of the 
disclamation which he volunteers to Lord Mans- 
field, —does, as we venture to think, bring the 
question to a very narrow issue. Either Burke | 
was not concerned in the Letters, directly or in- | 
directly ; or he was not a gentleman, nor worthy 
of being believed upon his word of honour. Who 
was really the author, is a question which those | 
might without much rashness venture to answer, | 
who have compared those extraordinary pieces | 
even with the few letters of Sir Philip Francis | 
which these volumes contain. 

In regard to the Catholic question — so power- 
fully interesting to Burke’s Irish feelings — the | 
second volume presents much matter. The whole 
of it is gratifying to those that desire to think well 
of the great man, (and who does not?) but no part 
of it is more honourable to him than a correspon- 
denee into which he was invited by persons from 
our own city. 

In the beginning of 1779, when the No-Popery | 
mania was spreading like an epidemic, Burke, in 
his place in parliament, called attention to the ill- | 
Judged zeal with which persons of education and | 
influence were fanning the flame. He censured 
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_ which no being in the human form could, on reflection, 






| with particular severity the encouragement to 
outrages against the Roman Catholics, which was 
said to have been given in Edinburgh. He ani- 
| madverted on an inflammatory pamphlet, sent him 
as having been circulated by an association in 
that city, calling itself “ The Committee of Cor- 
respondence for the Protestant Interest ;” he said 
that the Committee had, as he was informed, been 
allowed to hold its meetings in the High Chureh ; 
and he spoke of the Scottish clergy as having, by 
this act of countenance, and by declamations from 
the pulpit, contributed to the rising spirit of dis- 
order. 

These remarks brought to his hands two letters 
from Edinburgh, much alike in tenor. The one was 
from Mr. Patrick Bowie, merchant. This gentle- 
_man, declaring himself a member of the Protestant 
| Committee, disavows the pamphlet referred to, dis- 
claims with great indignation all desire to inflame 
_the populace, sends a copy of another pamphlet 
'which the Committee had really circulated, and 
| demands civilly enough that the charge against 
him and his coadjutors should be retracted. A 
month later, our sturdy Presbyterian divine, Dr. 
_John Erskine, then Dr. Robertson’s colleague in 
the High Church, addresses Burke, to vindicate 
the Scottish clergy. He sends the only three 
pamphlets which any of them had published in 
regard to the question, (a pamphlet of his own 
being one of them :) he declares that the unprinted 
























































sermons might fairly be judged of from what had 
been printed: and, professing high admiration for 
| Burke’s character, and a hearty acquiescence in 
_his doctrines as to America, he entreats him to 
read the pamphlets, that he “ may judge what 
spirit they breathe, and what pretences to honour 
or conscience those have, who charge them with 
encouraging disorder and riot.” 


in substance a severe rebuke. The direct lesson 
which the answers convey is unfortunately needed 
at the present day, nearly as much as when it was 
administered ; and in all things, and at all times, 
there is use in the warning they give as to the 
difficulty of seeing ourselves as others see us. 

A part of the letter to Mr. Bowie runs thus :— 


Sir,—I am favoured with your letter from Edinburgh 
ofthe 25th March last. The expressions in the news- 
papers to which you allude are (as usual) the news- 
writer’s own. Very little that appears there has the 
smallest resemblance to my mode of expression, or to 
my manner of stating facts and arguments. I did, in- 
deed, mean to express, in my place, my entire disappro- 
bation of a pamphlet which it is natural that you should 
be very earnest to disown, as it contains sentiments 


be fond of owning. 

I did not state it as a certain fact, that this piece had 
its origin in your committee ; 1 spoke of it only as a 
suspicion, the grounds of which I mentioned at the time. 
I am glad that you have undeceived me, and | have lost 
not a moment in doing you public justice, though I can- 
not think | was very rash in my original conjecture. 
When any set of gentlemen are known to be active in 
the circulation of anonymous pieces, works of the same 
original temper and tendency with those which they cir- 
culate, will naturally be attributed to them. The 
pamphlet which you have sent me, and which you avow, 
has no more name of an author to it than that which you 
disclaim ; and yet, if 1 had met that work and attributed 
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it to your committee, it is plain that I should not have 
been mistaken. 


You will pardon me, sir, if I am obliged sincerely to 
lament the resemblance of the two writings in many ma- 
terial particulars. They breathe the very same spirit ; 
they support the same system of intolerance ; they raise 

same question on the competence of legislature 
to make any alteration in that system; and though 
the book published by your committee does not, in| 
quite so direct and explicit terms as the other, recom- 
mend a dissolution of all the bonds of society, with cer- 
tain obnoxious descriptions of that species to which we 
all have the honour to belong in common, yet it lays | 
down the grounds and principles of just such a breach 
of the ties of humanity. 1am sorry to say that it even 
exceeds the unhappy performance which I quoted in the 
House, in the asperity of expression, and the bitterness 
and passion of the invectives. So that the work of 
your committee had an inevitable tendency to produce, 
in the minds of all upon whom it could have an influence, 
a disposition to those enormities and crimes which have 
lately disgraced our age and country. These barbarities 
are, indeed, little more than a practical inference from 
the principles there laid down. 

I beg you to be assured, that I am far from imputing 
to you, or to the gentlemen of your committee, any in- 
tention whatsoever of instigating the populace to those | 
cruel and criminal acts. I dare say that those outrages 
are the subjects of your greatest abhorrence. You were 
animated by zeal, | am fully persuaded, and not actuated 
by maliguity and a spirit of oppression, in all that you 
have done. But I trust that your good sense will draw 
an useful lesson from your late experience. You will | 
see the extreme danger of exciting a violent hatred of 
their neighbours, in fierce and undisciplined minds ; and | 
you will undoubtedly, by your future good offices, make | 
all the reparation in your power to those, who, contrary | 
io your intentions, have suffered by the flame you | 
have been the means of lighting up. | 


The letter to Dr. Erskine first compliments him | 
on his American politics; it then politely but firmly | 
intimates an extreme dissent from all his other | 
opinions, and particularly from his belief that the 
pamphlets sent were prudent or Christian per- 
formances, 


I assure you that, though I am by choice, as well as 
education and habit, a very attached son of the Church 
of England, I think myself bound not to wish to perse- 
cute you, sir, who probably differ from me in many 
points ; and full as little to persecute any Roman 
Catholic, who has altogether as good a right to claim a 
share in my respect and benevolence, as even you, sir; 
and no man, I am sure, can have a better title to uni- 
versal esteem and regard. I hope, too, that you will 
not think it any sort of derogation from the deference | 
ought to pay to your judgment, that I am bound rather 
to take my opinion of men’s principles from themselves, 
than from you. I keep at the same time, I assure you, 
Very just weights and measures ; and as I do not form 
an estimate of the ideas of the churches of Italy and 
France from the pulpits of Edinburgh, so I shall cer- 
tainly not apply to the Consistory at Rome, or to the 
College of the Sorbonne, for the doctrines of the Kirk of 
Scotland. I have lived long enough, and largely enough, 
in the werld, to know for certain, that the religion which 
(I believe most firmly) the Divine wisdom has thought 
proper to introduce, for its improvement, not for its 
depravation, contains in all its parts,—(perhaps I am 
presumptuous in thinking so, but, mixed as I think they 
are all with a great deal of human imperfections, ) - so 
much of good, as not wholly to disappoint the wise pur- 


poses for which it was intended, and abundantly to | 


merit my esteem and veneration. I think so of the 
whole Christian church ; having, at the same time, that 
respect for all the other religions, even such as have 
mere human reason for their origin, and which men as 


Wise and xood as J, profess, that I could not justify to 
myself to i 


| pagoda, the language which your pulpits so lj 





‘ +* ¥ } . so ; 
give to the synagogue, the mosque, or the | 
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bestow upon a great part of the Christian world, , 
If, on this account, people call me a Roman Catholic, 
it gives me not the smallest disturbance. They do me 
too much honour, who will aggregate me as a member 
to any of these illustrious societies ; for 1 do not aspire 
to the glory of being a zealot for any particular nationaj 
Church, until I can be quite sure | can do it honour 
my doctrine or my life, or in some better way than by 


passionate proceeding against those who are of another 
description. { am not yet ripe for such confidence jg 


myself. 

I have read the pamphlets and sermons you have sent 
me. They are in many respects wrote with the ability 
and skill to be expected from men who are in the exer. 
cise of authority over the mind ; but 1 am somewhat 
surprised that you should think they serve as proofs of 
the moderation of the writers and preachers, and that 
they had no tendency to encourage violence against the 
objects of their sanguinary invectives. If I had the 
ability and wish, for that purpose—(of raising popular 
insurrections,)—I could not imagine any thing more 
elaborately composed from all the resources of skill and 
eloquence, for the purpose of inflaming the minds of the 
people, than those writings you have sent me ; aad it is 
not a short, slight caution, for moderating the effects of 
our hatred, or a refinement on the difference between 
detestation of the man’s principles and love to his per. 
son, that can save him from the effects of inflamed pas- 


sions. ‘To represent men as dangerous, immoral, per- 


fidious, murderers,—and professed enemies to the very 
foundations of human society,—and then to desire us to 
do them no evil, is, under favour, rather a piece of very 
insulting pleasantry, than a serious admonition. 

It would, however, be unfair, to attribute the rob- 
beries, burnings, and other outrages committed, to these 
sermons, because all these enormities were perpetrated 
before the sermons were preached ; and there were, 
afterwards, few or no persons or houses of any mark or 
note, or any quantity of valuable goods left, where the 
populace could exert their zeal. But I cannot be equally 
sure that some similar writings, or discourses, were not 
the very natural cause of those unhappy disorders ; nor 
can I by any means agree with J)r. M‘Farlane, ia 
thinking that men, who wish to free themselves from the 


terror of penal laws, and the odium of being the object 
| of them, can be said to bring their misfortunes on them- 


selves, when, on that account, a furious set of bigoted 
miscreants choose to rob them and burn their houses. 
I really should be shocked at that reverend gentleman's 
assertion, if 1 considered it as a deliberate position, or 
any more than an effect of that sudden heat which, at 
times, surprises the good sense of the most prudent and 
equitable men. 

When, in the summer of the next year, the 
fanatical conduct thus denounced had borne its 
natural fruits, Burke acted, both publicly and pri- 
vately, with all the wisdom and good feeling which 
might have been expected. The following letter, 
tu an early friend, is at once a vivid picture of the 
state of London while it was possessed by Lord 
George Gordon’s mob, and an instance of great 
courage and coolness on the part of the writer:— 

Yesterday our furniture was entirely replaced, and 
my wife, for the first time since the beginning of this 


‘strange tumult, lay at home. During that week of 


havock and destruction, we were under the roof of my 
worthy and valuable friend, General Burgoyne, who 4 
every thing that could be done to make her situation 
comfortable to her. You will hear with satisfaction that 
she went through the whole with no small degree of for- 
titude. On Monday se’ennight, about nine o’clock, I t 
ceived undoubted intelligence, that, immediately after 
the destruction of Saville House, mine was to suffer 
same fate. I instantly came home, (for Mra. Burke 

I were both abroad when we received this intelligene®; 
and I removed such papers as I thought of most impo 
tance. In about an hour after, sixteen soldiers, Wi 
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my knowledge or desire, took possession of the house. 
Guverument had, it seems, been apprised of the design, | change than it at first appears to be. 


at the time when they were informed of the same ill-in- 
tention with regard to houses of so much more conside- 
‘on than my little tenement; and they obligingly 
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was deeply to be regretted ; but it was less of a 


The character of his mind had been completely 
determined at an early age. It is fully displayed 


named me this protection, by means of which, under | in the two speculative works which first made 


God, I think the house was saved. The next day I had 
my books and furniture removed,and the guard dismissed. 
] thought, in the then scarcity of troops, they might be 
better employed than in looking after my paltry remains. 
My wife being safely lodged, I spent part of the next 
day in the street, amidst this wild assembly, into whose 


hands I delivered myself, informing them who I was. | 


Some of them were malignant and fanatical ; but I think 
the far greater part of those whom I saw, were rather 
dissolute and unruly than very ill-disposed. I even 
found triends and well-wishers among the blue cockades. 


My friends had come to me to persuade me to go out of 


town; representing (from their kindness to me) the 
danger to be much greater than it was. But I thought 
that, if my liberty was once gone, and that I could not 


walk the streets of the town with tranquillity, I was in | 


no condition to perform the duties for which I ought 
alone to wish for life. 1 therefore resolved they should 


see that, for one, I was neither to be forced nor intimi- | 


dated from the straight line of what was right; and I 
returned, on fvot, quite through the multitude to the 
House, which was covered by a strong body of horse and 
foot. I spoke my sentiments in such a way, that I do 
nut think | have ever on any occasion seemed to affect 
the House more forcibly. However, such was the con- 
fusion, that they could not be kept from coming to a re- 
svlution which I thought unbecoming and pusillanimous ; 
which was, that we should take that flagitious petition, 
which came from that base gang called “ the Protestant 


Association,” into our serious consideration. I am now) 
glad that we did so; forif we had refused it, the subse- | 


quent ravages would have been charged upon our obsti- 
nacy. For four nights I kept watch at Lord Rocking- 
hain’s, or Sir George Saville’s, whose houses were garri- 
soned by a strong body of soldiers, together with 
numbers of true friends of the first rank, who were will- 
ing toshare their danger. Saville-house, Rockingham- 


house, Devonshire-house, to be turned into garrisons! 0 | 


tempora! We have all served the country for several 
years,—some of us for near thirty,—with fidelity, labour, 
and aifection ; and we are obliged to put ourselves under 


military protection for our houses and our persons. The | 
bell rings, and I have filled my time and paper with a | 


mere account of this house ; but it is what you will first 


inquire about, though of the least concern to others. | 


God bless you:—remember me to your worthy host. 
We can hardiy think of leaving town: there is much to 
be done to repair the ruins of our country and its repu- 
tation, as well as to console the nuinber of families ruined 
by wickedness, masking itself under the colour of reli- 
gious zeal. 


_ We have still to survey the most painful period 
in Burke’s history, commencing with the earliest 
steps of the French Revolution. 

During the last nine years of Burke’s Life, he 
played, on the stage of politics, a character so 
strangely unlike that by which he had earned his 
early glories, that one is at first half tempted to 
doubt his personal identity. Hardly, it should 
seem, could any two men be more unlike, than the 
assailant of Lord North and of Warren Hastings, 


and the champion of French legitimacy and of the | 


crusade against the French Revolution. Yet, in 
that richly, but anomalously-endowed mind, the 
Process which issued in the transformation was 
nothing more than natural. It arose partly out 


of the genuine tendencies of his intellect and feel- | while, in his series of writings on the great politi- 


| cal event of his old age, his reasonings a posteriort 


‘nz, partly out of incidental causes unfortunately 


in his personal position, The change 


Ge rging 


j/him known to the world—the Essay “On the 
Sublime and Beautiful,” and the ironical “ Vindi- 
'cation of Natural Society.” It acted thenceforth, 
steadily and consistently, on all his speculations, 
whether philosophical or political, and on the whole 
course of his public conduct. 

| It has long been universally admitted, that Burke, 
ifcompared withthe greatest thinkers, was eminently 
deficient in subtlety. But the praise which his intel- 
lect has received, as distinguished by remarkable 
comprehensiveness, requires to be considerably 
qualified. Comprehensive it certainly was, to a 
degree setting it very high in the scale of human 
‘intelligence. It was, indeed, alike comprehensive 
and versatile. It was equally capable of dealing with 
topics of the most dissimilar kinds, and of embracing 
in its thoughts on each department of knowledge a 
wonderful variety of relations. But to its compre- 
hensiveness there was a distinct limit. It possessed 
exceedingly little power of conceiving things in 
the abstract. It required to be excited by the re- 
presentation of objects to the imagination, of ob- 
jects in the concrete, before its powers could act 
with their characteristic energy. <A speculative 
principle was for it, till developed in practice, 
something dimly apprehended, and, consequently, 
viewed with distrust, or with positive disbelief. Ifa 
great principle presented itself as an abstract truth, 
speculatively developed by reasoning, but as yet 
untested by experience—and if there appeared, 
at the same time, an exception to that principle, 
in the form of a phenomenon which had actually 
| occurred—the exception, recommended to the ima- 
_gination by its concrete form, was eagerly em- 


_braced as a general or universal truth, and often 
became the foundation of a powerful structure of 
reasoning, leading to conclusions in which the 
great and ruling principle was either quite forgot- 
ten, or directly impugned, This was the turn of 
thinking which prompted the leading peculiarities 
'in the “ Reflections on the French Revolution.” 
But it was likewise the turn of thinking which 
had pervaded the author's mind forty years before. 
It is the clue to the great defects in the treatise 
“On the Sublime and Beautiful ;” defects which, 
in spite of its signal excellence in the analysis of 
particular phases of sensation and emotion, render 
it almost utterly worthless as a contribution to the 
universal theory of literature andart. Indeed, the 
principal difference, in kind, between the errors of 
_Burke’s latest political speculations, and those of 
his youthful hypothesis to account for the plea- 
sures of taste, consists in nothing more than 
this: that, in his metaphysical work, he dealt 
with questions on which no satisfactory theory had 
yet been propounded in the abstract, and as to 
_which, therefore, nothing checked him from build- 


_ing up rash systems upon his imperfect induction; 


were continually bringing him into collision with 
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certain theoretical laws of society, which his ac- | 
quaintance with political philosophy forbade him | 
to deny as false,—and which, accordingly, feeling | 


at the instigation of the Bill-of-Rights men, thought 
proper to fasten upon him in order to slur us, and to 

some name of consequence to patronize their madneg 
I suppose you have seen his answer in the papers, Jp. 


their inconsistency with the conclusions which par- | deed, the idea of short parliaments is, 1 confess, mend 
tial and insufficient experience seemed to teach as sible enough ; so is the idea of an election by ballot; 


true, he had to content himself with representing 


as subject to practical limitations, rendering them | caleting ceeansenste, Wf av sunt ean be Quan 


| the dispositions of capital people, in the temper, spirit, 


as rules of action all but useless. 
The risk to which Burke’s mental character 


exposed him, of losing sight of a great theoretical 
principle amidst the crowd of particular practical 


illustrated than in one of the latest letters of the 
series. ‘The writer is Mr. William Smith, an early | 


admirer of Burke, and then (in 1795) seemingly | 


hesitating between his secret conviction of the ne- 
cessity of a full emancipation for the Catholics, 
and the qualms with which an Irish barrister and 


member of parliament regarded the consequences | 


of a direct opposition to government. Smith was 


afterwards well known as an Irish judge; and his 
charges to grand juries have been much talked of 
in our own day. He was the father of the chival- 
rous gentleman, who at present does the Irish peo- 
ple the honour of acting as their Attorney-Gene- 
ral. He writes to Burke in these terms :-— 


I wish faithfully to discharge my duty when this ques- | 


tion shall come forward; and towards doing so, | feel 
that I require assistance. Should the Catholics sit in 
Parliament! My heart would dictate an answer in the 
affirmative ; but when I would call upon my reason in 


the question, it somehow loiters; and I can form no | 


steady and permanent opinion. Once more, my dear sir, 
excuse the freedom I am using. My motive is an honest 
one ; and I persuade myself that there is that warmth 
and kindness in your nature, as that my declaration of 
motive will obtain credit from you, and influence you 
somewhat to comply with my request. 

Perhaps you are in a certain degree answerable for 
my present fluctuation of opinion. You were my first 
master in politics; and you so taught me to qualify the 
force of general principle, by a regard to times and cir- 
cumstances, that, if these latter become complicated, | 
am more puzzled than an abstracter of, perhaps, but 
equal intellect. 

The natural consequence which this frame of 


mind produced upon Burke's political opinions | 


was, in the first place, a rooted distrust, amount- 


ing even to horror, of merely theoretical experi- | 
ments in legislation. This feeling is expressed re- | 
peatedly, and to his most confidential friends, from | 


the very earliest period of his correspondence. 
The rules of practical policy, which dwelt oftener 
on his mind than any other, were dictated by the 
homely proverb, which advises us to let well alone. 
This was the avowed principle of those cautious 


and healing measures which his party adopted in | 


regard to America, and of which he is understood 
to have been the main prompter. No thought oc- 
curs, either in his letters, or in his speeches and 
published writings, oftener than this ;—that con- 
stitutional forms are things of secondary impor- 
tance, and that good government and political in- 


dependence are alike to be sought only from the | 


Improvement of national and individual character. 
Here are some of the passages in which, at diffe- 


rent times, in the earlier part of his career, this | 


principle is enunciated :-— 
__ Lord Chatham behaved handsomely in rejecting the 
idea of a triennial parliament, which the jury of London, 


but I believe neither will stand their ground when ep. 
tered into minutely, and with a reference to 


(and docility, too,) of the lower, and in the thorough 
union of both, nothing can be done by any alterations in 
forms. Indeed, all that wise men even aim at is to keep 


exceptions, could hardly be more significantly } things from coming to the worst. Those who expect 


perfect reformations, either deceive or are deceived 
miserably. (1770.) 
Believe me, it is a great truth, that there never was, 
for any long time, a corrupt representation of a Virtuous 
people ; or a mean, sluggish, careless people that ever 
had a good government of any form. If it be true, in 
any degree, that the governors form the people, | am 
certain itis as true that the people in their turn impart 
their character to their rulers. Such as you are, sooner 
or later, must parliament be. I therefore wish, that you, 
at least, would not suffer yourselves to be amused by the 
style, now grown so common, of railing at the corruption 
of members of parliament. This kind of general invee. 
tive has no kind of effect, that I know of, but to make 
you think ill of that very institution, which, do what 
_ you will, you must religiously preserve, or you mnst give 
over all thoughts of being a free people. (1777.)... 
One thing, my dear friend, your manly sense will guard 
you against,—the admitting any tisionary politicians 
amongst us. We are sufficiently secured (by our exclu- 
sion from the court) from the mercenary of that tribe. 
| But the baue of the Whigs has been the admission among 
them of the corps of schemers, who, in reality and at 


bottom, mean little more than to indulge themselves with 
speculations ; but who do us infinite mischief by per- 
suading many sober and well-meaning people that we 
have designs inconsistent with the constitution left us by 
our forefathers. You know how many are startled with 
the idea of innovation. Would to God it were in our 
power to keep things where they are in point of form, 
provided we were able to improve them in point of sub- 
stance. The machine itse/f is well enough to answer any 
good purpose, provided the materials were sound. But 
what signifies the arrangement of rottenness? 

It is our business to take care that we who are elee- 
tors, or corporate magistrates, or freeholders, or members 
of parliament, or peers,(or whatever we may be,) that 
we hold good principles, and that we steadily oppose all 
_bad principles and bad men. Ifthe nation at large has 
| disposition enough for this end, its form of government 
is, in my opinion, fully sufficient for it ; but if the general 
_ disposition be against a virtuous and manly line of public 

conduct, there is no form into which it can be thrown 
that will improve its nature or add to its energy. I 
know that many gentlemen, in other parts of the king- 
dom, think it practicable to make the remedy of ou? 
public disorders attend on an alteration in our actual 
constitution ; and to bring about the former, as a conse- 
quence of the latter. But I believe that no people, who 
could think of deferring the redress of such grievances 
as ours, and the animadversion on such palpable miscon- 
duct as there has been lately in our affairs, until the 
| material alterations in the constitution which they pro 
pose can be brought about, will ever do any mighty 
— even if they should find themselves able to carry 
_ them. 


With a mind thus constituted, Burke fell, natu- 
rally and honestly, into a cordial acquiescence 

the opinions of the party, with which, on entering 
public life, cireumstances led him to connect him- 
self. With a mind thus constituted, he naturally 
_and honestly remained steadfast in his adherence 
_ to the least popular of the opinions which that party 
“held. He was a Whig ; but, under Lord Rocking: 
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ham, as under William Pitt the younger, he wasa 
highly aristocratic one. The Whiggism of those 
times, like the Liberalism of our own, was a house 
of many mansions. Burke resided with the Duke 
of Portland in the drawing-room floor: Fox and 
the more ardent of the party lived on a level with 
the street: and Wilkes and the “ Bill-of-Rights” 


men were appropriately lodged in the cellars of the | 
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area. If the not-unfrequent example of the great | 


orator himself could justify the hunting of a meta- 
hor to death, we might carry out the figure of 
h for the purpose of expressing the second of 

the truths just hinted at. Those who inhabited the 
street floor were more likely than those who dwelt 
higher to learn and understand what was going on 
in the street, and to contract acquaintance and 
sympathy with their out-of-door neighbours. And 
so it happened. Burke, and a few of the more 
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must totally sink. Yet I do assure you, that partly, and 
indeed principally, by the force of natural good spirits, 
and partly by a strong sense of what 1 ought to do, | 
bear up so well, that no one who did not know them, 
could easily discover the state of my mind or my cir- 
cumstances. I have those that are dear to me, for whom 
I must live as long as God pleases, and in what way 
he pleases. Whether I ought not totally to abandon 
this public station, for which | am so unfit, and have of 
course been so unfortunate, | know not. It is certainly 
not so easy to arrange me in it, as it has been hitherte. 
Most assuredly, 1 never will put my feet within the 
doors of St. Stephen’s chapel, without being as much my 
own master as hitherto I have been, and at liberty to 
pursue the same course. 

After his patron’s death, his personal influence 


_with his party gradually and steadily declined. 


aristocratic of his friends, remained obstinately | 


stationary, while the main body of the party, de- 


ciphering more readily the signs of the times, | 


marched rapidly on. The dissentients, at first form- 
ing a kind of rear-guard, were soon overtaken by 
the pursuing enemy, and could not well avoid a 
capitulation. 

To such a capitulation, Burke, through cireum- 
stances of a personal kind, was unfortunately ren- 
dered not likely to be averse. Corrupt motives,— 
the desire of gain in any shape or degree,—it wou 
be alike absurd and unjust to attribute to him. 


The charge is made improbable in the highest de- | 


gree by the structure of his character ; it is deci- 
sively negatived by the whole tenor of the circum- 
stances which followed the disruption of his party. 
But motives of private dissatisfaction with the 
conduct of the Whigs towards him,—and perhaps, 
it is to be feared, an alloy of jealousy towards the 
man who had become their head,—were not at all 
improbably active in his mind. Nor were such 
motives of recent growth. During Lord Rocking- 
ham’s life, he was, no doubt, the confidential and 
esteemed adviser of his political chiefs; buteventhen 
he was not their leader in the House of Commons, 
—the point to which his ambition clearly pointed. 
He was disqualified for such an eminence, not only 
by his want of rank, (though that would by itself 
have been a sufficient disqualification, ) but by his 
defects in temper and in manners, and by that 
want of practical soundness of judgment in real 
action, which so oddly accompanied his mighty en- 
dowments as a thinker, even on practical questions. 
In the pitched battles which made up the greater 
part of a campaign in the House, he fought but as 
Dowdeswell’s lieutenant. His highest promotion 


} 
| 


} 


Other leaders had to be found in the changes that 
occurred ; and the manifold and admirably ba- 
lanced gifts of Fox, aided not immaterially by his 
aristocratic place in society, soon raised him over 
the head of his early instructor and model, to the 
acknowledged and public command of the Whig 
host. In the beginning of 1789, Burke’s discontent 
appears to have been severely increased by the 
marked want of confidence shown towards him, at 
first, by the Prince of Wales and his political friends, 
on the agitation of the question as to the regency. 
He expresses to Windham a veliement desire to 
* withdraw from this scene for good and all ;” and 
regrets that the trial of Warren Hastings, as yet 
unfinished, binds him in point of honour still to re- 
main in public life. 

So placed, and so feeling, the distrust with which 
his cast of mind led him to view the first scenes in 
the tragedy of the French Revolution, was not 
likely to be at all diminished by the fact, that the 
great event was enthusiastically welcomed by Fox, 
and by those who reposed in him the faith of which 


they had not judged his early instructor to be wor- 
‘thy. Inthe spring of 1790, the introduction of the 
_ French question into parliament caused the public 
| quarrel between the two great men ; and in the end 
| of that yearthe publication of the“ Reflections on the 
| French Revolution,” placed Burke in the van, as 

the champion of opinions vehemently combated 


by a large majority of his old friends. 

In his private letters after this date, he sets forth 
repeatedly the same view of his own political posi- 
tion, which he gave to the public in such works as 
his “ Appeal from the New Whigs to the Old.” 


_A huge epistle, addressed in the beginning of 1792 
to Mr. Weddell, a near connexion of Lord Rock- 


ingham, is an elaborate manifesto in hisown de- 
fence. It expounds,—not quite fairly, but with 


_as little unfairness as could have been expected 


to an independent command, placed him only at | 


the head of storming parties, sent out occasionally | tion between him and his former allies. 


to make desperate assaults upon the ministerial 
breaches. Expressions of disappointment escaped 
from him even at an early period. So, in 1774, 
when it was uncertain whether he could find a 
seat in parliament, we find him writing thus to 
Lord Rockingham ;— 


In this difficulty, which is superadded to others, some- 


times when I am alone, in spite of all my efforts, I fall 


from a man of keen temper, writing under the 


pressure of strong irritation,—the state of the ques- 
And it 


_ brings out in several places,—with a significance 
_of which the writer can hardly have been conscious, 
_—some of those feelings of personal bitterness 


| 


which affected him towards Fox. 
In that piece [the Appeal] I have quite satisfied my 


| own conscience ; and I have done what I thought due 
_ to my own reputation, so far as the public is concerned. 
_ Now let me say a word to you, on what would not 


have been 80 proper to say to the public, as it regards 


tT 4 melancholy which is inexpressible, and to which, | the particular interests of the party, and my conduct 
gave way, | should not continue long under it, but | towards them and their leader, Mr. Fox. 
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me on account of a book, which I published on the idea, 
that the principles of a new, republican, Frenchified 
Whiggism, were gaining ground in this country, I can- 
not say it was written so/ely with a view to the service 
of that party. 


in my contemplation; aud I am hardly less sure, that 
(bating the insufficiency of the execution) it was well 
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As to the party which has thought proper to proscribe | from its numbers and from its property, to perform the 


I hope its views were more general. | 
But | am perfectly sure that this was one of the objects | 


calculated for that purpose; and that it had actually | 


produced that effect upon the minds of all those at whose 
sentiments it is not disrespectful to guess. Possibly it 
produced that effect without that exception. Mr. 
Montagu knows, many know, what a softening towards 


our party it produced in the thoughts and opinions of | 


many men in wany places. It presented to them senti- 
ments of liberty which were not at war with order, 
virtue, religion, and good government; and though. for 


Pe 
in other respects. 






services expected from a corps of light horse. . | . 

Visible as it was to the world, that not the despotism 
of a prince, but the condition of a gentleman, was the 
grand object of attack; I thought I should do service tg 
a party of gentlemen, to caution the public against giving 
countenance to a project, calculated for the ruin of sue} 
a party. 

When such an attempt was not excused, even as wel]. 
intended, there was but one way of accounting for the 
conduct of gentlemen towards me: it is, that from my 
hands they are resolved not to accept any service. Be 
itso. They are rid of an encumbrance; and I retire ty 
repose of body aud mind, with a repose of conscience 
tov; perfect with regard to the party and the public, 
however I may feel myself, as I do, faulty and deficient 
The only concern I feel is, that [am 


obliged to continue an hour longer in parliament. Whilst 


reasons Which I have cause to rejoice that I listened to, | 


I disclaimed myself as the organ of any party, it was the 


| I shall take no part. 


general opinion that I had not wandered very widely | 
of Lords, whilst I vote another in the House of Com. 


from the sentiments of those with whom I was known 
to be so closely connected. It was indeed then, and it 
is much more so now, absolutely necessary to separate 
those who cultivate a rational and sober liberty upon the 
plan of our existing constitution, from those who think 
they have no liberty, if it does not comprehend a right 
in them of making to themselves new constitutions at 
their pleasure. 

The party with which I acted had, by the malevolent 
and unthinking, been reproached, and by the wise and 
good always esteemed and confided in, as an aristocratic 
party. Such Lalways understood it to be, in the true 
sense of the word. 1 understood it to be a party, in its 
composition, and in its principles, connected with the 
solid, permanent, long-possessed property of the country ; 
a party which, by a temper derived from that species of 
property, aud affording a security to it, was attached to 
the ancient tried usages of the kingdom; a party, 
therefore, es-entially constructed unon a ground-plot of 
stability and independence ; a party, therefore, equally 
removed from servile court compliances, and froin 
popular levity, presumption, and precipitation. 

Such was the general opinion of the substance and 
Original stamina of that party. For one, | was fully 
persuaded that the spirit, genius, aud character of that 
party vajkt to be adupted, and, for a long time, I thought 
was adupted, by all the wee men who in the course of 
time should be agzregated to that body; whether any of 
these xcw men should be a person possessed of a large 
fortune of his own creating; or whether the new man 


should be (thengh of a family long decorated with the 


honours and d tivus of the tate) OnlY & Younyer 
brother, who had an importance to acquire by his 
industry and his talents;—or whether the new man should 
be (as was my case) icho//y new in the country, and 
aimed to illustrate himself and his family by the ser- 
vices he might have the furtune tv reuder to the public. 
All these deseriptions of new men, and more, if more 


there are, I conceived, without any formal engagement, 
by the very constitution of the party, to be bound with 
all the activity and of minds animated and 
awakened by great hopes and views, to support those 
aristucratic principles, and the aristucratic interests 
connected with them, as essential to the real benefit of 
the body of the people, to which all names of party, all 
ranks and orders in the state, and even government 

ght to be entirely subordinate. These prin- 
ciples and mterests, | conceived, were to give the bias to 
all their proceedings. Adhering to these principles, the 
aspiring minds that exalt and vivify a party, could not 
be heki in too much honour and consideration ;—depart- 
ing from them, they lose more than they can gain. They 
lose the advantages which they might derive from such 
@ party, and they cannot make it fit for the purposes for 
which they desire to employ it. Such a party, pushed 
forward by a blind impuise, m iy for some time proceed 
Without an exact knowledge of the point to which it is 
gving. It may be deluded; and, by being deluded, it 
may be discredited aud hurt ; bat it is too uawieldy, both 


energy 


1 
itself, ou 


I am there, except in some deep constitutional question, 
Lord Fitzwilliam and the Duke of 
Portland shall not be seen voting one way in the House 


mons; and any vote of mine, by which I may add eveg 
my mite of contribution towards supporting the system, 
or advancing the power of the new French whigs, | 
never will give. That corruption has cast deep roots in 


that party, and they vegetate in it (however discredited 


amongst the people in general) every day [proves] with 


greater and greate: force. The particular gentlemen who 





are seized with that malady (such I must consider it,) have, 
to my thinking, so completely changed their minds, that 
one knows no longer what to depeud upon, or upon what 
ground we stand. Some of them (besides the two 
leaders) are, indeed, so high in character, and of such 
great abilities, that their mistake, if such it be, must 
make a most mischievous impression. I know they say, 
that they do not want to introduce these things here, 
&c. &c.—-but this is a poor business, while they pro- 
pagate all the abstract principles, and exalt to the stars 
the realization of them at our door. They are sublime 
imetaphysicians ; and the horrible consequences produced 
by their speculations affect them not at all. They only 
ask whether the proposition be true !— Whether it pro- 
duces good or evil,is no part of their concern. This long 
letter, my dear friend, is for you ; but so for you, as that 
you may show itto suchof ourfriends who,thoughthey ean- 
uot in prudence support, will not in justice coudema me, 

To a man of Burke’s warmly affectionate dis 
position, the estrangement from old and cherished 
friends was the worst of all the evils which as yet 
had fallen upon him. And yet, perhaps, the total 
cessation of intercourse with Fox and others was 
not so deeply felt, as those mild reproofs which he 
had to bear from such men as Lord Charlemont. 
In his changed relations towards those who, like 
that excellent person, still desired to remain on 
friendly terms with him, there was something that 
was far more humbling than open hostility. 
Attack roused a spirit like his to a resistance 
whose very vehemence restored self-respect. There 
is a singular mixture of all these shades of feeling, 
in a curious correspondence which took place in 
1790, between him and Mr. Francis, better known 
as Sir Philip. He, having received proofs of & 
part of the * Reflections,” and afterwards read the 
whole work as printed, commented upon it with 
much soundness of reasoning, but in a tone rather 
resembling the polemical causticity of Junius, than 
the kindliness with which one friend might treat 
another, even in endeavouring to show him that 
he isin error. Burke answered two such criticisms. 
In his answer to the first there are expressions 
which it makes one sad to look at. They are the 


| voice of deep mental anguish. 
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Mr Dear Sirn,—I sat up rather late at Carlton-house, | 
god on my retura hither, I found your letter on my | 
table. I have not slept since. You will, therefore, ex- | 
case me if you find any thing confused, or otherwise ex- | 

than I could wish, in speaking upon a matter 
ch interests you from your regard to me. There are | 
come things in your letter for which I must thank you ;_ 
there are others which I must answer :—some things | 
bear the mark of friendly admonition ; others bear sume | 
resemblance to the tone of accusation. — oes | 

You are the only friend I have who will dare to give | 
me advice; 1 must, therefore, have something terrible | 
in me, Which intimidates all others who know me from 

‘ving me the only unequivocal mark of their regard. 
Whatever this rough and menacing manner may be, | | 
must search myself upon it; and when I discover it, old 
ss lam, 1 must endeavour to correct it. I flattered my- 
self, however, that you at least would not have thought 
my other friends justified in withholding from me their 
services of this kind. You certainly do not always con- 
vey to me your opinions with the greatest tenderness 
aud management; and yet I do not recollect, since | 
first had the pleasure of your acquaintance, that there 
has been a heat or a coolness of a single day’s duration, 
on my side, during that whole time. I believe your 
memory cannot present to you an instance of it. IL ill 


deserve friends, if | throw them away on account of the | 


eandour and simplicity of their good nature. In parti- | 
cular you know, that you have in some instances favoured 
me with your instructions relative to things | was pre- 
paring forthe public. If 1 did not in every instance 
agree with you, I think you had, on the whole, sufficient 
proofs of my docility, to make you believe that I re- 
ceived your corrections, not only without offence, but 
with no small deyree of gratitude. ° ‘ ‘ 

Your main objections are, however, of a much deeper 
nature, and go to the political opinions and moral senti- 
ments of the piece; in which I find, though with no sort 
of surprise, having often talked with you on the subject, 
~—that we differ only in every thing. You say, “ the 
mischief you are going to do yourself, is to my appre- 
hension palpable; I snuff it in the wind, and my taste 
sickens at it.” This anticipated stetich,; that turns your 
stomach at such a distance, must be nanseous indeed. 
You seem to think I shall ineur great (and not wholly 
uadeserved) infamy, by this publication. This makes it 
a matter of some delicacy to me, to suppress what I have 
written; for I must admit in my own feelings, and in 
that of those who have seen the piece, that my senti- | 
ments and opinions deserve the infamy with which they 
are threatened. If they do not, I know nothing more 
than that I oppose the prejudices and inclinations of 
many people. ‘This | was well aware of from the begin- 
ning; and it was in order to oppose those inclinations 
aad prejudices that [ proposed to publish my letter. 

oe & * I have been interrupted, and have said 
enough. Adieu! believe me always sensible of your 
friendship; though it is impossible that a greater dif- | 
ference can exist on earth, than, unfurtunately for me, 
there is on those subjects, between your sentiments and 
mine. Eom. Burke, 


In answer to the second letter of censure, written 
y f. Sw } 9 _ = ° 
ater the work had been published, Burke takes up 
igher ground, 


fam very much obliged to you for your kind resolu- 

nto defend my late publication against your better 
idgment. I confess I should be more pleased to owe | 
this service to your approbation of my sentiments, than 
your partiality to their author. However, though | 
Jour concurrence with me would do more honour to my 
“ase, your friendship is more flattering to my person. | 
i that I receive a full compensation for our difference 
Spon the points in question, which I am sorry to see by 
Jour paper is as wide as possible. 
—o the sheets you seut me from Newmarket | 
+ roc This doves not give @ great deal of | 
egal ven one reads any thing written by you. | 
~ emarks are, indeed, made with great skill and 
mity: but they hardly 





excellent wisdom and of perverse error, 


sentence with clearness and truth. 
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private and particular instruction. They affect the 
body and substance of the design of a piece already 
public, and on which the general judgment must be con- 
clusively and irrevocably past. Your paper has much 
more the character of a piece in an adverse controversy, 
carried on before the tribunal of the nation at large, 
than of the animadversion of a friend on his friend's 
performance. In it are many arguments ad hominem ; 
gome, ad rerecundiam; some, ad incidiam ercandam ; 
not a few, ad captandum. 1 suppose, in sending this 
paper to me, you meant it as a protest against the 
defence, which your friendship might compel you to 
make, of opinions which, privately, you could not 
countenance, . . : . . . . . 

I decline controversy with you, because I feel myself 
over-matched in a competition with such talents as 
yours. | have written this merely because there are 
circumstances in which silence may be construed into 
greater disrespect than contradiction; and I should be 
sorry that any thing in my behaviour conld bear the 
slightest appearance of disrespect to you: it would do 
little credit to my understanding. For the rest, | am 
not likely to alter my opinions. I never will be per- 
suaded that, because people have lived under an abso- 
lute monarchy, with all its inconveniences and grievances; 
therefore they are in the right to ruin their country, on 
the speculation of regenerating it in some shape or 
other. ‘I never ean believe it right to destroy all the 
credit, power, and influence of the gentry of a country, 
and a great deal of their property, and to rest its 
administration in the hands of its mechanics: I cannot 
think the religion of the Gospel, which you speak of 
with love and respect, or any other, can be promoted by 
the kind endeavours of those who do not so much as 
pretend to be any other than atheists, These are 
opinions | have not lightly formed, or that I can lightly 
quit. Therefore let us end here all discussion on the 
subject. There is another, on which I have the happi- 
ness of more agreement with you. May I hope to see 
you on Monday morning, at the house in Duke-street, 
St. James’s, which | have taken! It is a red house, 
All here present their best respects and wishes; and 


‘believe me, with most sincere respect and regard, my 


dear sir, your most faithful and obedient humble 
servant, kom. Burke. 

Fits of deep dejection, and sourness of temper in 
private intercourse, were not the worst of the evil 
consequences caused by Burke’s sense of having 
sunk in the estimation of those upon whose good 
opinion he had set a high value. The irritation 
which possessed his feelings led his thoughts but 
too often lamentably astray. It caused many of the 
most decided of those faults, which make his latest 
published writings to be so strange a mixture of 
It misled 
not unfrequently even his deliberate judgments 
upon questions of political philosophy, as to which 
hismind, if not thus biassed, would have pronounced 
It betrayed 
him still oftener into the hasty assertion of para- 
doxes, which had no merit but that of gratifying 
his resentinent against those at whose hands he 
conceived himself, (not without some reason,) to 
have suffered misrepresentation and wrong. 

But the most melancholy of all the results to 
which this soreness of feeling conduced, was its 
tempting him into personal relations with parties 
from whom it would have been a duty to his own 
character to keep himself sternly aloof. Accus- 
tomed, for thirty years, to give forth responses 
which were accepted as oracular, he still longed to 
see his tripod surrounded by believing worshippers. 
Nourished, throughout life, by continual praise 


seem to be penned for my! and honour, his vanity craved its natural food, 
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Faith in his opinions, reverence for his genius, 


withdrawn by those who had so long paid him 
homage, were accepted willingly from whatever 


quarter they came; nay, such faith and such 


reverence were sought anxiously in quarters 


where, if they were found, he ought to have felt 
that they were worthless or even degrading. 

Such approval was sought from His Majesty’s 
ministers. Burke, as we firmly believe, wanted 
from them neither place nor profit. But he did 
want and expect to receive from them countenance 
and thanks, for his services to the cause which they 
professed to have so much at heart. They felt the 
justice of his claims, and did their best to acknow- 
ledge them ; but their acknowledgments were not 
always satisfactory to the recipient, 
liating to human nature to see Edmund Burke, the 


patriot and man of genius, depressed in spirits | his invitation. 





It is humi- | 


in one bouquet. Itold him that the absurdity of 4, 
usurpation would do its own business, if not preventeg 
by the weakness of one man. After the levée, he askeg 
Dundas who he thought was the one man I m 
whether it was the king! He said he believed it 
as it was most certainly. I had afterwards a convers. 
tion with Dundas at his office. . ; F 
I send this through some hand that he provides, 1 
think it better to send you a pacquet of all our letter 
than to detail their contents. I dine to-morrow at Dap. 
das’s with Mr. Pitt and Sir David Dalrymple. . . , . 
Two of my letters were to apprise you of my doubts 
and uneasiness concerning the disposition of the minis. 
ters ; two others were to assure you that I was perfectly 
easy on that head. My last announced to you the 
return of my doubts and anxieties. When my first up. 
easiness was removed, by what I thought a very clear 
explanation on the part of Dundas, he asked me to dine 
with him at Wimbledon, in order to meet a Scotch 
judge, (Lord Hailes,) who, he said, was, and I found to 
be, a clever man, and generally knowing. I accepted 
Mr. Pitt dined there with some others. 


—~ 


because two or three ‘Tory statesmen did not show | He pressed me to stay the night, and I complied ; but 


him sufficient personal attention—te watch his 
spirits rising again when the fancied neglect is 
made good—to observe how he is disappointed be- 
cause Mr. Dundas (deputed, on account of their 
old connexion in Indian affairs, to do the honours 
of Downing Street to the equivocal but important 
friend) does, indeed, invite him to dinner, but 
takes care not to say a word about politics during 
the whole evening. All these sad weaknesses are 
unveiled by Burke to a witness from whom he had 
no concealments. They come to light in letters to 
his son. 


neither at dinner, supper, or breakfast, did a single 


| word pass which had the smallest reference either to 





j 
i 


Pitt; the following with Lord Grenville. 


| 


foreign or domestic politics. It is odd that so many 
politicians could have met, and could have kept s 
totally clear of that subject. So it was. When I re. 
turned hither, I received a card from Lord Hawkes. 
bury, desiring me to dine with him in the country, to 
meet the Comte de Mercy Argentean, who was very de- 
sirous of seeing me. He is much in the confidence of the 
Queen of France, and much attached to her. He is also 
much in favour with the Emperor. That day also, no 
political discourse. He was to dine the next day with 
The latter 
asked me to dine with him, but I had been previously 
engaged at home. The Count de Mercy appointed the 


I shall perfectly keep secret all that you have told next morning to breakfast with me. There we had 


me, from all manner of persons. 
of seeking the ministers upon this business, because 
they have made no advances whatsoever to me on the 
subject; no, not so much as to thank me for my 
pamphlet. It is plain to me, that whatsoever the 
reason may be, they make use of the greatest reserve 
upon the subject, and that the diplomatic people hear 
nothing from them, with regard to it, that is not very 
ambiguous. Iam really afraid to converse with them, 
and my fears extend to you. ; ° ‘ 

I told you that the ministers had taken no notice of 
my book. It was then true. But this day I have had 
the enclosed civil note from Dundas. The success of this 
last pamphlet is great indeed. Every one tells me that 
it is thought much better than the former. I have no 
objection to their thinking so; but it is not my opinion. 
It may, however, be more useful. Not one word from 
one of our party. They are secretly galled. They 
agree with me toa tittle; but they dare not speak out 
for fear of hurting Fox. As to me, they leave me to 
myself; they see that I can do myself justice. Dodsley 
is preparing a third edition ; the second I have corrected. 

Since I wrote the two first sheets I have seen Mr. 
Dundas, and have received a most complete and satis- 
factory assurance of the neutrality, at least amicable, of 
this court. To say the truth, I asked him his opinion 
directly, and without management. But he set me quite 
at my ease, not only with regard to himself, but to every 
subdivision of the ministry, who all agreed, and very 
heartily, in this point. i e P : 

1 was at the levée yesterday, as the rule is, when the 
king sends you acivil message. Nothing could be more 
gracious than my reception. He told me that he did not 


} 


| 
| 


him to whom it was addressed. 


written ; but he saw he was mistaken: that there was | 


very much added, and new and important, and, what 
was most material, what could not be answered. He then 
asked me whether | had seen that scheme of absurdity, 
the French constitution, and what I thought of it. I 
told him I had seen all the flowers separately, and did 
not like them better now that I had seen them tied up 


I ought to be cautious , much political discourse, 


Nor was it only from the British throne and its 
satellites that Burke condescended to receive 
honours. Foreign crowned heads likewise pre- 
sented themselves for audiences ; and it would be 
unreasonable to expect that flattery like this 
should be received otherwise than thankfully by 
But discrowned 
monarchs likewise were eagerly enlisted among the 
retainers of the champion of royalty and aris- 
tocracy. The letters last quoted from were 
addressed to Burke’s son, while he was abroad on 
an equivocal and unsafe mission to the exiled 
French princes at Coblentz, in which his father 
had been tempted to involve him by the intrigues 
of the ex-minister Calonne. Out of this embassy 
grew much of that which it is most unpleasant to 
read in the closing years of the Correspondence. 
It brought Burke into a closeness of personal com- 
munication with the Bourbons, which evidently 
gratified him not a little. It is difficult to say 
whether it be most annoying to see this dis- 
tinguished man addressing to Marie Antoinette, in 


cipher, advices which he confessed she would de- 


spise,—or to read the letters of compliment and 
mutual approval which passed between him and 
that “ unfortunate woman’s” two brothers-in-law, 


think any thing could be added to what I had first | Monsieur, and the Count d’Artois. Edmund Burke 


exchanging praises with Charles the Tenth! The 
image would be ludicrous, if it were not re- 
volting. 

But, it must next be specially noted, Burke’s 
relations to the ministry and their party would be 
most imperfectly and unfairly estimated, were BO 
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of his conduct to be. described but those 
which were spoken of lately. Those circum- 
stances do not explain at all sufficiently the ano- 
nature of his position; nor do they, if 

ted alone, do justice to that which was 
raiseworthy in his views and behaviour. He 
obeyed the ministry in nothing : he would not even 
with them, unless when they chose to obey 

him. He resisted them stoutly, even in their policy 
with regard to the events which alone drew him 
and them together. He differed from them dia- 
metrically as to the conduct of that unlucky war, 
which he, like them, (and much more decidedly 
than their leader, Pitt,) held to be “ just and ne- 
cessary.” He remonstrated against their feeble 
measures privately ; he denounced them publicly 
in the pamphlets which he published after his re- 
tirement from parliament. Never was ministry 
plagued with such a partisan. Or rather, to ex- 
press the relation more correctly, never was party 
perplexed by such an ally,—an ally too powerful 


_ not to be courted, yet too thoroughly unmanage- 


able to be efficiently used. 

Nor was this all. There was one great question, 
upon which his head and heart were alike sound 
to the very last. To Ireland his affection was 
always true. In regard to the treatment of 
Ireland, his indignation never waxed cold ;— 
the genuine remedies for the evils of Ireland 
were always clearly and steadily present to his 
view. It is consolatory to be able to close the 
survey of his agitated career, with a notice of 
events in which his enlightened patriotism shone 
out with steady brightness, and in which an hon- 
ourable part was borne by one who was dearer to 
him than fame or life, 


No man was ever, in his own home, more loving | 


or more beloved, than Edmund Burke. He was 
idolized from childhood by his brother, and by 


their distant relative, William Burke ; the latter of | 
whom, indeed, aided him manfully and usefully | 


in his opening struggles. A marriage contracted 
in his twenty-ninth year gave him a wife, whose 
good sense, though it could not make him rich, 
preserved him from the evils of improvident 
poverty, and whose affection and sweetness were 
his unfailing solace amidst the anxieties and pro- 
vocations of his public life. Richard Burke ; the 
only son of this marriage who survived infancy, 
was the idol of his father’s heart. We have seen 
how the image of the son presents itself to the 
mind of the father, in the indignant remonstrance 
addressed to his clerical assailant. He is thus 
named in a letter to the Marquis of Rockingham, 
when he was in his seventeenth year. 
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of absence. It is a good time to form his tongue to 
foreign languages. I feel, almost every day of my life, 
the inconvenience of wanting them ; so | propose to take 
him with me to Blois. 


Educated carefully, and completely prepared for 
public life under his father’s kindly yet vigilant 
eye, this young man displayed an honourable 
steadiness of character, and a pervading rectitude 
of judgment, which gained for him alike the 
affection of his family and friends, and the confi- 
dence of those with whom, in his prematurely 
closed career, he became connected in public busi- 
ness. Shy and quiet, he wanted his father's 
spirit of enterprise. Without exhibiting any 
marked promise of his father’s originality and 
force of mind, he received, and used with docile 
intelligence, the lessons of that father, of whom he 
says, in one of his interesting letters, that his folly 
was wiser than the wisdom of other men. But to 
the imagination of paternal genius, possessed by 
the spirit of paternal love, he appeared as some- 
thing scarcely mortal. It was the father's cease- 
less dream for many a year, that his misfortunes 
should be compensated by his son’s prosperity and 
greatness ; that his fame (proud though he was of 
it) should be eclipsed in the splendour of his son’s 
mightier name. It was not so decreed. 

Before the ill-judged mission to Coblentz, 





Richard Burke, then thirty-two years old and a 
member of the bar, was nominated, by the com- 
mittee in Dublin, to be agent for the Irish Roman 
Catholics. His father thankfully and proudly 
accepted the appointment in his name, and so- 
lemnly dedicated the hope of his old age to the 
harassing and dangerous duties which it involved, 
Richard spent a considerable time in Ireland, ac- 
quiring information as to the state of the country, 
and vainly attempting to negotiate with the go- 
-vernment. Both then and afterwards, he and 
‘his father maintained, with some of the Catholic 
leaders, a constant correspondence. The letters 
_make up the greater part of the fourth volume in 
the collection, and a smaller part of the third. 
They are among the most pleasing as well as valu- 
able of the series. 

The views of Burke himself, as there expressed, 
are dictated by sound opinions on the theory of 
society, and are enunciated with all that uncom- 
promising frankness which had always been a 
distinctive feature, and sometimes a hurtful fault, 
in his parliamentary conduct. The result of his 
son’s exertions was disappointment alike to him- 
self and his clients: but his conduct was highly 
creditable ; and many of the instructions which 
he received from his father are not only interest- 
ing in themselves, but valuable even now as leasons 








In the mean time I profit of this little cessation of | for the advocates of a just policy towards that 


business to apply to the education of my son, and to the 
means of his doing something for himself in the world. 
I shall have nothing else to leave him; and your lordship, 
and all those I wish to please, would censure me, if I 
were wholly negligent in this point. The boy deserves 
well of me ; for he is not idle, and he has a good disposi- 
tion. He is lately entered a student of Christ Church 
ia Oxford; and answered, on the examination, to the 
satisfaction of those who examined him. I think he is 
fall young for the university ; and the Bishop of Chester 
80 good as to indulge him with a year’s leave 





unfortunate country. It is impossible for us to 
present adequate specimens of those letters, or to 
comment even upon the very few extracts which 
our space allows us to give. 

One letter, written in 1792, is exceedingly curi- 
ous. It prophesies, and pointedly condemns, one 
measure of Irish policy which has lately been 
favoured by some of the Whig leaders. It pro- 
phesies also another measure, which O’Connell 
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asserts to have been lately attempted by the leaders 
of the Tories. 


There should be a reconciliation between the Catholics 
and Protestants in Ireland. This I hold to be the most 
essential part of the whole plan. I agree with you 
heartily, that every hour of delay in this reconciliation 
puts the execution of so proper and necessary a measure 
at a distance of years. Will the consideration of what 
they do, call upon their whole stock of philosophy? I 
aim convinced that folly alone cannot wholly ruin an 
established empire. Cunning must come to its aid. 
Amongst the poor devices of this sure and natural ally of 
absurdity, is the scheme you talk of, but which will 
hardly take place, of bribing the Catholic clergy, by 
giving to them some share in the establishment of the 
Church, and letting them into a partnership in the odium 
attendant upon tithes. You observe very rightly, that 
this would be the destruction of all religion whutsoever ; 
and when that is destroyed, nothing can be saved, or is 
worth saving. You say right, too, the scheme, taken by 
itself, is a piece of just and prudent arrangement. I 
have often recommended it, but for a very different pur- 
pose. Many things done from principles of justice, pro- 
duce in their secondary consequences excellent effects 
of policy ; aud for low tricking purposes, produce the very 
direct reverse. As a piece of mere substantive ecclesias- 
tical and civil arrangement, if the ecclesiastical estate 
Was put on a more reasonable and durable basis, this 
would be wise. In future, something of the kind per- 
haps will be thought necessary. But this is evidently 
a part of the plan of low cunning, by which they hoped 
first to divide the laity amongst themselves :—This is, to 
divide the clergy from the laity. Both will be equally 
vain in the issue, and mischievous in the attempt. They 
never will prevail on the laity to take this bribe to the 
clergy, as a substitute for the essential privileges of 
subjects refused to them. A clergy known to be crea- 
tures of the Castle, and, in a manner, avowedly bribed 
fur the purpose of enslaving their flocks, (the bribe, too, 
taken out of the bowels of their own poor,) this clergy 
would lose, and that in the twinkling of an eye, the 
little remains of influence which they yet retain. Gentle- 
men who call themselves Protestants, (1 do not well 
know what that word means, and nobody ever would 
or could inform me,) are dupes of their own calumnious 
representations, which serve to mislead them, and irri- 
tate those against whom they are made. In order to 
render the Catholics contemptible, they have ever repre- 
sented them as men, in all cases incapable of forming any 
ideas or opinions, or even wishes ef their own ; but that 
their bodies and souls were at the entire disposal of 
their priests. These miserable creatures, the zealots of 
the ascendency, have been fed with this stuff as their 
nurse’s pap, and it is never to be got out of their habit. 
Their low and senseless malice makes them utterly 
incapable of forming a right judgment on any thing. 
Such is their notion. But 1, who know the Catholics of 
Ireland better than these gentlemen, who never have 
conversed with them, and who, of course, are more 
ignorant of the real state of their own country than that 
of Japan, know that at no time within my observation 
have the Catholic clergy had a great deal of influence 
over the Catholic people. I have never known an in- 
stance, (until a few of them were called into action by 
the mancuvres of the Castle,) that in secular concerns 
they took any part at all. It is different from the time 
when the clergy were formed of the first and most accre- 
dited nobility of the kingdom, which they continued to 
be long after the refurmation had taken place in Eng- 
land. At present, being stripped of all adventitious 
aids, and having nothing but the mere credit belonging 
to them, I think that, though not wholly without in- 
fluence, (and God forbid they or any clergy should,) 
they have rather less than any other clergy I know. 
- + « « « My inference from the matter is this :— 
that if the Castle-ascendency could bribe the whole body 
of the Roman Catholic clergy (a thing not very likely) 
into a treacherous conduct towards three millions of 
their laity,—that not any thing else would result from 





it than this, that they would never attend on the mini 

of one of these corrupt and silly creatures. They Would 
call them the Castleick clergy. They would have 
priests ; and though this might add a little to the eon. 
fusions of the country and to the public expenses, (th, 
great object next to the job, to which they have red 

the public interests,) they might be sure it would no 
lessen by one the number of those who contend fo 
justice on the tenor of the good old common-law of 
England, and the principles of the English constitutj 
and who bear impatiently, as impatiently they ought to 
bear, the yoke of late prostitute acts of an innovatj 
parliament, made within the memory of some yet liyj 

in derogation of the wisdom, spirit, virtue, and a Jo 
line of honour, of the brave ancestors of all the parties, 
as well as by an insolent violation of public faith, from 
one of the parties to the other. Alas! these poor crea. 
tures are rendered impotent by their ability, and misled 
and blinded by their very experience. They are shop. 
keepers, hucksters, and dealers in retail. They are ip- 
finitely expert in the mode of gaining individuals, ang 
at contriving, with the greatest waste of the human fa- 
culties, to obtain the concurrence of others to make a fur. 
ther waste of them. But, for want of ever dealing in the 
great, they do not know, that, though multitudes may 
be deluded, they never can be bribed. Their leaders 
may be bought once,—perhaps twice, but never more, 
The third time they will not be worth the bribe. But 
the question is not, as the hucksters of ascendency think, 
of dealing with a credulous mob, soon inflamed, soon 
extinguished. No such thing, as you know as well as [ 
The igneous fluid has its lodging ina solid mass. There 
are persons amongst the Catholics of Ireland of deep 
thought, keen sagacity, and sound understanding ; and 
those not a few. There are successions of them. If one 
is bought off, twenty will come on. You have read the 
discourses at the last Dublin meeting. I don’t subscribe 
to every word in them, no more than to what I hear in 
parliamentary debates, where I approve the main matter; 
but this I say, that in no parliamentary discussion have 
l ever heard a topic better handled. I doubt whether, 
on that subject, man’s faculties can go beyond it. Do 
they think that such men can be cheated by their poor 
little transparent threads ? 


A subsequent letter, besides paying a well- 
deserved compliment to Lord Fitzwilliam, (who, 
having, with the Duke of Portland, joined the 
ministry, was then, for too short a time, Lord 
Lieutenant,) sets forth another truth, which is 
unfortunately quite as much a truth now as it 
was fifty vears ago. The similarity of the state 
of feeling there described to that which now pre- 
vails is striking in itself, But it is somewhat more 
than striking when we recollect, that the letter 
speaks of things as they stood no longer than four 
years before the breaking out of a rebellion, which 
shook the empire to its very centre. 


If Lord Fitzwilliam was to live for half a centary, 
and to continue in station as long as he lived, I should 
not pray to God for a greater security to you for every 
thing that you hold dear. For, in that time, his virtues 
(the greatest and unmixed that I have known in man) 
would bring the leading men of the nation into habits of 
moderation, lenity, equity, and justice, which the prac- 
tice of some hundreds of years, and the narrow hard- 
heartedness of a monopoly, have, in a manner, banished 
from the minds of too many of them. For it is plain, 
that the late change in the laws has not made any al- 
teration in their tempers, except that of aggravating 
their habitual pride by resentment and vexation. They 
have resolved to make one, among the many unhappy 
discoveries of our times. It is this: that neither the 
laws, nor the dispositions of the chief executive magis 
trate, are able to give security to the people whenever 
certain leading men in the country, and in office, are 
against them. They have actually made the discovery j 
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and a dreadful one it is for things, laws, and subjects, 
This is what makes all ideas of aecendency in particular 
factions, whether distinguished by party-names taken 
from theology or from politics, so mischievous as they 
have been. Wherever such factions predominate in 
such a manner, that they come to link (which, without 
joss of time, they are sure to do,) a pecuniary and per- 
sonal interest with the licentiousness of a party domina- 
tion, nothing can secure those that are under it. If this 
was not clear enough upon a consideration of the nature 
of things and the nature of men, the late proceedings in 
Ireland, subsequent to the repeal of the penal laws, 
would leave no doubt of it. For (besides not suffering 
individual Catholics to derive the smallest benefit from 
the capacities which the laws had granted to them) a 
more fierce, insolent, and contumelious persecution had 
not (except in the time between 61 and ’66) been carried 
on against them during the long period of my memory. 
This religious persecution, like most others, has been 
carried on under the pretext of their being bad subjects, 
and disaffected to the govermment. I think it very pos- 
sible that, to a degree, the ascendants were sincere. 
The understanding is soon debauched over to the passions ; 
and our opinions very easily follow our wishes. When 
we are once ill-inclined to any man, or set of men, we 
readily believe any evil of him or them that is inconve- 
nient to our hostile designs. Besides, in that they have 
another excuse. Knowing and feeling that they are 
themselves attached to the cause of government only on 
account of the profit they derive from their connexion 
with it, it cannot enter into their conceptions how any 
man can be other than a rebel, who is not brought into 
an obedience to law and authority. They are excusable, 
and may do the worst of things without being the worst 
of men. But it is net the less, but the more necessary, 
that you should guard against such implacable and 
principled enemies by an unremitting vigilance and 
a severe distrust. In the same manner that you 
never give the smallest credit to your enemies, in that 
proportion you are to cherish and support your real 
friends, who were such at the time of trial ; and, indeed, 
to wish well to all such as, without malice, went with 
the fashion and the crowd, but have since shown gentle 
and placable dispositions. Well to know your friends 
and your enemies, is almost the whole history of politi- 
cal prudence. 


The letter containing these significant observa- 
tions deals with one of the few topics, which alone 
had power, after the autumn of 1794, to awaken 
Burke from overwhelming grief. In August of 


father’s agony, breaking out at first into wild 
despair, settled down gradually into a depression 
which speedily sapped the foundations of life. 
Still the fiery spirit could not be-quite subdued. 
Indignation at least survived, though hope was 
lost. Indeed, his poor son was hardly cold in the 
grave before the father was called from the mourn- 
ing-chamber, to repel insults heaped on him by 
the resentment of his alienated political friends. 
His pension — intimated to him for the first time 
while his son lay unburied, and accepted (as he 
himself averred) that he might discharge the debts 
he had incurred by his devotion to the interests of 
his country and the Whig party—was vehemently 
attacked in the House of Lords, by the Duke of 
Bedford and the Earl of Lauderdale. To the for- 
mer of these, Burke, in his “ Letter to a Noble 
Lord,” administered a chastisement which we 
hotice here for the purpose only of observing a 
curious fact. Not only in that work, but in others 
Written after his son’s death, Burke’s imagination 
— dormant in his habitual mood of sorrowful re- 
flection, but still at his command when powerful 
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excitement roused his passions —is even more 
profuse in the imagery it pours forth than it had 
been before his last calamity overtook him. 
Nay, in particular, ludicrous pictures are painted 
in those latest works with a coarse breadth of 
detail, which reminds one of the unhappy Cowper, 
diverting his mind from thoughts leading to- 
wards insanity, by calling up the odd fancies of 
his famous comic ballad, 

Yet again Burke was aroused from his dejection, 
His fancy became once more oppressed by the 
nightmare of republican opinions; and he closed 
his public course by preaching anew the crusade 
against France, in the “ Letters on a Regicide 
Peace.” But, throughout all his gloomiest and 
saddest hours, the Correspondence shows that the 
recollection of Ireland always dwelt upon his 
mind. He watched constantly, with anxiety, nay, 
with terror, the progress of that system of con- 
temptuous misgovernment, which was soon to be 
compelled to maintain itself by the aid of the 
musket and the gallows. 

But even things less alarming were now viewed 
by him in the same hopeless aspect. The shadow 
of his son’s coffin darkened every object upon 
which his eye was cast: the image of the dead 
came up in every train of thought. He writes 
thus to the Duke of Portland on his accession to 
the ministry, six weeks after Richard Burke's 
death :— 

God bless you and guide you: every thing appears to 
me, in this season, to be serious and alarming in the 
highest degree. Office, to which men like you can only 
be called by an imperious duty, cannot afford to be con- 
ducted, as formerly it might with impunity, by fancy, 
liking, or momentary expediency. Again excuse the 
liberty of zeal and affection. I am as a man dead: and 
dead nfen, in their written opinions, are heard with 


patience. I have now no one earthly interest of my own. 
{ have no other way than this, of showing my gratitude 


for your long-continued kindness to me and to my poor 
_brother. Alas! he and my son are gone, and can no 


longer call fur the protection of any mortal. 
I am ever, with the most affectionate and cordial 


. - : . .. | attachment to your person, your honour, and your best 
that year his son died of a rapid decline. The | oe gree seen F patpune y . 


interests, my dear Lord, your Grace’s most sincere, but 
most unhappy friend. 

Nor did this deep despondency ever depart. It 
breaks out by fits even in the few public writings 
for which he was able to summon up resolution. 
It is never long absent in the tone of his private 
letters, even when he attempts to put on an air of 
resignation or of cheerfulness. There occurs one 
touching picture of childless and feeble old age— 
a sad picture of the desolate hearth. It is ina letter 
addressed, the year before Burke’s death, to an old 
[rish friend, who had offered a visit from himself 
and his French son-in-law. 

You have been very good and charitable in wishing 
to visit this infirmary, where my wife, my poor old 
friend William Burke, and myself, are all lame,— Mrs. 
Burke of the very same lameness which took her, some 
years ago, without effect, to Margate, where we had the 
pleasure of seeing you. The sight of such a sympathiz- 
ing friend, is a comfort to those who are no longer in 
society. Since my calamity,1] have not dined out of my 
own house; nor am I fond of receiving any new acquain- 
tance; my business and my pleasure in this life being 
both of them completely over. 

When I mentioned Mons, de Montesquieu, it was not 
asa man I wished to see on account of his own dis- 
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tinguished merit, or the fame of his family, which the | Burke! It was like few others. But it is not 
world is so full of, and to whose labours the world owes | upon hearts who do not feel it. I look back on tha 
so much. It is as a part of an old friend that I, who | friendship formed in the precious days of innocent chijg. 
refuse all new acquaintance, took the liberty of desiring | hood, between thee and my lamented parent.—| trac, 
him to accompany you; our house has very little lodging | its progress, which is so imprinted on my mind, that | 
room, and it is all we could do to lodge you two. ur | almost seem to myself to have been a witness to it; 
settled family takes up four beds; and my old friend, Dr. | see it continue unabated, notwithstanding the di 
Walker King, whom I have not seen for a good while, | sphere of life in which you moved, to the period of jt. 
and whom I am not likely to see for this year again, we | and may we not hope that there is an union of soyjs 
expect here with his wife and child. We have not a/| beyond the grave! The composure and fortitude dis. 
bed for a third person, so that I must deny myself for | played in thy letter, is the greatest consolation we 
the present (and it is a real self-denial,) the worthy and | receive with the tidings it conveyed of thy health, 
most respectable gentleman you proposed to accompany | Since thou dost not allow us to hope for its restorati 
yourself, and your son the Baron. Alas ! my dear friend, | we will hope better things than it is in the power of this 
Iam not what I was two years ago. Society is too | worldtobestow. My mother appears to decline, and looks 
much for my nerves. I sleep ill at night, and am drowsy | to the end of her race as near. All the other branches of 
and sleep much in the day. Every exertion of spirits | this family, I believe, are well in health. My brother 
which I make for the society I cannot refuse, costs me | continues the school, which, I believe, was never jg 
much, and leaves me doubly heavy and dejected after it, | higher estimation than at present. My husband regrets 
Such is the person you come to see, or rather the wreck | very much that he never shared with us the pleasure of 
of what was never a first-rate vessel. Such as I am,I | a personal acquaintance with thee. We all unite jp 
feel infinitely for the kindness of those old friends who | cordial, unaffected love to thee. I thought I would say 
remember me with compassion; as to new, I never see | how we were, believing thou wouldst be pleased to hear 
one, but such French as come to visit the school which | of our welfare, though how long that may be continued, 
supplies to me the void in my own family, and is my only | seems doubtful. The general fermentation throughout 
comfort: for the sake of that, I submit to see some who | this nation, forebodes some sudden and dreadful eruption; 
are still more miserable than I am. and, however obscure or retired our situations may be, 
And now, as his own hour of dismissal drew | there is little prospect of escaping the calamity. This 
nigh, his thoughts turned with increased tender- | ™@Y cause us to admire, nay, adore the mercy, as well 


. as wisdom, of Him who gives and takes life, in removi 
ness to the scenes and friends of youth, never for- | those so dear to us from the evil to come. My mt 


gotten, but now dearer than ever. The venerable desires thou may accept as much love as she is capable 
Quaker, at whose school he had received the most | of sending thee : her heart is full of it towards thee; and 


efficient part of his boyish education, had died | she bids me say, she hopes thou hast lived such a life, 
many years before, though not till he had beheld | that thy end willbe crowned with peace! So be it, 


the success, and received the grateful thanks, of | with my — heart | 
his illustrious pupil. His son, always one of And so Edmund Burke sank to his long sleep,— 


Burke's most beloved friends, was dead likewise ; | the innocent memories of childhood hovering round 
but the son’s widow still survived, as did his two | his pillow, the blessing of pious friendship resting 
children. To this family, when he had become | UP0" his head. The overworked heart, whose beat- 
too weak to write, Burke dictated and signed an | '"S° literally destroyed it, had ceased to beat at 
affectionate farewell till eternity. The following | last. tT he worn-out body was deposited in that 
answer from the friend’s daughter completed this duet village church, where the beloved son and bro- 
melancholy reciprocation of greetings—this ex- | ther lay already »and where, many years afterwards, 
change of solemn salutations between the dying, of | the aged widow was to lie down beside her own. 
gently sorrowful recollections of the dead. | There, too, lay buried the distrusts and animosities, 


With a heart melted to overflowing, I cannot restrain | the disappointments and regrets ; there lay buried 
the attempt to express my grateful sensations on receiving | all of sorrow and of suffering, which, imparted by 


the greatest, and, alas! I fear, the last proof of that | birth to the human spirit, the cold hand of death 
unvarying friendship with which our ever-loved, our wipes away. On earth, nought survived but the 


ever-honoured friend has favoured us! I may transgress ‘ 
the bounds by intruding at this awful ame ery ih j | name of the dead, and the works which have made 


cannot help it. My affection and my sorrow will be | that name immortal: the name of a man who some- 
excused, 1 believe; for thou hast ever looked kindly and | times erred in thought, and often sinned in feeling 
partially upon me, and so has thy beloved wife, with | and in act, but who yet was wise, and good, and 


whose feelings I sympathize, could that avail. This ; re . : , 
aie Gad toe san on thy letter of the 23d instant, great; works which, in spite of grievous faults, 


dictated and signed by thee. Such attention, at such a | 4F¢ among the noblest monuments ever created in 
time, and in such a situation! It was like Edmund | the arts of thinking and of communication, 

















A ROSARY FROM THE RHINE.—VIII. 


LI. FRAUENLOB’S TOMB. | LI. MENTZ.—GUTEMBERG. 
First Bard of Women! If thy spirit hear As when a boy disporting on the brink 
The tread of mortals still, though far more sweet Of some vast lake imprisoned for the use 
May sound the leaf-like fall of maiden’s feet, Of cloistered men, at hazard lifts the sluice, 
Thou wilt not shrink when mine thy slumber near. To wash his hands or give a playmate drink, 
For, wont the same bright Image to ensphere, And frees a deluge ! all that here may sink 
My truest lays, like thine, were framed to meet Or there emerge, unweeting, he pursues 
Some gentle eye beloved :—thy dust may greet His busy play, nor what his hands unloose 
This kindred offering, though no woman’s tear. Conceives, or sees, or ever cared to think. 
—Blest ! in rade times, whom heavenly Instinct taught Even so, in hope to earn some little gold, 
How in the soul its rarest gifts divine, Wise Guremperc whilome with shrewd address 
Its highest reach, its sweetest flow of thought, Engraved his types, and cast them from the mould, 
The rays of Love and Reverence combine ; And joined the pregnant symbols in his press : 
And Womanhood, the symbol and the shrine And glad of heart his earliest proof unroll’d : 





Of all that each adores on Earth, with worship sought ! | But what a Powen his skill hadraised, he could not guess! 
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LIII. FRANKFURT. 


is the Genius of the Main, embraced 
By FraNkFurt’s once Imperial cincture old, 
Where Princes held the Kaiser’s crown of gold, 
And laws bestowed, and royalties displaced ; 
And Trath and Thrift, from walls less happy chased, 
Found in her gate a refuge and a hold ; 
And Wealth, to-day, that kings has bought and sold, 
On ancient Dais its shining throne has raised. 
Past is the Kaiser’s name : these Mammon Lords 
] and all, but one ! this song of pride 
Shall sound till Mind is quenched, and Music’s chords 
Delight no more, and German speech has died : 
__Here GoeTHe saw the light, and eagle-eyed 
Gazed on the Heaven, and grew, and spoke immortal | 
words ! 


LIV. JUDENGASSE IN FRANKFURT. 


Still swarms with bearded crowds the street unclean, 
Where old Abhorrence pent the crouching Jew ; 
Yet, won to linger midst the clamorous crew 

By Eastern eyes and forms voluptuous seen 

In every door; at one not all so mean 
I start, amazed— The RoruscaiLps’ mother too ?— 
Left with the outcasts, while her sons withdrew,— 

When half their gold, to-day, could make her Queen? 
Fool! to her age what favourites were they 

Who taught her youth the hatred born of Fear ? 
Here, where they scorned her once, she more delights 

To see her sons the yoke of Israel lay 
On Christian necks ; and mock the parasites ; 

And mutter pleased revenge in some familiar ear. 


LY. GOETHE’S BIRTH-PLACE 
IN THE HIRSCHGRABEN, FRANKFURT. 


They dote, who deem the sphere of bodily sense 
Our only world below. Its walls surround 
A labyrinth unseen ; and not a sound 

Of life, but trembles with some influence 

Beyoud the Day. Our Being wanders hence 
For all its light, and takes its highest bound 
From reverence, humbly stooping to the ground 

Touched by the shadows of Omnipotence. 
The very Earth is blest, no stone is dumb 

Where god-like things were acted. Wouldst thou know 
How common dust is hallowed by the stay 

Of aught Divine ; stop here, and listen :—* Lo ! 


ROSARY FROM THE RHINE. 





"Twas Goerue’s birth-place !”— With a word o’ercome 
What makes thy bosom swell, and gushing tears obey ¢ 





LVI. GERMAN PEOPLE. 


I wander in the crowd, and seldom tire 
Or feel the stranger’s sorrow. Every face 
Looks kindly welcome ; from the vacant place 
No glance ungenial warns me to retire. 
O ! where such cordial accents trust inspire, 
Let him who learns what better gifts efface 
The roughness native to a healthy race, 
Heed not the setting, but the gem admire ! 
In distant converse long of mind with mind, 
In thought, the very core of Being’s fruit, 
And speech, its hue, I felt a common kind, 
And blood transmitted, and a kindred root : — 
And sight and touch the feeling closer bind, 
As if the German soil yet owned its Saxon shoot, 


LVII. MENTZ. 
MILITARY CONCERTS IN THE ANLAGE. 


While Austria’s Eagle here the Prussian meets, 
Each brooding jealous on its guardian share, 
Swarms in the city stifled by their care 

A camp,—but half in play ! the warlike feats 

Parade, or march that tires the peaceful streets ; 

Or rival music, vying for the fair, 
By martial concerts tempted to repair, 

A lovely foe, to yonder grove’s retreats. 

Bright are the dames of Mentz : with forehead high 

And cluster’d tresses dark, that shade a cheek 
Flushed like the autumn poppy’s crimson dye. 

What swelling forms ! what ardent glances speak 
Gay challenge! Here even Beauty scarce is weak 

But radiant eyes attack, and pouting lips defy ! 


LVIII. BINGEN, 


Let him that slights with idly passing glance 

This buxom Eden of the Rhenish Vine, 

In penance for his speed, for ever pine 
On rueful water! Me from such mischance 
Dan Baccuus bless ! whose honour to enhance, 

And fitly sing the praises of his Rhine, 

Here to the old celebrities of wine 
I bow; and taste, and cask by cask advance. 

Gray Bincen seemly wears its genial boast : 
Methinks the houses nod with jolly mien ; 

Vast is the burghers’ paunch; the bleaching green 
A-glow with budding girls: Our portly host, 

With twinkling eyes, and radiant front embossed, 
Proclaims a living sign, how brave his cups have been. 





































OPINIONS OF THE GERMANS ON THE SCOTTISH 
CHURCH QUESTION. 


“ Man sicht den Wald von lauter Bitumen nicht.” 
—ONE CAN’T SEE THE WOOD FOR TREES, is a com- 
mon proverb with our brethren beyond the Rhine, 
to express the necessity of an extrinsic, indepen- 
dent, and impartial position, in the person who 
shall give an intelligible and comprehensive judg- 
ment of a wide and perplexed matter. A storm is 
best seen and described from the safe sea-shore ; a 
battle from the quiet eminence that overhangs the 
field of sanguinary manceuvres. So, and much 
more, with regard to all great political and 
ecclesiastical contentions ; though the spirit that 
animates each party can only be known from the 
words and deeds of the parties themselves, no 
‘ane man expects from them a comprehensive and 
just view of the whole. Our Scottish Church 
question, among others that have lately ruffled the 
public mind, was one on which, amid the many 
Yolces that have been heard, not one among & 





pretended judges, advocates only the more specious 
















hundred was such as could lay claim to impar- 
tiality. Our prophets have been all soldiers ; our 


and ingenious in their partial pleadings, that they 
required no fees but their passions, no quirks and 
quibbles but their prejudices and their interests, 
And thus it has happened, for the most part, that, 
as the German does not see the wood for trees, so 
we in Scotland, for sheer abundance of arguments 
and orations on the subject, have not been able 
philosophically and comprehensively to under- 
stand the church question. A witness with an 
independent position, an honest heart, and a calm 
breadth of unimpassioned survey, was still wanting 
to help our own understandings clearly to com- 
prehend the battles which our own hands had 
fought ; and a witness of this kind has happily 
risen up, sooner than might have been expected, in 
the singular Avatar of Herr Sydow, Chaplain to 
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his most Erastian majesty, Frederick William IV. 
King of Prussia, 

Most of our readers perhaps remember the time 
well, when, to call a man “ a German,” was syno- 
nymous with calling him a madman, a weakling, 
or a proser. Such language is, however, now 
getting happily out of date; and there is perhaps 
no intelligent man living at this moment in Great 
Britain, who, if he had been called upon, before the 
publication of the present work, to name the 
people from whose bosom he should wish such a 
work to emanate, would not instantly have fixed 
on the Germans. In a Deutscher, and in a 
Deutscher only, could he have expected to find that 
combination of comprehensive thought, accurate 
investigation, and thorough honesty, which must 
be brought to the satisfactory decision of so intri- 
cate a question. In a German, moreover, he 
would have looked for a certain moderation and 
sobriety of theological judgment, the natural re- 
sult of the long continued conflict of various 
speculative opinions, especially on religious sub- 
jects, of which the German universities have been 
the field. This is what an intelligent Englishman 
would have anticipated in a German work on the 
Scottish Church question; and this is exactly 
what Herr Sydow has presented him with. But 
we have got something more than this, and some- 
thing that we had no right or title to expect ; we 
have got the unbiassed and carefully formed judg- 
ment, not merely of an intelligent German, but of 
a sensible, moderate, and pious Prussian divine ; 
and again, not merely of a Prussian, but of a 
chaplain of his majesty, the King of Prussia. 
Now, what the church of Prussia is in respect of 
the state, the recent events in Silesia, pretty well 
known to most persons in this country,* suffi- 
ciently testify ; the old Heidelberg doctor himself 
never conceived any relation so systematically and 
consistently Erastian. We shall require a Latin 
word properly to express the thing,—iuwdificata est 
reipublice,—the church in Prussia is literally 
built into the state ; the clergymen are “ Beamte,” 
as you may see in their law books; officers of 
state, and members of the firm-rooted, many- 
branched bureaucracy, as much as the superin- 
tendent of police. His majesty, also, as that 
Silesian affair taught us, manufactures liturgies 
and hymn-books after the fashion of Charles II. 
What are we to think, therefore, of the chaplain 
of such a monarch coming over from Berlin on a 
special mission to observe the strange fermentations 
of our good old kirk in these latter days ; and, after 
being a witness of the ominous disruption, and a mi- 
nute student of all the papers and pleadings in the 
case, giving his verdict modestly, and moderately 
indeed, but firmly, and decidedly in favour of the 
much maligned Free Church? ’Tis a phenomenon 
certainly worthy of very serious contemplation by 


all, of whatever party, who feel themselves willing | 


and able calmly and dispassionately to look on the 
Scottish Church question as something more than 
an ephemeral squabble between Moderates and 
Evangelicals in Calvinistic Seotland ; as something 





bee See an article in the Mouuth/y Chronicle, for May 
40, 





that has its roots in the inmost vitals of “(Chrs 
tian democracy ;" that is destined to spread jt, 
branches far and wide over every part of Europe. 
and be, for centuries, perhaps, a living thorn jy, 
the side of all sorts of merely secular aristocracy, }y 
this serious aspect, we, at least, feel ourselves moyed 
to view the matter ; and, without attempting at ajj 
to open up any point of the great quaestio 

we shall merely present our readers with some 
of the general principles and conclusions of the 
learned foreigner, referring them to the book itself 
|—a work of most skilful condensation, and moet 
convenient bulk,—for the specialties of argument 
and circumstance. 

In the first place, the following remarks on the 
general relation of the church and state, especially 
in Protestant countries, are well deserving of at. 
tention :— 


The two great powers that God has placed over the 
affairs of men, the church and state, each of which, in 
its own province, lays claim to the whvle man, with all 
his faithful obedience and affection, have appeared at 
issue in the course of this struggle, with respect to the 
bounds of their respective provinces. The assumption 
of the state, that in all such disputes the ultimate decision 
rests, and must rest with itself, would probably receive 
an overwhelming recognition in all Protestant countries 
in which there exists an established church. Nor would 
this be received as more than an axiom among the gen- 
erality of Protestant statesmen and lawyers. As Ro- 
manism exalted the church as far above the state as the 
divine is exalted above the human, so it has been sup- 
posed, that with regard to ecclesiastical polity, the peca- 
liar effect of the Reformation has been to restore to the 
state its absolute supremacy “ over all persons and in 
all causes.” But in this it may be found that one form 
of falsehood has been exchanged for another, and that the 
latter evil is of no less magnitude than the former. Men, 
in general, are apt to make a virtue of necessity, and to 
assume that what exists de facto, ought also to exist 
de jure ; and thus, because the supremacy both in church 
and state is found united, in an ambiguous and indefinite 
manner, in the persons of Protestant princes, a similar 
ambiguity has been admitted into the theory of their 
'union. This ambiguity is already beginning to work 
| most fatally in many Protestant states, and recent expe- 
rience, both in Germany and England, teaches us that it 
| is weakening Protestantism, and must weaken it in pro- 
| portion as it is cherished and fostered. It is the author's 
firm opinion, that the contradictions and conflicts of 
interest, caused by the ambiguous definition of the limits 
of the two powers of church and state, contain within 
themselves the elements of very unhappy future discord; 
and if he may be allowed to look forward into time, be 
would confidently predict that they will terminate m 
very serious collisions at no very distant period. 

These are the words of a thinker. On the pe 
culiar character of the Scottish Church, with 
regard to the great questions of patronage 
church independence, we have the following ob- 
servations :— 

It is a peeuliar feature in the character of the Chureh 
of Scotland that she has always looked on patrowage 
with much mistrust and dislike. Contests respecting 
| patronage have been mixed up with all her contests for 
existence ; and all her secessions may, like the last, be 
| referred ultimately to the same cause. The reformatien 
in Scotland proceeded from within and from below, 
whereas in England it proceeded from without 
from above. This has exercised no inconside 
fluence on the character of the two churches ; and 
since that time the Scotch have regarded the patte® 
only as the instrument in the hand of a state, hostile 
to their church for centuries, to aid it in rein 
Romanism, or, what they consider nearly the #®% 
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Laudian Episco ianism, and to assist it in destroying 
ates ee which they hold to be the only form of 
church government conformable to the Scriptures. It 
may be that until recently these suspicions against lay- 

had abated; it may be that the personal 
qualities and honourable conduct of the patrons had 
mainly removed the antipathy to patronage ; still the 
fact remained that most of the patrons were Episcopa- 
lians. Now, the more decided Episcopalians are, the less 
sympathycan they have with their Presbyterian churches; 


and if not decided, they stand necessarily in the equi- | 


yocal position of indifferents to ecclesiastical matters, 
which furnishes little security for the due exercise of the 
right of patronage. 

The Scotch think that the right of patronage should, 
at least, be connected with membership of their church ; 
and that a difference of belief in the patron should, ipso 
facto, do away with his right ; as in England, even, the 
sovereign holds his crown, and with it the right of nomi- 
nating bishops, on condition of his being a member of the 
Church of England. At any rate, they think they are 
right in guarding their church by all lawful means 
against any influence of patronage which might prove 
dangerous to her spiritual welfare. 

The conception of Christianity entertained by the 
Scotch mind is that which has been called Puritanism, 
because its fundamental principle is to keep the Church 
pure from every thing which is not expressly and directly 
founded on the Word of God. 

Thus the Scotch church, in her peculiar Puritanical 
character, presents to us one of those vast developments 
of Christianity which, in the course of time, have mani- 
fested themselves in the shape of the various churches of 
the different nations and ages. Such vast developments, 
we may be sure, come not by chance, nor by human sin, 
but according to the will of a ruling Providence, educa- 
ting nations and individuals in pursuance of its own 
inscrutable design, and in respect to their peculiar reli- 
gious capacities and wants. A higher view recognises, 
perhaps, in none of them the perfect stature which 
Christianity strives to attain. That is to say, no indi- 
vidual church on earth may presume to identify itself 
with the church itself; yet, it must be acknowledged, 
that, under these various forms alone, Christianity pours 
out its fulness and its powers amongst our race ; and 
that, notwithstanding their shortcomings, (considered in 
the absolute,) the individual branches of the one Chris- 
tian church cannot but be relatively justified, and look- 
ed on as the means through which the different nations, 
individuals, and ages, have their participation in truth 
and salvation, and their communion with God. 

In each of these various forms which Christianity 
assumes, certain peculiar fundamental principles stand 
prominent, which, like crystallizing powers, impart to all 
the constituent elements of a Church, such as doctrine, 
government, discipline, form of worship, &c. a peculiar 
character, and fix the precise nature of this particular 
Christian community. These organizing principles may 
be of different value, and, in consequence, the particular 
Churches may differ widely in comprehensiveness, ex- 
tent, purity, power, and duration. But aslong as these 
leading principles have life, so long the Church, built up 
on them, lives also; and vice versd, no Church has ever 
retained its vitality after having lost the spirit of her 
fundamental principles. Thus, by calling on a Church 
to surrender these principles, you call on her to commit 
suicide, which she has no more right to do than an indi- 
eam The destiny of mortality, indeed, must and will 

ppen to her, as to every individual; but it must hap- 
fen, it must not be her deed. And it happens not by 

uman prudence or command, but by the agency of the 
— and Word of God, causing her to undergo a refor- 

tiou from within, to quit a previous lower state for a 
purer life; 4 more profound knowledge, and a more 
_— Organization in Gospel truth. In this way, all 
ner oy Christian Churches of the earth in time must 
Ch vloti Perish; making room for higher evolutions of 
- tanity, whilst the Church perisheth not. But, I 

peat, as long as a single peculiar fragment of the 


Church of Christ exists, so long will it cling to its char- 
VOL. X11.— NO, CXXXY. 
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acteristic and organizing principles; and so long as it 
clings to these, it cannot but exist. In these principles 
it has its individual existence, and the defence of these 
= it justly considers as a strife for life and 
death. 


The act of Queen Anne, the great stay of the 
aristocratic party in the Church,—that is to say, 
almost the whole Established Church, as now 
cleansed from the democratic leaven,—meets with 
the most decided vondemnation. 


The reasons for passing it, assigned in the act itself, 
will be admitted by every candid reader to be a mere 
pretext. It is said, that all patrons had not yet received 
their due compensation. Well, then, the respective 
debtors ought to have been made to pay it. But what 
had the remissness of the debtors to do with a disgrace- 
ful attack on the constitution of the Church? It is 
said, that there had arisen “ heats and divisions” con- 
cerning the appointment of ministers in some congrega- 
tions. There had been, indeed, some cases of this 
nature ; for instance, in Lonmay, in 1709, where the 
kirk-session and the congregation disputed for two 
years about the minister to be presented to the Presby- 
tery, and the Presbytery was at last obliged to step in 
and settle the matter itself. Well, at any rate, it was 
settled by constitutional means, and it might have been 
settled earlier. However this may be, the State was 
not called upon, nor entitled to intermeddle as physi- 
cian to the ailments of the Church, especially as expe- 
rience had taught that its interference in ecclesiastical 
affaire always made things worse. A defence of the 
Act of Queen Anne is impossible, an apology for it diffi- 
cult; and if ever history, in her right and duty of calling 
things by their right names, should pronounce on this 
transaction, she would not be too harsh were she to 
brand it as a breach of sacred treaties, and a gross offence 
against public honour and good faith. 


Of the grand practical difference between the 
Moderates and Evangelicals,—a difference which it 
has puzzled many a shrewd native to define,— 
Herr Sydow talks like a true German, that is to 
say, at once most philosophically in matter, and 
most temperately in manner. 


Their difference is not in individual points of doctrine, 
but they exhibit within the pale of the same Church, a 
decided contrast in spirit, which more or less promi- 
nently characterizes all their views and proceedings. We 
will now attempt to discover the points, from which, 
abstractedly considered, this pervading difference of 
view may arise even in conscientious men. The first 
point seems to the author to be the two views which 
may be taken of the Church, which we may call 
institutional and personal, That is to say, the 
Church may be viewed, on the one hand, as an au- 
thoritative spiritual institution, which rears, trains, and 
rules the individuals; on the other, as a congrega- 
tion of faithful individuals or persons, through whose 
spiritual activity alone it is that that institution acquires 
its duration and forms of existence on earth : the Church 
is in herself inseparably both the source and the result 
of spiritual life. Both these views are true; but sepa- 
rated from each other, become partial and injurious. 
History shows, that not only different Churches, but 
that different parties within the same Church, are moe 
or less inclined to one or the other of these views, to the 
neglect of its opposite; and that these Churches and 
parties take their general character from the degree in 
which they approach one or the other extreme, so that 
any particular object becomes important or trivial to 
one or the other Church or party, in proportion as it is 
connected with one or the other of these views. 

The character of the Scottish Church, in this respect, 
appears to consist in the combination of both views, with a 


preponderance of the personal. 


lt would lead us away too far to explain here how 
this character manifests itself in her form of gore 
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discipline, and worship, and how all her great virtues, | 
as well as all her deficiencies, are connected therewith. 

The second point isan historical one. The Charch of | 
Scotland rose into existence, and maintained herself | 


On the relation of non-intrusionism to Christia. 
nity, we have the following few but weighty ang 
well weighed words : — 


through a severe struggle, during centuries, against a, In Scripture and in the four first centuries of the 
hostile regal dynasty, and part of the aristocracy, by the , Church, the principle of Non-intrusion is evidently a tacit 
pure force of religious energy in the people. Hence the postulate. In the Roman Catholic Church it became 
decided disinclination of the Scottish Church to Eras- powerless in the same proportion as the principle of the 
tianism, in whatever shape and form it may present it- | passiveness and powerlessness of the laity was estab. 
self; hence her characteristic jealousy of any suspicious | lished. The nearer a branch of the Church approaches 
interference of the state in ecclesiastical matters. to the Roman Catholic in spirit and principles, the more 
The Evangelicals are, in the writer’s opinion, the | passive and denuded of right and judgment are the cop. 
spiritual successors of those men who formerly effected | gregations in ecclesiastical matters. The Scotch Church 
the establishment of the Church of the Scottish reforma- | being the farthest removed of all the Churches of the 
tion against a hostile state; and as the representatives | Reformation from the Romish, will naturally have the 
of the genuine spirit of the Church of their fathers, they | tendency the most to prize the rights and spiritual acti. 
zealously adhere to what we have called the personal vity of the congregation. Herein, as appears to the 
view of the Church, and to the principle of her spiritual | writer, she has a task to perform of great importance to 
independence. the Protestant world in general, which the superficia} 
The Moderates, in contradistinction to their opponents, | observer may pass by unnoticed, but which a more pro. 
may justly be characterized as those who, with regard | found historical eye finds distinctly recognisable. 
to the Church herself, prevalently hold the institutionad | irs “ . / 
view, and with regard to her relation to the state, with On the “ independence,” which as essentially 
more or less disguise, the Erastian principle. belongs to the idea of a Christian church, the au- 
The author enjoys the acquaintance and friendship of | thor speaks thus :— 
many excellent and highly estimable men on both sides | 
of the question ; and in order to avoid any misconstruc- | The Christian Church, as a whole, and every indivi- 
tion, he herewith admits that there may be, and really dual branch of it, as a whole, such as the Church of a 
is, on both sides, personal honesty, conscientiousness,and nation, is neither the ruler nor the slave of the state. 
piety, and that, of course, in practice, we may expect to She is an institution of independent, Divine origin, and 
tind innumerable shades of opinion between extreme derives therefrom her own organism, Vitality, and rights, 
Moderatism and extreme Evangelicalism; but such will | She does not take her rise from the same element of 
not militate against the general assertion which the human nature which gives birth to the state. From her 
writer dares to make, that Moderatism, in the abstract, , peculiar nature she cannot be ranked as equal to the 
may be said to be that constituent element of the Scottish | state, as superior to it, nor as inferior to it ; there can be 


Church which originally united itself to her by confor- 
mation, without an appropriate reformation in her | 
spirit. 

The Veto Act is viewed by Herr Sydow alto- 
gether as a conciliatory and essentially conserva- 
tive measure with regard to patronage :— 


The matter is one purely Scotch, and as the Seotch 
Church occupies a peculiar position in the Protestant 
world, the whole affair must be treated on its own ground. 
All abstract theories, all transference of English views 
and premises applied to it can only mislead. The mea- 
sure was imperatively demanded by circumstances : nor 
has it arisen, as has been unjustly asserted, from a revolu- 
tionary spirit. It was no fault of the Scotch Church that 
the Reform Bill produced at that time a great excitement 
in the minds of the people, but rather her misfortune, 
for that popular excitement burst like a violent tempest 
upon her. The Church, striving to maintain the then 
existing conditions of her establishment, and to resist 
that popular excitement, acted on conservative principles, 
and did not make common cause with the anti-patronage 
movement. She might fairly, therefore, have looked for 
better treatment upon the change of government. The 
Church has been invidiously charged with the intention 
of making the Veto Act only a preliminary step; its real | 
object kept, however, in the back-ground, having been to | 
eradicate patronage by degrees. The ill-founded nature | 
of this charge is clear to every one who knows the trans- | 
actions of the period, and the influential men concerned 
with it, such as Lord Moncrieff, Dr. Chalmers, and others, 
and who is aware that in the non-intrusion committee 
appointed by the Church, (consisting of more than twenty 
members,) there was but one person holding Anti- 
patronage principles. 

The Veto Act, on the contrary, was passed in order to 
maintain patronage, and, at the same time, to meet the 
then existing difficulties. For the future they wanted | 
nothing more than what their opponents have now effec- 
tually prevented, viz., to strengthen the Establishment 
against destructive opponents, and to restore more and 
more an ecclesiastical unity ; and it is a fact, that during 
the five years of the undisturbed existence of the Veto 
Act, it had been effecting these objects in a wonderful 





manner. 


/ no comparison of rank at all between them ; she cannot 
be considered as contained in the state, (since the state 
| is national, and the church universal or catholic,) nor can 
she be considered as containing the state in herself, as- 


suming the form ofa theocratical commonwealth, but she 


has witheut the state,(that is to say, not extra, but preter,) 
areal existence and power. As an expression, and for 


preservation of her spiritual life, she has certain inherent 
rights, ordinances, and forms of community; and the 
source of these is the will and word of her Divine founder, 
not the ordinations of the state councils, however well- 
intentioned and Christianly-minded these may be. 


On the characteristic sturdiness with which the 
Church of Scotland refused to repeal the Veto Act, 
even after it had been declared illegal by the Lords, 
the writer speaks in terms of decided approba- 
tion. 

The Church of Scotland is of a determined and active 


character, severe and sharp, like the forms and the at- 


mosphere of the mountains of the land. Such characters 
experience the extremes both of favour and enmity. 
Thus it is with the Scottish Church ; she has the most 
faithful children and the most bitter adversaries. How- 
ever, her intrinsic merits, in spite of all asperity of form, 


in spite of all violent language of individuals, renders 


kindness towards her a duty of justice. The Scottish 
Church is, in the opinion of the writer, not to be blamed 
for having refused an unconditional repeal of the Veto 
Act. Her opponents had driven her into such a position 
that the simple repeal of the Veto Act and the surrender 
of two vital principles had become one and the same 
thing. It is highly creditable that the Church would 


_rather surrender her temporalities than her conscience, 
and would repeal the Veto Act only under the condition 


that the spiritual rights of her people and the spiri 
independence of the kingdom of Christ on earth, 


_ing to the conscientious understanding of the Scottish 


Church, around which the controversy revolved, 
be guaranteed. 

And the following parallel between the recent 
struggle, and the more protracted and painfal one 
under the Stuarts, deserves consideration :— 
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King James, it must be admitted, had in all his pro- 
ceedings an eye to decorum and appearance of propriety. 
He always strove to acquire the consent (at any rate 

nt) of the Church to his ecclesiastical measures. 

About the means of acquiring this he was, indeed, little 
scrupulous ; and if corruption can be excused on the 
d that men presented themselves who were open 

to corruption, we must admit that such men existed in 
that time in the Scottish Church, as in all other times ; 
but his unfortunate son and successor, acting under the 
counsel of Laud, did away with all such restraint, and 
laid claim to regulate ecclesiastical affairs simply by 
yirtue of his royal authority, wisdom, and pleasure. In 
judging of our subject, love of plain truth demands that 
we look at the thing itself, and not at changing names 
given to it under changed circumstances. ‘That which 
was at that time called “royal authority, wisdom, and 
pleasure,” and as such claimed the sovereign regulation 
of Church affairs, has now the name of “law of the 
land,” proceeding in unconditional force from the Legis- 
lature, and authoritatively interpreted by the “ courts of 
law.” But the Church of Christ justly maintains, that 
she has received her essential laws and ordinances from 
a higher quarter than any legislature or state whatever. 
An impartial consideration of those times, so stormy for 
the Scottish Church, teaches that this claim of supre- 
macy over the Church by the State was a source of much 
more vexation to conscientious and powerful men in the 
Scottish Church than the Episcopal origin and Roman- 
izing character of the Canon and Service Book, which 
was then to be introduced into Scotland. After all, 
Charles the First cannot be accused of having undervalued 
his adversary,the Kirk. He had made many concessions, 
which he intimated to the celerated General Assembly 
of 1638, by his Lord High Commissioner, the Marquis 
of Hamilton, to be the ultimatum on the King’s part. 
But these concessions all rested on the supposition of 
the King’s supremacy over the Church, and his supreme 
jurisdiction in spiritual affairs, founded on this supre- 
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macy, and exercised by means of organs responsible to 
the state, whatever name these o may bear. It 
was on this account that Alexander Henderson, the 
Moderator, in the name of the Assembly, refused to accept 
the offers of the royal ultimatum. oever reads the 
transactions of this General Assembly with attention, 
cannot help remarking the wisdom, composedness, and 
integrity, with which the Church first ascertained the 
full extent of her statutory rights, and the clear-sight- 
edness and decision with which she afterwards delibe- 
rated in all loyalty upon all Erastian and Prelatic in- 
fringements and innovations which were made during 
the previous forty years. 


As the result of his whole view of the subject, 
the author states, in his concluding sentence,— 


The Free Church claims the right of styling herself 
the Church of Scotland ; and this is derided, in many 
quarters of the Establishment, with scorn and con- 
tumely. The unhappy question has now arisen, 
whether the former or the latter is to become the 
Church of the nation. Inthe opinion of the writer, 
futurity will declare in favour of the Free Church ; and 
either the injustice which has been committed will be 
redressed, or the present Establishment of Scotland 
must gradually lose its effectiveness and the respect of 
the nation; an event which cannot but be accompanied 
by the most disastrous consequences towards all the re- 
lations of the country. 


These extracts, the reader will observe, are made 
merely to express Herr Sydow’s opinion, not ours. 
The Free Church men, of course, will not be slow 
to lay hold of, and bring prominently forward, 
this important champion of their cause ; but it is 
to the sensible and moderate among the Mode- 


rates that we recommend its perusal. 
B, 





RECENT NOVELS ON THE CONDITION-OF-IRELAND QUESTION.* 


To the Irish Novelists belongs the honourable 
distinction of being either enlightened and ardent 
patriots, or persons animated by warm and enthu- 
slastic national feeling. The rule admits of no 
exception. Differ as they may in views and in 
talents, they are united in one common object, the 
honour and welfare of their country. Miss Edge- 
worth, Lady Morgan, Banim, Griffiths, Carleton, 
O'Neill Daunt, &c. widely as they differ, and that 
on very important points, are equally and sincerely 
desirous of the regeneration of Ireland. It is many 
years since Miss Edgeworth urged, by means of 
the same machinery, and with admirable effect, 
Whatever is best and wisest in those principles of 
improvement which are advocated by Mr. Carle- 
ton in his new novel of “ The Irish Agent.” There 
is this difference hetween Miss Edgeworth and all 
her contemporaries, that, while they consider it 
necessary, more or less, to employ alkalis and 





Sorse, as if to exasperate the national raw, | 
aa from motives that are above all suspicion, | 
skilfully employs those lenitives and balsams_ 


. Valentine M‘Clutchy, 


Post octavo. Dublin: James Duff 


Saints and Sj . 
James Duty, inners: A Tale of 


which may best promote the healthful sloughing 
of the old sore. If the counsels, dispensed through 
“The Absentee” and the other novels of this lady, 
had been acted upon by Irish landlords, in how 
different a condition might Ireland now have been 
found ! 

It is either a fault or a merit of Mr. Carleton’s 
new work, that it does not treat of the present 
social state of his country, but of Ireland at the 
worst period of its recent history,—the years im- 
mediately following the Rebellion and the Union, 
when the Protestant Ascendency party was the 
most rampant and rancorous,—the clearings of 
estates were just coming into cruel and frequent 
operation ; the effects of absenteeism more baneful, 
if that be possible, than in our times; and land 
agents and law agents somewhat more like his 
exaggerated pictures of Valentine M‘Clutchy and 
Solomon M‘Slime. 

Mr. Carleton avows, what his work indeed tells 
for him, that his opinions on some subjects have 
undergone considerable modification. He is no 


— |) 


the Irish Agent: Or, Chronicles of the Castle Cumber Property. By William Carleton. 3 vols, 
otun Times, By William J. O'Neill Daunt, Esq. 2 vols. Post octavo, Dublin: 
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longer the satirist or adversary of the Roman 
Catholic priesthood. What is called the Evan- 
gelical, has with him taken the place of the Ultra- 
Catholic party, though he bears himself throughout 
the story with more impartiality than the perusal 
of the recantation, or explanation in his preface, 
led us to anticipate. Not the worst part of this 
preface is the frank apology made for many offen- 
sive passages against the Catholic party, contained 
in his previous works. He now professes himself 
a liberal Conservative, denies that he ever was 
tinctured with the spirit of the Orange faction, 


and leaves the reader to gather his opiriions on the | 


great question of Repeal, from violent vituperation 
of the Union, and the corrupt instruments by 
which it was effected,—forgetting that, under 
Providence, many excellent ends have been accom- 
plished by the vilest agencies. 

Mr. Carleton puts in a claim for originality in 
this work, or for many phases of Irish life con- 
tained in it, which as honest critics we cannot 
sanction. But we leave him to settle this with 
the other Irish novelists, or their champions,—Mr. 
O’Neill Daunt included. We may at least con- 
fess that Mr. Carleton’s manner of treating his 
various subjects is all his own, and perfectly 
original. But we shall at once state what we con- 
sider his principal blemishes, which are far over- 
balanced by his merits, and thus have done with 
them. Valentine M‘Clutchy, as we think, con- 
tains more sins against good taste than all Mr. 
Carleton’s former works put together. Where he 
strives to display passion and power, he too often 


falls into mere animal ferocity, and his over- | 
wrought scenes become sanguinary and revolting. | 
His conflicts are, then, not of the soul, but of the | 


shambles—not of men, but of mastiff-dogs. We may 
refer to part of the scene which passes in the cot- 
tage of the dying O'Regan, and to the brutal strug- 
gle between the powerful idiot, Raymond, and the 
son of M‘Clutchy, which, instead of inspiring horror, 
becomes almost burlesque, when the reader learns 
that the wretched poltroon survives the disgusting 
spectacle which we are made to witness. The 


English people have not given up bull-baiting, | ; . 
o ae 2 I Bs | scarcely any one ever goes into a spoileen tent, unless 


badger-drawing, ceck-fighting, and such like. 








_ what in Scotland is called Braxy. 


one drop of human blood should be shed in obtain. 
ing it. 

But with all its faults, Valentine M‘Clutehy, like 
every fiction that has proceeded from its author’s 
pen, is a work of power and ability, and one which 
displays an insight into certain phases of the Irish 
character which no other writer possesses in the 
same degree. Other Irish writers might have delj- 
neated an unredeemed monster like Valentine 
M‘Clutchy, and have sketched the oily and almost 
blasphemous hypocrisy of his worthy coadjutor, 
Solomon M‘Slime ; they might even have attempt- 
ed Old Deaker, a true hellfire country gentleman 
of the old Orange and Ascendency breed ; but who 
could have approached Old Tom Topertoe, a great 
landed squire, transformed by good services done 
at the Union into Lord Cumber of Castle Cumber, 
—or the inimitable bailiff, Darby O’ Drive, who is 
the gem of the story, one entire and perfect chry- 
solite, and enough of himself to make the fortunes 
of the book. 

The story opens with a lively description of the 
winter fair of Castle Cumber, a genuine fourth-rate 
Irish market-town, with its usual appointments of 
a church, a chapel, and a jail, an English rector, 
with his curate, and a Roman Catholic parish 
priest, with his curate ; the usual compliment of 
newspapers, namely, the Tory “ True Blue,” and 
the Liberal “ Equivocal,” with an Orange, a Ca- 
tholic, and an Evangelical faction, and a supera- 
bundance of beggars afflicted with every species of 
pity-begetting malady. The whole scene is cleverly 


| painted, but, save the Spozleen tents, presents no- 


thing particularly new to those familiar with Irish 
novels. These tents are places in which the Irish 
peasant and his sweetheart are first initiated into 
the mystery of the flesh-pot, by tasting, or rather 
smelling spoiled meat, mutton of diseased sheep, or 
This new fea- 
ture in Irish life we present at large. 

In a great portion of Ireland there are to be found, 
in all fairs, what the people term spoileen tents — that 


is, tents in which fresh mutton is boiled, and sold out, 
with bread and soup, to all customers. I know not 


| how it happens ; but be the motive or cause what itmay, 


“manly sports,” to gloat over the brutalizing | 


struggles of infuriated human beings. 

There is another blemish. Neither this fiction, 
nor some others of the same school, are above sus- 
picion of the darker moral taint of tending to en- 


| dancing on her husband’s coffin. 


ina mood of mirth and jocularity. To eat spoileen 
seriously, would be as rare a sight as to witness a wife 
It is very difficult, 


| indeed, to ascertain the reason why the eating of fresh 


list the sympathies of readers with the vindictive | 
and vengeful perpetrators of that “ wild justice,” 


to which cruelty and oppression stimulates igno- 


rant and misjudging men—secret assassins, whose | 
cowardly erime can never be palliated in the eyes 


of reason and of English plain sense, by the severest 


sufferings with which the ingenious fictionist may | 


load them, or which they may, in reality, endure. 


Disregard of human life has long been one of the | 


worst vices of the Irish peasantry ; and the tendency 
of some popular Irish fictions is certainly not to 
render life more sacred in the eyes of the Irish 
people. We would have their authors consult Mr. 
O’Connell on this point, who has said, that he 
would rather abandon Repeal altogether than that 


mutton in such circumstances is always associated with 
a spirit of strong ridicule and humour. At all events, 
nothing can exceed the mirth that is always to be found 
among the parties who frequent such tents. Fus, 
laughter, jest, banter, attack, and repartee fly about m 
all directions, and the only sounds heard are those of 
light-hearted noise and enjoyment. 

Perhaps, if the cause of this were closely traced, 
it might be found to consist in a sense of shame, W 
Paddy good-humouredly attempts to laugh away. 
is well known that the great body of the people pass 
through life, without ever tasting either beef or muttoa 


_—a circumstance which every one acquainted with the 


country knows to be true. It is also a fact, that nine 


_ teen out of every twenty who go in to eat spoileen, ar 


| 


actuated more by curiosity than hunger, inasmuch 88 
they consist of such persons as have never tasted it be- 
fore. This, therefore, being generally known, and 
possessing a latent consciousness of its truth, it is com 
sidered best to take the matter in good humour, 
escape the shame of the thing, together with the poverty 
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ies, by turning it into ridicule and jest. This in- 


Rone evident, from the nature of the spoileen 


keeper's observations on being paid, which is usually — 
« Thank you, Barney ; you may now considher yourself 
a gintleman ;” or if a female—*“ Long life to you, 
Bridget ; you may now go into high life any time.” 


At the fair of Castle Cumber appear Valen- 
tine M‘Clutchy, or Val the Vulture, at this time 
the under agent on the Castle Cumber estate, and 
M‘Loughlin, a respectable and enterprising Roman 
Catholic farmer and manufacturer, whose ances- 
tors had, for generations, been tenants on the To- 
partoe property. In a somewhat sharp conversa- 
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tn the distresses, fears, and necessities of the Irish 
people. 

M‘Clutchy rose from the humble office of process- 
server, to that of bailiff’s follower, bailiff, head-bailiff, 
barony constable, until, finally, he felt himself a kind of 
factotum on the Castle Cumber property ; and in pro- 
portion as he rose, so did his manners rise with him. 
For years before his introduction to our readers, he was 
the practical manager of the estate ; and so judiciously 
did he regulate his own fortunes on it, that without any 
shameless or illegal breach of honesty, he actually con- 
trived to become a wealthy man, and to live in a respect- 
able manner. Much, however, will have more, and Val 
was rapacious. On finding himself comparatively inde- 
pendent, he began to take more enlarged, but still very 





tion, in which the frank and generous-spirited | cautious measures, to secure some of the good things of 


farmer presses somewhat hard on the under agent, | 
the detestable character of that personage begins to ! },;. 1, 


be developed. But the conversation will be more 
intelligible when we have first seen the portraits of 
the interlocutors. 


One of these was a stout, broad-shouldered person, 
a good deal knock-kneed, remarkably sallow in the 
complexion, with brows black and beetling. He squint- 
ed, too, with one eye, and what between this circum- 
stance,a remarkably sharp but hooked nose, and the 
lowering brows aforesaid, there was altogether about 
him a singular expression of acuteness and malignity. 
In every sense he was a person against whom you would 
feel disposed to guard yourself, whether in the ordinary 
intercourse of life and its transactions, or still more in 
the secret workings of the darker and more vindictive 
passions, He was what they call 2 duwn-looking man ; 
that is, one who in conversation could never look you 
straight in the face ; which fact, together with a habit 
of quivering observable in his upper lip, when any way 
agitated, gave unquestionable proof that his cowardice 
was equal to his malignity, as his treachery was 
to both. His age might be about fifty, or, perhaps, 
beyond it. ‘ ; ; . ‘ 

The mother of Valentine M‘Clutchy, or as he was 
more generally called, Val the Vulture, was daughter 
to the county jailor, Christie Clank by name, who had 
risen regularly through all the gradations of office, until 
the power of promotion could no farther go. His 
daughter, Kate Clank, was a celebrated beauty, and en- 
joyed a considerable extent of local reputation, inde- 
pendently of being a great favourite with the junior 
portion of the grand jury. Among the latter, however, 
there was one, a young squire of very libertine prin- 
ciples, named Deaker, whose suit to the fair Miss Clank 
proved more successful than those of his competitors, 
and the consequence was — the appearance of young 
Val. The reader, therefore, already perceives, that 
M‘Clutchy’s real name was Deaker ; but perhaps he is 
hot aware, that, in the times of which we write, it was 
usual for young unmarried men of wealth, not to suffer 
their illegitimate children to be named after them. 

Val the Vulture was named after neither father nor 
mother, but after his grandmother, by the jailor’s side. 
Deaker would not suffer his name to be assumed ; and 
80 far as his mother was concerned, the general tenor of 
her life rendered the reminiscence of her’s any thing but 
creditable to her offspring. With respect to his educa- 
tion, Val’s gratitude was principally due to his grand- 
father Clank, who had him well instructed. He himself, 
from the beginning, was shrewd, clever, and intelligent, 
and possessed the power, in a singular degree, of adapt- 
ing himself to his society, whenever he felt it his interest 
todo so. He could, indeed, raise or depress his manners 


| 
| 





the estate to him and his. This he was the better 
enabled to do, as he had, by the apparent candour of 
anner, completely wormed himself into the full 
confidence of the head-agent —a gentleman of high 
honour and integrity, remarkable alike for humanity 
and benevolence ; but utterly without suspicion. 


We now come shortly to his companion M‘Lough- 
lin, 

The other was a tall man, well featured, of a elear 
fresh complexion, a fine blue eye, and altogether, a kjnd, 
benevolent expression of countenance. He had been 
rather stout, but not robust, and might, perhaps, at the 
time we write of, be about the same age as his com- 
panion. He was evidently a man of respectability, well 
dressed, not badly educated, and on the present occasion 
wore good broad-cloth and top boots. The contrast be- 
tween him and the other, was in nothing more striking 
than the honest, joyous, spirit of his laughter, which 
rang clearly and mellowly on your ear, leaving behind 
it an impression of candour, light-heartedness, and good- 
nature, that could not be mistaken. 

A pelting storm of wind, sleet, and rain had 
brought these uncongenial neighbours into contact 
in the friendly shelter of a public-house, and gave 
rise to a conversation, sustained by honest M‘Lough- 
lin in a bantering, scornful tone, and by M‘Clutehy 
with characteristic fawning and duplicity. Charac- 
ter being a commodity of which the Irish agent was 
grievously in want, he was, at this time, scheming to 
add to the respectability of his house, by allying his 
son and heir to the only daughter of M‘Loughlin, 
and thus broached the matrimonial proposal :— 

“Go on, if you please, said M‘Loughlin, and let us 


|hear more of it ; state your case, as you say at the 
| sessions.” 


{ 





in a very surprising degree, and with an effort that often 


occasioned astonishment. On the other hand, he was | 


rapacious, unscrupulous, cowardly, and so vindictive, | 


t he was never known to forgive an injury. These 
are qualities to which, when you add natural adroitness 
and talent, you have such a character as has too fre- 
agp unpressed itself, with something like the agree- 

sensations produced by a red-hot burning iron, 


“ Well, then, there’s your daughter Mary, a handsome 
girl, and, by all accounts,as good as she is handsome — 
and there’s my son Phil, who, excepting the east — is— 
but, at any rate, if he’s no beauty, he’s a stout young 
fellow, for you know yourself that that little closeness 
about the knees is always a sign of strength.” 

“That little closeness, Val !— why, Vulture darling, 
isn’t one knee sugar candy, and the other licking it 1 — 
but go on, it’s not bad for so far; go on; upon my credit, 
it’s not.” 

“I am glad you like it for so far— then seriously, 
what would you think of a marriage between them t” 

“Devil a prettier move you could make, Val. As 
you say, the farms and the families lie convenient to 
one another — and I don’t see what’s to prevent oy 
proposal from being realized. You'll do well for Phil, 
of course — for although he has the squint in both eyes, 
instead of only in one, like yourself — and is twisted very 
much about the knees, more than you are a good deal 
still Val — neighbour Val, as I now may call you —he 


is a stout, left-legged, round-shouldered blade ; and I 


question whether the red poll does not become him 
better than a black one like yours would.” 

“Why, I grant you, Brian, that he looks better on 
horseback than on foot, and when mounted on ‘ Haud- 





















































































some Harry,’ with top boots and spurs, it’s not on every 
highway you could meet his equal.” 

“ Devil a lie in that, Val — nor a boy better made to 
ride or shoot round a corner you could not meet in 
Europe— but never mind; go on, Val—go on, my 
friend; no, faith, on hill or in hollow, it would not be 
easy to match him.” 

“ He’d make an excellent good husband.” 

“ He would not be your son if he did not — well ?” 

“Well, as to that, if the truth was known, I know 
where the blame would lie — your daughter will not be 









































upon my credit she won’t.” 

“Devil a lie in that either, Val — well, well — oh! 
I'll take my oath she won’t.” 

“T don’t see why he and she might not be very happy 


report goes.” 
“ And willing, Val, and a bad father I'd be, if I were 
not.” 


glad 1 am that I broached the thing at once. I have 


hood — upon my credit I have.” 

“ Faith and so am I glad of it— but what’s to be done 
next, Val, darling ?” 

“Why the less time that’s lost upon it the better — 
we must bring the youngsters together till they get ac- 
quainted — then we can have another meeting, and 
settle the match out of hand. Did you ever see Phil on 
* Handsome Harry !’” 

“ Didn’t I !— to be sure I did —and upon my word, 


4} | him — a comely couple they are intruth. But, Val, or 

a neighbour Val, as I now may call you, don’t you think it 

vat would be better to wind up this business now that our 

ey hand’s in for it? Let us hear what you'll do, and I'll 
follow you on my part, for there’s no use in losing time 
about it — upon my credit there’s not.” 

“ What would you think, then, of the farm we’re in 

now— that is, the O’Hagan property, as you call it ? 

Suppose I give him that, what will you come down with 

for the girl? I know it can’t be under three hundred — 

come, say three hundred, and it’s a match. . 

i “Three hundred! Ah! Val, you’re too soft — too 
moderate —too mild—indeed you are —why three hun- 
dred would be nothing against the O’ Hagan property, as 

4 you cal] it—and, indeed, I don’t intend to put my daughter 

meth off under five hundred, and that’s nearly double what three 

ie is — eh, Val, what do you say, upon your credit now?” 
“ Faith, I'll not quarrel with you if you make it six 
ug) or eight.” 

et “Well now,” said M‘Loughlin, rising up, whilst his 

honest features were lit with indignation, “ this joke, or 

rer! this impudence on your part, has gone far enough : listen 

i | to me. What did I or my family do, I ask my own 

conscience in the name of God ¢ what sin did we commit? 








we persecute? that a scoundrel like you, the bastard 
spawn of an unprincipled profligate, remarkable only for 


MET did I and my family do, that you, his son, who were, and 
i are to this day, the low, mean, willing scourge of every 





who sold and betrayed the poor man; who deceived and 


you were employed against; a double traitor; steeped in 
treachery, and perjured a thousand times to the core of 
your black and deceitful heart, —- what crime, I say 


1) ' blood have been without a stain for a thousand years, 





if you are able ?” 

i | M‘Loughlin, as he coneluded, calmly folded his arms, 
eit and looked at his companion resolutely, but sternly. The 
other, to do him justice, did certainly raise his head, and 
fix his evil eye upon him for a moment, but only for a 
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moment ; it dropped after a single glance; in truth, he 
quailed before M‘Loughlin; his upper lip, as usual, 
quivered; his brow lowered, and looked black as mia. 
night, whilst all the rest of his face became the colour 
of ashes. In fact, that white smile, which is known to 
be the very emblem of cowardice and revenge, sat upon 
his countenance, stamping on it at once the character of 
the spectre and the demon; a being to be both feared 
and hated. 

“Well, Brian M‘Loughlin,” returned the other, “hear 





the shrew and scold to him, that my blister was to me — | 


me.” 
“Don’t dare to Brian me, sir,” returned M‘Loughlin ; 


“I’m a very humble man, and ought to be an humble 


together — you are able to do handsomely for her, as | 


“ Well then, Brian, so far all looks fair, and devilish | 


man, for I know well what a sinner I am before God; 
but for all that, and if it were against even religion itself, 
I feel too proud to suffer you to speak to me as you do; 
no, don’t Brian me, but listen and let me show you what 
you are, and what you have been; I can’t say what you 
will be, that does not lie with any but God.” 

“Well,” said M‘Clutchy, “ go on; I now can hear you, 
and, what is more, I wish to hear you; and whisper — 


_ speak your worst.” 


been thinking of it ever since I came to the neighbour- | 


Val, he’s a credit to the horse he rides, as the horse is to | 


if whom did we oppress whom did we rob? whom did | 
drunkenness, debauchery, and blasphemy,—what, I say, | 
oppressor, the agent of their crimes, the instrument of | 


their villanies; you who undermined the honest man; _ 


misled the widow and her orphans, and rose upon their | 
ruin; who have robbed your employers as well as those | 


again, did I or mine commit, that we, whose name and | 


should suffer the insult that you have now offered us, | 
eh; look me in the face now if you can, and answer me | 


It is said, that both cowardice and despair have their 
courage, and it would appear from the manner and action 
of this man, that he now felt actuated by some vague 
feeling resembling that which we have described. He 
rose up and said,“ Brian M‘Loughlin, do you think | 
ever can forget this ?” 

“What do you mean by that?” said M‘Longhlin, 
“look me in the face, I say, and tell me what vou mean 
| by it. I’m a man, and an honest man, and there’s no 
treachery about me.” 

The sternness with which he spoke, made the other 

quail again. 

“There was little in it,” he replied, in a rebuked but 
cold and malignant spirit ; “ 1 didn’t think you were so 
violent. I bore a great deal from you this day, Mr. 
M‘Loughlin, a great deal, indeed, and so patiently as I 
bore it too; upon my credit I did.” 

M‘Loughlin made no reply, but stamped on the floor, 
in order to bring up some person to whom he might pay 
the reckoning. 

“You need not stamp,” said the other, “this is my 
share of the reckoning.” 

“Your share, no: 1 told you before, it must not be 
yours. I wouldn’t have it said, that bit or sup, paid 
for by your ill-gotten wealth, should ever cross my lips; 
no, no.” 

The waiter, or rather waitress, a red haired, barefooted 
wench, now came up. 

“ Here,” said M‘Loughlin, “take the refreshment 
we ’ve had last out of that, and keep the change to your- 
self. I have settled what we’ve had before, as well as 
this.” 

“ And why not allow me to settle for this!” asked 
M‘Clutchy. 

“ Because,” replied this honest and respectable man, 
“T could not swallow a thimbleful of any thing paid for 
by your money; what is it? If I did I would dream 

_ for weeks of all that you have done; or if I didn’t dream, 
the sorrows and the wrongs of my near relative, Widow 
O’ Hagan and her family, would prevent me from sleeping; 
_ the Kellys that you ’ve driven to beggary; the Gormleys 
that you got put out,—good God ! 

The parties separate, M‘Clutchy vowing the 
direst revenge,—a vow which he faithfully kept. 

We have said that Squire Topertoe, whom the 
Union raised to Lord Castle Cumber—though we 
cannot imagine that “ Pater Noster Tom’ would 
have cared one rush about a title, unless it had 
been accompanied by £20,000 of the secret-service 
money,—is one of the most spirited and original 
delineations in the story, though he is gathered to 

his fathers before its commencement, and we 8 


| him only in retrospection. 
Before the Union, old Topertoe was master of three 








| votes—that is, he sat himself for the county, and te 
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members for two boroughs. He was known by 
the soubriquet of Pater Noster Tvum—not from any dis- 
‘tion to devotion ; but because, whether in parliament, 
on the hustings, Or, indeed, any where else, he never 
’ > 
made a speech longer than the Lord’s Prayer. And yet, 
chort as it was, it generally puzzled the shrewdest and 
ious of his audience to understand it. Still, 
though not without his faults, he was by no means a bad 
landlord, as landlords went. ‘Tis true, he was fond of 
his wine, and of his wench—as a proof of which, it was 
well known that he seldom or ever went to bed with less 
than four or five bottles under his belt; and as touching 
the latter, that he had two agents in pay, to cater for his 
ssions. In both these propensities, he was certainly 
eountenmanced by the usages and moral habits of the | 
times; and the truth is, he grew rather popular than 
otherwise, precisely on accountof them. He was bluff, | 
boisterous, and not ill-natured—one of that bygone class 
who would horse-whip a tenant to-day, and fight a duel 
for him to-morrow. Above all things, he resided on his | 
estate, knew all his tenantry by name and person, and 
contracted, by degrees, a kind of anomalous attachment 
for them, merely because they were his property, and 
voted and fought for him at elections, and often fought 
with him touching their relative positions as landlord and | 
tenant Indeed, we question whether he would not enter | 
into a quarrel as readily for a tenant, as he would for a | 
favourite dog or horse; and we are inclined to think, 
that, to do him justice, he laid nearly as much value on 
the one as on the other: a circumstance which we dare | 
say several of our modern landlords, both resident and | 
absentee, will consider as, on our part, a good-humoured 
stretch of fiction. 

His speech at elections absolutely became a proverb | 
in the country ; and, indeed, when we remember the | 
good-natured license of the times, as many still may, | 
together with the singular blending of generosity and | 
violence, horse-whipping and protection, mirth and mis- | 
chief, which characterized the bearing of such men as | 
Topertoe, we are fain to think, to vary the proverb a | 
little, that he might have spoken more, and fared worse. | 

“Here I am again, ye blaggards; your own ould Toper- | 
toe, that never had a day’s illness, but the gout, bad luck | 
to it. Damn your bloods, ye affectionate rascals, sure | 
you love me, and I love you, and ’tisn’t Gully Preston | 
(his opponent) that can cut our loves in two. No, boys, 
he’s not the blade to do that,at any rate! Hurra, then, 
ve vagabones—ould Tom Tupertoe for ever! He loves 
his bottle and his wench, and will make any rascal quiver | 
on a daisy that would dare to say bow to your blankets. 
Now, Gully Preston, make 2 speech—if you can! Hurra | 
for Tom Topertoe, that never had a day’s illness, but the 
gout, bad luck to it ! and don’t listen to Gully Preston, 
boys,—hurra !” 

This speech, from which he never varied, was waited 
for at elections with a vehemence of mirth, and a force 
of popularity, which no eloquence brought against him | 
could withstand. Indeed, it was perfectly well known | 
that it alone returned him; for when, upon an occasion 
of considerable doubt and difficulty, the two parties of 
the county having been considered as equally balanced, 
he was advised by some foolish friend, or enemy in dis- 
guise, to address them in a serious speech, the conse- | 
quences were near proving disastrous to his interests. 
When he commenced—* Gentlemen—upon an occasion 
of such important difficulty’—there was for about a_ 
(uarter of a minute a dead silence—that of astonishment | 
~Topertoe, however, who had stuck fast, was obliged | 
to commence again—“ Gentlemen—upon an occasion of | 
such—.” But it would not do, the groaning, shouting, | 
hooting, and yelling, were deafening for some minutes, | 
much to the gratification of his opponent. At length | 
there was something like a pause, and several voices | 
shouted out—“* What the divil do you mane, Tom?” | 

He’s showin’ the garran bane at last,” shouted another, | 


turned 
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Tom saw it was nearly over with him, and Preston's 
hope’s ran high. “ Aisy, boys,” said the other, resum- 
ing his old, and, indeed, his natural manner—* Aisy, ye 
vagabones—Topertoe’s ould speech for ever! Here | 
am again, ye blagyards, that never had a day’s illness 
but the gout, bad luck to it! &c.&c. This was enough, 
the old feeling of fun and attachment kindled up; the 
multitude joined him in his speech, precisely as a popular 
singer is joined by the gods of the upper gallery in some 
favourite air; and no sooner was it concluded, than the 
cheering, throwing up of hats, and huzzaing, gave ample 
proof that he had completely recovered his lost ground, 
and set himself right with the people. 

Such were Irish candidates and electors forty 
years ago. They were worthy of each other ;— 
nor are we sure how an Irish popular auditory, 
even in these enlightened times, would relish the 
most sensible and eloquent address which Mr. 


O'Connell might be pleased to substitute for the 


_customary “ Hereditary bondsmen,” “ First Isle 


of the Earth,” &c. &c., ending with “ Three 
hurrahs for Repeal!” 

Old Tom Topertoe died of the gout shortly after 
his elevation to the peerage, and was succeeded by 
his eldest son, Lord Cumber, a profligate absentee, 
who had been educated in England, and who in- 
herited his father’s vices, purged of their vulgarity 
and grossness, without a single particle of Squire 
Topertoe’s uncertain and capricious good-nature. 
There was a younger son, a man of very different 
character from either his father or brother, who 
went abroad, 

Next in importance and order to the lords of the 
Castle Cumber property, were the agents, three in 
number, whom, some years after the fair which we 
have seen at Castle Cumber, we thus take leave to 
group :— 

The lapse of three years had made no change what- 
soever in the heart or principles of Mr, Valentine 
M‘Clutchy, although it had on his external manner and 
bearing. He now assumed more of the gentleman, and 
endeavoured to impress himself upon those who came in 
contact with him, as a person of great authority and 
importance. One morning after the period just mentioned 
had elapsed, he and his graceful sou, Mister Phil,” 
were sitting in the parlour of Constitution Cottage, for 
so they were pleased to designate a house which had no 
pretension whatsvever to that unpretending appellation. 

“ So, father,” said Phil, * you don’t forget that such 
was the treatment M‘Loughlin gave you |” 

“ Why, 1 remember it, Phil; but you know, Phil, I’m 
a patient and a forgiving man notwithstanding; you know 
that, Phil ;—-ha, ha, ha !” 

“That was certainly the worst case came across us 
yet,” replied the son : “ none of the rest ventured to go 
so far,even when you had less power than you have 
now.” 

“I didn’t tell you all, Phil,” continued the father, 


following up the same train of thought. 


“ And why not,” said Phil, “ why should you conceal 
any thing from me ?”’ 

“ Because,” replied the other, “1 think you have heard 
enough for the present.” 

The fact was, that M‘Clutchy’s consciousness of the 
truth contained in M*Loughlin’s indignant reproaches, 
was such as prevented him from repeating them, eveu 
to his son. ° , ‘ ‘ 

“ May be he has relented,” said Phil, “ or that he will 
give me his pretty daughter yet; and you know they 
have the cash. The linen manufactory of M‘Loughliu 


—“ desartin’ his colours !”—“ Oh, we’re gintlemen now, | and Harman is flourishing.” 


seems, an’ not his own blaggards, as we used to be— 
Opertoe's vagabones that stood by him—oh, no, Tom! 


Gully Preston 1” 


“ No, no, Phil,” replied the father, “ you must give her 


| up; that’s past, but no matter, 1’ll forgive him.’ 
to hell wid you an’ your gintlemin !—three cheers for | . : 


Vhil looked at him and smiled, “ Come, come, father,” 


| caid he, “ be original; that last is a touch of M’Slime, 
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of honest Solomon. Keep back the forgiveness yet | “Are they ready—have they the rent?” — 

awhile, may be they may come round—begad, and upon | _“ Only some # them, sir—an other some is axin’ fo» 
my honour and reputation, I shouldn’t wish to lose the | time, the thieves.’ Neigh 

girl—no, father, don’t forgive them yet awhile.” “ Who are asking for time ?” el 

“Phil, we ’ll do better for you, boy; don’t be a fool,| “Why, the O’Shaughrans, sir — hopin’, indeed, that 

I say, but have sense; I tell you what, Phil,” continued | your honour will let them wait till the markets rj | 

his father, and his face assumed a ghastly, deadly look, | an’ not be forced to sell the grain whin the Prices is so 1 

at once dark and pallid, “listen to me; I'll forgive him, low now, that it would ruin them—but it’s wondherfy} , 

| 

| 

| 
































































Phil, until the nettle, the chickweed, the burdock, the | the onraisonableness of some people. Says I, ‘his 
fulsome preshagh, the black fungus, the slimiest weed honour, Mr. M‘Clutchy, is only doin’ his duty; but 
that grows, ay, till the green mould of ruin itself, grows | betther hearted or a kinder man never bruk the world’s 
upon the spot that is now his hearth; till the winter rain | bread than he is to them that deserves at his hands, 
beats into, and the winter wind howls over it.” so, sir, they began to—but—well, well, it’s no matther ; 
“No marriage, then,” said Phil. I tould them they were wrong — made It plain to 
“No marriage; but what keeps Darby O’Drive? the them; but they wouldn’t be convinced, say what | 
rascal should have been here before; oh no,” said he, might.” 
looking at his watch, “ he has better than half an hour “ Why, what did they say, were they abusing me? | 
yet.” suppose so.” 
“ What steps do you intend to take, father ?” | “Och! the poor sowls, sure it was only ignorance 
“ Phil, when I’m prepared, you shall knowthem. In and foolishness on their part—onraisonable cratures all 
the mean time leave me; I must write to M‘Slime, or or most o’ them is.” 
send to him. M‘Slime’s useful at a hint or suggestion, “ Let me know at once what they said, you knave, or 
but, with all his wiliness and hypocrisy, not capable upon my honour and soul I'll turn you out of the rvom, 
of carrying a difficult matter successfully out; he overdoes and bring in Hanlon.” 
every thing by too much caution, and consequently gets“ Plaise your honour, he wasn’t present. I left him 
himself into ridiculous scrapes; besides I cannot, and will outside, in regard that I didn’t think he was fit to be 
not place full confidence in him. He is too oily, and | trust—a safe witn—no matther, twas for a raisin I 
cants too much, to be trusted; I think, still, we may use had.” He gave a look at M‘Clutchy as he spoke, com- 
him and overreach him into the bargain.” e is pounded of such far and distant cunning, scarcely per- 
A single knock came, which was given by O’Drive, ceptible—and such obvious, yet retreating cowardice, 
for Hanlon, who was his assistant, durst not attempt | scarcely perceptible also—that no language could convey 
such a thing in his presence ; and if ever a knock con- any notion of it. 
veyed the duplicity of the man who gave it, that did.| “Ah!” said Val, “you are a neat lad—but go on— 
Though, as we said, but a single one, yet there was no what did they say! for I must have it out of you.” 
mistaking its double meaning. Itwasatonceimpudent | “ That I may die in happiness, your honour, but I’m 
and servile: it was impudent, as much as to say to the } afeard to tell you; but sure, if you’d give your promise, 
servants, “ Why don’t you open the door quickly for a | sir—your bright word of honour, that you’d not pay me 
man who is so deep in your master’s confidence as 1am?” off for it, I’ll tell you.” 
while to that master himself, it said, or seemed to say, “Ah! you d d crawling reptile, out with it—I 
“Tam your creature, your instrument, your slave, ready won't pay you off.” 





to execute any oppression, any hardship, or villany,on | “ Well, then, here it is—oh! the curse o’ Cromwel an 

4) which you can employ me.” them this day, for an ungrateful pack! they said, your 
It is said, and we believe with truth, that in military honour, that—bad luck to them I pray —that there 

j life no officer is so severe and oppressive as he who has _ wasn’t so black-hearted a scoundrel on the face of the 


risen from the ranks, and been most obsequious there. airth as your four quarthers—that the gallows is gaping 
We do not doubt it, for the principle is a strong one in | for you—and that there ’s as many curses before you ia 
human nature, and is by no means confined to either the hell as ’ud blister a griddle.” 
army or navy. At all events, shuffling, and cringing, M‘Clutchy’s face assumed its usual expression of dia- 
and slinking, Darby O’Drive presented himself to Val bolical malignity, whilst, at the same time, he gave a 
the Vulture. There was a downcast, cowardly, shy, un- look so piercing at Darby, as if suspecting that the curse, 
easy expression in his blank, straggling features, that from its peculiar character, was, at least, partially his 
seemed to say, For God’s sake spare my very life—don’t | own invention,—that the latter, who stood like a crimi- 
| annihilate me—here I am—you see through me—heart, | nal, looking towards the floor, felt precisely what was 
Pt spirit, and soul—body, lungs, and lights—could I tell | going forward in the other’s mind, and knew that he 
i | youalie? No. Could I deceive you—such a man as | had nothing else for it but to look him steadily in the 
a | 








you, that can look through me as if I was a lanthorn, or | face, as a mark of his perfect innocence. Gradually, 

a pane of glass without a bull’s eye in it. No! only let | therefore, and slowly he raised his small gray eyes until 
me live, and I’ll do your bidding. they met those of M‘Clutchy, and thus the gaze continued 
| “ Well,” said Val, in a sharp, imperious tone, “ you’re_ for nearly a minute between them, and that with such 
ia punctual for a wonder.” steadiness on both sides, that they resembled a mesme- 
“ God be praised for that,” replied Darby, wiping the ric doctor and his patient, rather than any thing else to 
top of his nose with the finger and thumb of an old which we could compare them. On the part of M‘Clutehy 


fo 
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mitten, “ heaven be praised that I’m not late.” the gaze was that of an inquisitor looking into the heart 
“ Hold your damned canting tongue, you knave,what of him whom he suspected ; on that of Darby, the eye, 

place is this for it!” unconscious of evil, betrayed nothing but the purest 
“ Knave! well I am then.” | simplicity and candour. 





, 
“ Yes, you know you are—you are al] knaves—every And yet, when we consider that Darby most unques- 
bailiff is a knave—ahem—unless, indeed, one in a thou- tionably did not only ornament, but give peculiar point 
sand.” to the opinions expressed by the tenantry against the 
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“ It’s truth, indeed, plaise your honour.” _ Vulture, perhaps we ought to acknowledge that of the 
“Not but there’s worse than you after all,and be two he possessed a larger share of histrionic talent. 
damned to you.” | At length M‘Clutchy, whose eye, for reasons with 


“ An’ betther, sir, too, i’ you plaise ; for sure,God help | which the reader is already acquainted, was never either 
me, I’m not what I ought to be.” a firm or a steady one, removed it from Darby, who 

“Well, mend then, why don’t you for you want it. | nevertheless followed it with a simple but pertinacious 
Come now, no jaw, I tell you, but answer me what I am | look, as much as to say, I have told you truth, and am 
about to ask you ; not a word now.” now waiting your leisure to proceed. 

“ Well, no then, plaise your honour, I won’tin thrath.” | “What do you stare at?” said M‘Clutchy, strongly 

. Did you warn the townland of Ballymackscud !” disposed to vent his malignity on the next object to him ; 

“ Yis, plaise four honour.” “aud, you beggarly scoundrel, what did you say to that! 
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Tell me, or I'll heave you, head foremost, through the | he tould them—‘I will have none of this work,’ says he; 


indow. : 
bar Why,” replied Darby, in a quiet, confident, and in- 


sinuating tone, “I raisoned wid them—raisoned wid 
them like a Christian. ‘Now, Sheemus O’Shaughran,’ 
says I, you've said what I know to be a lie. I’m not the 
man to put ill between you and his honour, Mr. 
M‘Clutchy ; but at the same time,’ says I, ‘ I’m his sar- 
yint, and as an honest man, I must do my duty. 1 don’t 
intend to mintion a syllable of what you said this day ; 
but as his sarvint, and gettin’ bread through him, and 
undher him, I can’t, nor I won't, suffer his honour to be 
backbitten before his own face—for it’s next to that. 
Now,’ says I, ‘ be guided by me, and all will be right. 
In the first place, you know, he’s entitled to duty-fow/ 


—in the next place, he’s entitled to duty-work.’ * Ay, | 


b 





the landlord, is,’ said they, ‘ but not the Vul 
‘ Whisht,’ says I, in a friendly whisper, puttin’ my hand 


across Daun’s mouth, and winkin’ both my eyes at him ; | 


‘send his honour down a pair of them fine fat turkeys— 


[ know his honour’s fond o’ them ; but that’s not all,’ | g 
says I—‘ do you wish to have afriend in coort ? I know | 


you do. Well and good—he’s drawing gravel to make 
a new avenue early next week, so, Sheemus O’Shaughran, 


‘the tenants mustn’t be harrished and fleeshed in ths 
manner,’ says he. Yes, your honour, that’s the upshot 
from Ballymackfud—two days’ work—a sick goose (for 
I disremembered to mention that Barney said, wid a 
wink, that she’d require great attintion, as she was in a 
delicate state of health)—one ould hen, and half a 
dozen eggs; which wouldn’t be the case, only for Hick- 
man—not but he’s a very respectable gentleman—by all 
accounts.” 

“TI told you before, sirra, that I will have nothing 
offensive to him mentioned in my presence. Give this 
letter to Mr. M‘Slime, and bring me an answer as soun 
as youcan. Will you have a glass of spirits !” 

“Would it be intherfairin’ wid my duty, sir?” 





“If you think so, don’t take it ; you ought to know 
best.” 
| “ Well, then, for this one time, in regard of a lhin-roe, 
or the red wather in my stomach, lll try it. 1 drank 
| bog-bine last night goin’ to bed, but divil a morsel o’ 
| good it did me.” 
M‘Clutchy handed him a full glass, which he held 
| steadily before his eye, till the other put up the decanter. 
“ Your honour’s health, sir,” said he, * and fireside ; 


if you wish to have two friends in coort—a great one and | and if you war to throw me out o’ fifty windies, I'll add 
a little one,—manin’ myself, God pardon me, for the | to that—here’s wishin’ that the devil had his own, and 


little one, your honour—‘ you will,’ says I, ‘early on 
next Monday mornin’, send down a pair of horses and 
carts, and give him a week’s duty-work. Then,’ says I, 
‘lave the rest to somebody, for I won’t name names.’— 
No, your honour, I didn’t bring Hanlon in.—By the 
same token, as a proof of it, there’s young Bandy 
Shaughran, the son, wid a turkey under aich arm, comin’ 
up to the hall door.” 

“Well,” proceeded M Clutchy, without a single ob- 
servation, “did you call on the Slevins ?” 

“Yes, sir; they’re ready.” 

“The Magonnels 2” 


“ Not ready, sir; but a pair of geese, and two men on | 


next Thursday and Saturday. Ou Friday they must go 
market to buy two s/ips.” 

“ Widow Gaffney ?” 

“Not ready, sir; but, that I may never die in sin, a 
‘cute shaver.” 

“ Why so—what did she say ?” 

“Oh, Mr. Hickman, sir, the head-agent, your honour; 
that’s the yo. Throth, the same Mr. Hickman is—but, 
(od forbid, sir, I’d spake a word against the absent; 
but any way, he’s a good round thrifle, one way or the 
other, out of your pocket, from Jinnywarry to December.” 

“Darby, my good man, and most impertinent scoun- 


drel, if you wish to retain your present situation, never | 


open your lips against that excellent gentlemen, Mr. 


Hickman. Mark my words—out you go, if I ever dis- | 


cover that you mention him with disrespect.” 


“Weil, I won’t then; and God forgive me for spakin’ | 


the trath—when it’s not right.” 

“Did you see the Mulhollands ?” 

“Mr. Hickman again, sir, an’ bad luck to Beg 
pardon, sir, I forgot. Throth, sir, when I mentioned the 
d ity-work an’ the new aveny, they fwhistled at you.” 

Whistled at me !” 

“Yes, sir; an’ said that Mr. Hickman tould them to 
give you neither duty-fowl nor duty-work, but to do 
their own business, and let you do yours. Ay, and ’twas 
the same from all the rest.” 

Well,” said Val, going to the window and looking 
abroad for a minute or two,—* well—so much for Bally- 
mackscud; now for its next neighbour, Ballymackfud.” 

OP nai Hickman again, sir. The devil sweep the same 
arp 4 any way,” said Darby, in an aside, which he 
rie fe , other could easily hear. “ Out of the whole 
pb » Sir, all I got was two men for the aveny—a 
rhea Barney Scadden; and her last hen, along wid 
Widert=" eggs, from that dacent ereature, Widow 
bad “ a iroth, four fine little childre she has, if they 
tol then Je them, or any thing to keep body and 

warned them all, of course ?”’ 

‘ uae sowl in the townland of Ballymackfud; and 
sthe upshot. But it’s all Mr. Hickman, sir; for 





| I know where you'd soon be.” 

“How, you villanous scoundrel” said Val, starting 
with rising wrath, “ what do you mean by that!” 

Darby made no reply, but hastily tossing off the glass 
he seized his hat, bolted outside the door, and putting 
in his head, said in a kind of loud but confidential 
whisper— 

“In HickMAN’S PLACE, your honour !” 

And into Hickman’s place the Vulture at last 
clomb,—and svon afterwards rose to be a Justice of 

the Peace, a Grand Juror, and a Captain of Yeo- 
manry. 

Such are two of our worthies, and we now get 
to the “ Holy Willie’ of the concern. 

Solomon M‘Slime was a man in whose heart two prin- 
ciples kept their constant residence; so beautifully were 
they blended, that his law might frequently be mistaken 
for religion, just as his religion, on the other hand, was 
often known to smack strongly of law. In this excellent 
man, these principles accommodated each other with a 
benignant indulgence, that manifested the beauty of 
holiness in a high degree. If, for instance, Law in its 
progress, presented to him any obstacle of doubtful 
morality, Religion came forward with a sweet but serious 
smile, and said to her companion, “ My dear friend, or 
sister, in this case J permit you.” And on the contrary, 
_if Religion at any time felt over-sensitive or scrupulous, 
Law had fifty arguments of safety, and precedent, and 
high authority to justify her. But, indeed, we may 
observe, that in a religious attorney, these illiberal 
scruples do not often occur. Mr. M‘Slime knew the 
advantages of religion too well, to feel that contraction 
of the mind and principles, which in so many ordinary 
cases occasions religion and common morality to become 
almost identical. Religion to him was a friend ; a patroness 
in whose graces he stood so high, that she permitted 
him to do many things which those who were more 
estranged from her durst not attempt. He enjoyed that 
state of blessed freedom which is accorded to so few, 
and, consequently, had his “ permissions ” and his “ privi- 
leges” to go in the wicked warfares of this trying world 
much greater lengths than those who were less gifted 
and favoured by the sweet and consoling principle which 
regulated and beautified his life. 

Solomon was a small man, thin, sharp-featured, and 
solemn. He was deliberate in his manner and move- 
_ ments, and correct, but slow of speech. Though solemn, 
| however, he was not at all severe or querulous, as is too 
| frequently the case with those who affect to be religious. 
_ Far from it. On the contrary, in him the gospel gifts 

appeared in a cheerful gravity of disposition, and a good- 
, humoured lubricity of temper, that could turn with equal 
| flexibility and suavity to every incident of life,no matter 


| how trying to the erring heart. All the hinges of his 
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spirit seemed to have been graciously and abundantly 
oiled: and such was his serenity, that it was quite evident 
he had a light within him. It was truby a pleasure to 
speak to, or transact business with such a man, he seemed 
always so full of inward peace, and comfort, and happi- 
ness. Nay, upon some occasions, he could rise to a kind 
of sanctified facetiousness that was perfectly delightful, 
and in the very singleness of his heart, would, of an odd 
time, let out, easily and gently it is true, a small joke 
that savoured a good deal of secular humour. 

Then he was so full of charity and affection for all 
that were frail and erring among our kind, that he never, 
or seldom, breathed a harsh word against the offender. 
Or if, in the fulness of his benevolence, he found it neces- 
sary to enumerate their faults, and place them, as it 
were, in a catalogue, it was done in a spirit of such love, 
mingled with sorrow, that those to whom he addressed 
himself, often thought it a pity that he himself did not 
honour religion by becoming the offender, simply for the 
sake of afterwards becoming the penitent. 

In the religious world he was a very active and pro- 
minent man; punctual in his devotional exercises, and 
always on the look out for some of those unfortunate 
brands with which society abounds, that he might, as he 
termed it, have the pleasure of plucking them out of the 
burning. He never went without a Bible and a variety 
of tracts in his pocket, and seldom was missed from the 
platform of a religious meeting. 


Darby was admitted into the office of this worthy, 
which was furnished with Bibles, tracts, hymn- 
books, &c., by a very pretty servant-girl, of seven- 
teen, the fair Susanna, who regularly attended 
family prayers, and whose “ precious frailties” 
afterwards required the secret services of Poll 
Doolin, the “ child-cadger,” and involved her saint- 
ly master in grievous backslidings. Darby was 
made welcome to a share of M‘Slime’s devotions, 
received much ghostly counsel, and a tract, to 
which he would, however, have preferred a good 
breakfast, as he roundly stated, 


“The sorrow word of prayer,” said Darby,—“ God bless 
the prayers,—came outo’ your lips to-day, antil you laid in 
a good warn breakfast, and afther that, for fraid of disap- 


pointments, the very first thing you prayed for was your | 


daily bread; didn’t | hear you! But IIltell you what, sir, 
ordher me my breakfast, and then 1’ll be spakin’ to you, 
A hungry man, or a hungry woman, or her hungry 
childre, can’t eat Bibles; although it is well known, God 


knows, that when hunger, and famine, and starvation | 


are widin them and upon them, that the same Bible, but 
nothing else, is handed to them by pious people in the 


shape of consolation and relief. Now, I’m thinkin’, Mr. | 
M‘Slime, that that is not the best way to make the Bible | 


respected. Are you goin’ to give me my breakfast, sir ! 


upon my sowl, beggin’ your pardon, if you do, I'll bring | 


the Bible home wid me, if that will satisfy you, for we 
haven’t got e’er a one in our own little cabin.” 

“ Sharpe, my good boy, I'll trouble you to take that 
Bible out of his hands. Iam not in the slightest degree 
offended, Darby; you will yet, I trust, live to know 
better: may He grant it! I overlook the misprision of 
blasphemy on your part, for you didn’t know what you 
said : but you will, you will, 

“This is a short reply to Mr. M‘Clutchy’s note. I 
shall see him on my way to the sessions to-morrow, but 


I have told him soin it. And now, my friend, be assured | 
I overlook the ungodly and carnal tenor of your con- | 


versation; we are all frail and prone to error; I, at 
least, am so: still we must part as Christians ought, 
Darby. You have asked me for a breakfast, but I over- 
look that also—I ought to overlook it as a Christian; for 
is not your immortal soul of infinitely greater value than 
your perishable body ! Undoubtedly.” 


M‘Clutchy, by flattering the absentee landlord, 
and ministering to his profligate extravagance, had 
supplanted Mr. Hickman,—and, with M‘Slime, he 
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was now plotting to oust M‘Loughlin from }j, 
farm, and also his partner, Harman, a fine Young 
fellow engaged to Mary M‘Loughlin.  Selgg, 
aggrandizement, the blackest spirit of revenge 
and religious party rancour, were his motives ™ 
seeking the ruin of M‘Loughlin, who was a Roman 
Catholic; while the Vulture, without a single 
principle of religion, professed himself a violent 
Protestant-ascendency zealot, as well asa ferocious 
Orangeman. ‘The motives of M‘Slime were of the 
_same kidney, though, asan Evangelical, he veiled 
them under the deepest hypocrisy. To complete 
the misery of the M‘Loughlins, Phil, the gracefy] 
formed a diabolical scheme to ruin the charac. 
ter and blast the hopes of Mary M‘Loughlip 
who had despised his addresses, and to te. 
volve her family in utter misery. In this plan 
his agent was Poll Doolin, the child-cadger, This 
woman was the mother of Raymond, an idiot of 
gigantic stature and strength,—one of those ex. 
travagant monsters called into existence for the 
purpose of carrying out the action of ill-construct- 
ed stories. ‘The woman had another son, a worth- 
less fellow, transported fifteen years before, on the 
evidence of M‘Loughlin, who was the prosecutor, 
for horse-stealing. Cherishing those vindictive 
feelings too common among the lower Irish, this 
woman became the willing instrument of the re- 
venge of the M‘Clutchys. 

There was another spot upon which the Vulture 
had fixed his evil eye. This was a small colony 
of Catholic mountain farmers, who were about to 
be ejected from their holdings, at the point of the 
bayonet, the ordinary process of Jaw having been 
already gone through against them by M‘Slime 
and Darby. The yeomanry employed, on this oc- 
casion, was a corps raised by Deaker, the father 
of M‘Clutchy, and thence named “ Deaker’s 
Dashers.” The blasphemous “ hellfire” squire 
himself is perhaps too revolting for the legitimate 
purposes of fiction,—though the description of the 
_ clearing may not much outrage the truth, when it 
is remembered that the following scene is laid 
forty years back :— 








Entering the northern end of this wild collection of 
sheelings was seen a posse of bailiffs, drivers, constables, 
keepers, and all that hard-hearted class of ruffians that 
constitute the staff of a land-agent upon occasions sini- 
lar to this. Immediately behind these followed a body 
of Orange yeomanry, dressed in regimentals, and with 
fire-arms—each man carrying thirty rounds of ball cart- 
ridge. We say Orange yeomen advisedly, because at 
the period we speak of, Roman Catholics were not ad- 
mitted into the yeomanry, unless, perhaps, one in 4 
corps ; and, even out of ten corps, perhaps, you might 
not find the ten exceptions. ; ° . 

The men in question, who were known by the sowbri- 
_ quet of Deaker’s Dashers, were, in point of fact, the ter- 
ror of every one in the country who was not an Orange 
man, no matter what his creed or conduct might be. 

They were to a man guided by the true Tory principle, 
not only of supporting Protestantism, but of putting 
| down Popery ; and yet, with singular inconsistency, they 
were seldom or never seen within a church door, all 
_ their religion consisting in giving violent and offensivé 

toasts, and their loyalty in playing party tunes, singing 
_ Orange songs, meeting in Orange lodges, and executing 
| the will of some such oppressor as M‘Clutchy, who 
ay no means an exaggerated specimen of the Orange 
| Tory. 
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er’s Dashers were commanded on this occasion 

by a little squat figure, all belly, with a short pair of 
Jegs at one end, and a little red, fiery face, that looked | 
as if it would explode—at the other. The figure was 
mounted on horseback, and as it and its party gallantly 
entered this city of cabins, it clapped its hand on its 
side, to:impress the enemy, no doubt, with a due sense 
of its military character and prowess. Behind the whole 
rocession , at a little distance, rode M‘Clutchy and 
MSlime; graceful Phil having declined the honour of 
the expedition altogether, principally, he said, in con- 
sequence of the shortness of the days, and the conse- 
quent very sudden approach of night. We cannot omit 


to state, that Darby O’Drive was full of consequence and © 


importance, and led on his followers, with a roll of paper 


containing a list of all those who were to be expelled, | 


rolled up in his hand, somewhat like a baton of office. 
Opposed to this display stood a crowd of poor shivering 
wretches, with all-the marks of poverty and struggle, 
and, in many cases, of famine and extreme destitution, 
about them and upon them. Women, with their half- 
starved children in their arms, many'of them without 
shoes or stockings; labouring, care-worn men, their 
heads bound up in cotton handkerchiefs, as intimating 
illness, or recovery from illness ; old men bent over their 
staves, some with long white hair, streaming to the 
breeze, and all with haggard looks of terror, produced 
by the well-known presence among them of Deaker’s 
Dashers. 

And this was Christmas ere—a time of joy and festirity ! 

Other features were alsu presented, which gave to this 
miserab’e scene a still more depressing character. The 
voice of lamentation was loud, especially from the fe- 
males, both young and old—all of whom, with some ex- 
ceptions, were in tears. Many were rending their hair, 
others clapping their hands in distraction— some were 
kneeling to heaven to implore its protection,and nota few 
to call down its vengeance upon their oppressors. From 
many of the men, especially the young and healthy, 
came stifled curses, and smothered determinations of 
deep and fearful vengeance. Brows darkened, eyes 
gleamed, and teeth were ground with a spirit that could 
neither be mistaken nor scarcely condemned. M‘Clutchy 
was then sowing the wind; but whether at a future 
day to reap the whirlwind, we are not now prepared to 
state. 

At length it was deemed time that the ceremony 
should commence ; and M‘Clutchy, armed also with a 
case of pistols, rode up to Darby :— 

“O’Drive, you scoundrel,” he shouted—for he saw 
his enemy, and got courageous, especially since he had 
a body of his father’s Dashers at his back—* O’Drive, 
you scoundrel, do you mean to keep us here all day ? 
Why don’t you commence ? Whose is the first name on 
your list? The ejectment must proceed,” he added, ad- 
dressing the poor people as much as Darby—* it must 
proceed. Every thing we do is by Lord Cumber’s orders, 
and strictly according to the law of the land. Every 
attempt at refusing to give up peaceable possession, 
makes you liable to be punished ; and punished, by 
h—n, you shall be.” 
aa Do not swear, my dear friend,” interposed M‘Slime; 

swear not at all; but, let thy yea be yea, and thy nay 
nay; fur whatsoever is more than this cometh of evil.’ 
My good friends,” he added, addressing himself to the 
people,“ 1 could not feel justified in losing this oppor- 
tunity to throw in a word in season for your sakes. I 
heed searcely tell you that Mr. M‘Clutchy, whose cha- 


racter for benevolence and humanity is perfectly well 
known,” &c. &e, 


One sin, if not the main sin of these poor out- 


casts, was having refused to vote at a late election | 


as their tyrant had commanded. Some of them 
now declared their readiness to submit, and to be- 


_ better in future, and humbly prayed that at 


might be left unmolested. 
” It’s too late now,” said M‘Clutchy. “ If you had pro- 


fast the sick and dying within the little cabins | 
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' mised me your votes in time, it was not my intention to 


have disturbed you—at present I am acting altogether 
by Lord Cumber’s orders, who desires that every one 
refusing to vote for him shall be made an example of, 
and removed from the property. O’Drive, you scoun- 
drel, do your duty.” 

At this moment there rushed forth from the again 
agitated crowd an old woman, whose grizzled locks had 
escaped from under her dowd cap, and were blown in 
confusion about her head; she wore a drugget gown 
that had once been yellow, and a deep blue petticoat 
of the same stuff; a circumstance which, joined to the 
excitement, gave to her appearance a good deal of pic- 
turesque effect. 

“Low-born tyrant!” she shouted, kneeling rapidly 
down, and holding up her clasped hands, but not in sup- 
plication—“ Jow-born tyrant!” she shouted, “ stop— 
spawn of a blasphemin’ Deaker, stop—bastard of the 
| notorious Kate Clank, hould your hand! You see we 
know you and yours well. You were a bad son to a bad 
mother, and the curse of God will pursue you and yours, 
for that and your other villanies. Go back and hould 
your hand, I say—and don’t dare to bring the vengeance 
of God upon you, for the plot of hell you are about to 
work out this day. I know that plot. Be warned. 
Look about you here, and think of what you’re going to 
do. Have you no feeling for ould and helpless age — for 
the weakness of women, the innocence of children? Are 
you not afraid, on such a day, to come near the bed of 
sickness, or the bed of death, with such an intention ? 
Here’s widows and orphans, the sick and the dyin’; ould 
age half dead, and infancy half starved; and is it upon 
these that you and blasphemin’ Deaker’s bloody Dashers 
are goin’ to work your will! Hould your hand, I say ; 
or, if you don’t, although I needn’t curse you myself, 
for | am too wicked for that— yet, in the name of all 
these harmless and helpless creatures before you, I call 
their curses on your head! Inthe name of all the care, 
and pain, and sorrow, and starvation, and affliction, 
that’s now before your eyes, be you cursed in soul and 
body — in all you touch—in all you love — cursed here, 
and cursed hereafter, for ever, if you proceed in your 
wicked intention this woful day !”’ 

“ Who is that mad-woman !” said M‘Clutchy. “ Let 
her be removed. All I can say is, that she has taken a 
very unsuccessful method of staying the proceedings.” 

“Who am I ?” said she; 1 will tell you that. Look 
at this,” she replied, exposing her bosom ; “ these are 
the breasts that suckled you !— between them did you 
often lie, you ungrateful viper! Yes, you may stare—lIt’s 
many a long year since the name of Kate Clank reached 
your ears; and now that you have heard it, it is not to 
bless you. Well you remember when you heard it last 
—on the day you hunted your dogs at me, and threatened 
to have me horse-whipped—ay, to horse-whip me with 
your own hands, should I ever come near your cursed 
house. Now, you know who I am, and now | have kept 
my word, which was never to die till 1 gave you a 
shamed face. Kate Clank, your mother, is before you!” 

M‘Clutchy took the matter very cool certainly— 
laughed at her, and in a voice of thunder desired the 
ejectments to proceed. 

But how shall we dwell upon this miserable work? The 
wailings and screams, the solicitations for mercy, their 
prayers, their imprecations and promises, were all steruly 
disregarded ; aud on went the justice of law, accom- 
panied by the tumult of misery. The old were dragged 
out—the bedrid grandmother had her couch of straw 
taken from under her. From the house of death, the 
corpse of an aged female was carried out amidst the 
shrieks and imprecations of both men and women! The 
sick child that clung with faintness to the bosom of its 
| distracted mother, was put out under the freezing blast 
of the north ; and on, on, onward, from house to house, 
went the steps of law, accompanied still by the increas- 
ing tumult of misery. This was upon Christmas eve—a 
day of joy and festivity ! 
| At length they reached O’Regan’s, and it is not our 
intention to describe the occurrence at any length. It 
| could not be done. O’Regan clasped his hands, so did 
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his wife; they knelt—they wept—they supplicated. They 
stated the nature of his [son’s}] malady—<decline—from 
having ruptured a blood vessel. They ran to M*Clatchy, 
to M‘Slime, to the squat figure on horseback. They 
prayed to Darby, and especially entreated a ruffian fol- 
lower who had been remarkable for, and wanton in, his 
inhumanity, but with no effect. Darby shook his head. 
“It couldn’t be done,” said he. 

Whilst this was passing, O’ Regan’s son expired. 

When all was over, M‘Slime, who had brought with 
him a sheaf of tracts for their spiritual sustenance, saw, 
from the deeply tragic character of the proceedings, that 
he might spare himself the trouble of such Christian 
sympathy as he wished to manifest for their salvation. 
He and M‘Clutchy, to whom, by the way, he presented 
the truly spiritual sustenance of some good brandy out 
of a flask, with which he balanced the tracts in his other 
pocket, then took their way in the very centre of the 
Dashers, leaving behind them all those sorrows of life, 
for which, however, they might well be glad to exchange 
their consciences and their wealth. 


In the scene in O’Regan’s cabin, Mr. Carleton, 
as we think, dilates too much upon merely physical 
agony, as if acting on the principle which leads a 
beggar to expose his loathsome sores to excite the 
p-ty of the bystanders. 

About this time great zeal began to be mani- 


fested by the Evangelical party and some of the | 


Established Clergy, to make converts to Protes- 


tantism ; and Darby O’ Drive, though born and bred | 


a Papist, for sufficient reasons of his own, took a 
fancy to be among the first-fruits of what was 
then termed the New Reformation ; and, for this 
and other purposes, resolved to visit the Rev. 
Phineas Lucre, D.D., rector of Castle Cumber 
parish, a living worth £1800 a-year. Darby’s 
visit affords us an apt opportunity of seeing the 
clergy, as we have already seen the agents of the 
district of Castle Cumber. Father Roche is one 
of those beautiful ideals of a Roman Catholic 


parish priest which Banim and others have so. 


often sketched, and whose saintly character and 
offices it is so delightful to contemplate. Mr. 
Clement, the Protestant curate, isa pious, learned, 


and amiable man, to whom, however, no very im- | 


portant part in the drama is allotted. We shall, 
therefore, stick to the frailer specimens of divinity, 
Mr. Lucre, and Father M‘Cabe. 

The Rev. Phineas Lucre, then, was a portly gentle- 


man, having a proud consequential air stamped upon his | 
broad brow and purple features. His wife was niece to | 
a nobleman, through whose influence he had been pro- | 
moted over the head of a learned and pious curate, whose | 


junior Mr. Lucre had been in the ministry only by the 
short period of twenty-five years. Many persons said 
that the Curate had been badly treated in this transac- 
tion, but those persons must have known that he had no 


friends except the poor and afflicted of his parish, whose | 


recommendation of him to his bishop, or the minister of 
the day, would have had little weight. His domestic 
family, too, was large, a circumstance rather to his dis- 
advantage; but he himself was of studious, simple, and 
inexpensive habits. ; ° The Curate was 
pious, we admit; but, then, his wife’s uncle was not a 
lord. He was learned; but then he had neither the 
power nor the inclination to repay his patrons—suppos- 
ing him to have such, by a genius for intrigue, or the 
possession of political influence. He discharged his 
religious duties as well as the health of a frame worn by 


affliction, toil, and poverty, permitted him; but then he | 


wrote no pamphlets adapted to the politics by which he 
might rise in the church. He visited the sick, and 
prayed with them; but he employed not his abilities in 
proving to the world that the Establishment rewarded 








piety and learning, rather than venal talents for State 
intrigue or family influence. 

Far different from him was his aforenamed rector 
Rev. Phineas Lucre. Though immeasurably inferior tg 
his curate in learning, and all the requisite qualificas 
for a minister of God, yet was he sufficiently wel] 
in the theology of his day, to keep up a splendid equi- 
page. Without piety to God, or charity to man, he 
possessed, however, fervent attachment to his chy 
and unconquerable devotion to his party. Ifhe neglected 
the widow and the orphan whom he could serve, he dig 
not neglect the great and honourable, who could serye 
himself. He was inaccessible to the poor, ’tis true; but, 
on the other hand, what man exhibited such polisheg 
courtesy, and urbanity of manner, to the rich and exalted. 
| Inferiors complained that he was haughty and insolegt. 
"yet it was well known, in the teeth of all this, that no 
| man ever gave more signal proofs of humility and obe. 
| dience to those who held patronage over him. It mat. 
| tered little, therefore, that he had not virtues for the 
| 





sick, or poverty-stricken, in private life, when he pos. 
sessed so many excellent ones for those in whose eyes jt 
was worth while to be virtuous as a public man. 

Mr. Lucre, possessing high political connexion, and 
withal affecting to be very religious, presented singular 
points of character for observation. He was a great 
disciplinarian in theory, and rendered it imperative og 
his poor overworn curate to be so in practice; but being 
always engaged in the pursuit of some ecclesiasticaj 
windfall, he consequently spent most of his time, and of 
his money, either in our own metropolis or London~— 
but principally in the latter. 
| Mr. Luere, in short, bore an excellent character 


every where, except among the sick and poor of 
his parish. Patrick M‘Cabe, the curate of Father 
Roche, was as unlike his principal, as was Mr, 


Clement to the rector. 

The Rev. Patrick M‘Cabe, or M‘Flail, as he waz 
nicknamed by the Orangemen of the parish, in conse- 
_ quence of a very unsacerdotal tendency to use the 
| horsewhip, as a /ast resource, especially in cases where 
| reason and the influence of argument failed,—was a 
| powerful young man, in point of physical strength ;.but 
_as his temperament was hot and choleric, the conscious- 
ness of this strength often led him, under its impulse, in 

desperate cases, to a mode of reasoning which, after all, 
'no man more than himself subsequently regretted. 
_Zealous he unquestionably was; but beyond the bounds 
_ prescribed by a spirit of Christian moderation. I know 
not how it happened, but the Orangemen hated him with 
an intensity of detestation; which, however, he paid 
back to them tenfold. His vast strength, which had been 
much improved by a strong relish for athletic exercise, 
| at which he was unrivalled, when joined to a naturally 
courageous and combative temperament, often prompted 
him to manifest, in cases of self-defence, the possession 
of powers which they feared to call into exercise. 

The New Reformation began during a season of 
great distress, or utter famine in Ireland, which 
_wonderfully helped on the movement. Besides 
other benefices, our friend Darby, by his conversion, 
looked forward to obtaining the place of under- 


_jailor of Castle Cumber. 
“ Sure, blood alive,” thought Darby, “ now that every 

_ one’s turnin’, there’s no harm to have a thrial at it my- 

self; I can become as good a Prodestan as most o’ them, 

in four-and-twenty hours, and stand a chance of | 
_Jailorship for my pains. I’ll go to Mr. Lucre, who 184 
| gintleman at any rate, and allow him to think he has the 
_convartin’ o’ me. Well,” he proceeded, with a chuckle, 

“ it’s one comfort, devil a much religion I have to lose; 
and another, that the devil a much I have to gamm™ 
_ exchange. ° ° ‘ ° ; ° ° 
In the mean time, Father M‘Cabe, who had read 
M‘Slime’s paragraph in the Castle Cumber “True 
| Blue,” respecting Darby’s conversion, had a sharp ey® 
out for him, as they term it in the country. Ind 
after two or three vain attempts to see him, the Rev. 
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tleman was satisfied with sending him a gentle 
_ pase of congratulation upon his change of creed, 
which was significantly wound up by a slight hint, that 
he might probably, on their next meeting, give him a 
nice treat, but of what particular description was not 
communicated. Darby was proceeding at a pretty quick 

towards Mr. Lucre’s, when, whom should he meet 
Ge narrow part of the way, which was enclosed be- 
tween two immense white thorn hedges, through which 
any notion of escape was impracticable—but the Rev. 
Father M‘Cabe. He tried every shift—looked back as 
if he expected some friend to follow him—then to the 
ieht—again to the left—then stooped to examine the 

nd, as if he had lost something of value or impor- 
tance. At length, finding every other trick useless, he 
adopted that one so common among boys in desperate 
cases—we mean the attempt to make a mask of the 
right shoulder in order to conceal the face. Even this 
failed, and he found himself compelled to meet the fixed 
and stern gaze of the colossal priest, who was on horse- 
back, and bore in his huge right hand a whip, that 
might, so gripped, have tamed a buffalo, or the Centaur 
himself, if he were not fabulous. 

“Why—my good, honest, and most religious friend, 
Mr. Darby O’Drive—the odour of whose sanctity, you 
scoundrel, has already perfumed the whole parish—is it 
possible that Providence, in kindness to me, and in pure 
justice to yourself, has thrown you into my way at last.” 
This, for the present, was accompanied only by a pecu- 
liar quivering motion of the whip, resulting from the 
quick vibrations which his sense of Darby’s hypocrisy 
had communicated through the hand to the weapon 
which it held. 

“God save your Reverence !” replied Darby, “ an’ in 
troth I’m glad to see you look so well—faith, it’s in a 
glow o’ health you are; may God continue it to you! 








Be my sowl, it’s you that can pepper the Orangemen, | 


any how, your Reverence—and how is Father Roche, 
sir—although, sure enough, he’s no match for you in 
givin’ it home to the thieves ?” 

« Silence, you hypocritical sleeveen—don’t think you’ll 
creep up my wrist—as you do up M‘Clutchy’s, and 
M‘Slime’s. Is it true that you have become an 
apostate !”” 


| 
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didn’t, why did you read me out the Sunday before last 
from the althar {” 

“Then you acknowledge it,” cried the priest ; “ you 
have the brass to acknowledge it, have you!” And here 
the whip made a most ferocious sweep in the air. 

“ Yes,” replied Darby, thinking by the admission to 
increase the impending castigation ; “ yes, sir; I don’t 
belong to your flock now; you have no authority what- 
somever over me—mind that.” 

**Haven’t I indeed, Mr. Convert—oh, what a sweet 
convert you are! but we'll see whether I have or not, by 
and by. Where are you bound for now! To taste of 
Mr. Lucre’s flesh-pots ? eh?” 

“1’m bound for Mr. Lucre’s, sure enough ; and I hope 
there’s no great harm in that.” 

“Oh, none in the world, my worthy neophyte, none, 
Mr. Lucre’s argument and Lord ’s bacon are very 
powerful during this hard season. Those that haven't a 
stitch to their backs are clothed—those that haven't a 
morsel to eat are fed—and if they haven’t a fire, they 
get plenty of fuel to burn their apostate shins at; and 
because this heretical crew avail themselves of the des- 
titution of these wretches, and lure them from their own 
faith by a blanket and a flitch of bacon, they call that 
conversion—the new Reformation, by the way, ha—ha 
—ha—oh, it’s too good !” 

“ And do you think, sir,” said Darby, “ that if they had 
a hard or an enlightened hoult of their own creed, that 
that would do it!” 

The whip here described a circle, one part of whose 
circumference sang within a few inches of Darby’s ear, 
—who, forgetting his relish for martyrdom, drew ba.k 
his head to avoid it. 

“ None of your back jaw,” said M‘Cabe. “ Don’t you 
know, sirra, that in spite of this Methodist Lord and 
the proud parson’s temptations, you are commanded to 
renounce the devil, the world, and the flesh? Don’t you 
know that ?” 

“ But,” replied Darby, “are we commanded to re- 
nounce the devil, the world, and a bit o’ fresh mait ?”’ 

“Ha, you snivelling scoundrel !” said the curate, 





/“you’ve got their arguments already, I see; but I 


Darby here attempted to work up a kind of sly, | 


significant, wheedling expression into his eye, as he stole 
a half timid, half confident glance at the priest—but it 


would not do—the effort was a failure, and no wonder— | 


for there before him sat the terrible catechist like an 
embodied thunder-cloud—red, lurid, and ready to ex- 
plode before him; nay, he could see the very lightning 
playing and scintillating in his eyes, just as it often 
does about the cloud before the bursting of the peal. 


In this instance there was neither sympathy nor com- | 
munity of feeling between them; and Darby found that | 
no meditated exposition of pious fraud, such as “ quar- | 


tering on the enemy,” or “ doing the thieves,” or any 


other interested ruse, had the slightest chance of being 
tolerated by the uncompromising curate. The conse- 
quence was, that the rising roguery died away from 
Darby’s face, on which there remained nothing but a 


blank and baffled expression, that gave strong assurance | 


of his being in a situation of great perplexity. The 


most timid and cowardly animals will, however, some- | 


} 


times turn upon their captors; and Darby, although he | 


felt no disposition to bandy words with the curate, 
resolved, notwithstanding, to abide by the new creed, 
until he should be able to ascertain his chance of the 
jailorship, There was, besides, another motive. He 
kuew Mr. Lucre’s character so well, that he determined 
to pursue such a course, during this interview, as might 
ensure him a sound horse-whipping ; for it occurred to 
him that a bit of martyrdom would make a capital 
— argument during his first interview with Mr. 
cre, 

“Did you hear me, sir?” again inquired the curate, 
making his whip whistle past his own right foot, just as 
if he had aimed it at the stirrup; “is it true that you 
ve turned apostate 1” 

I thought you knew it, sir,” said Darby ; “ or if you 





know how to take them out of you, befure you leave my 
hands.” 

“ Surely,” continued Darby, “ you wouldn’t have a 
naked man renounce a warm pair 0’ breeches, or a good 
coat to his back—does the Scripthur forbid him that ?” 

“ You will have it,” replied the curate, who felt for 
the moment astounded at Darby’s audacity, “ you are 
determined on it; but I will have patience with you yet 
a little, till 1 see what brought you over, if I can. 
Don’t you admit, as I said, that you are commanded to 
renounce the devil, the world, and the flesh—particu- 
larly the flesh, sirra, for there’s a peculiar stress laid 
upon that in the Greek.” 

“ Well, but does it go in the Greek against a flitch o’ 
bacon and a wisp 0’ greens, your reverence! Faith, 
beggin’ your pardon, if yon were to see some o’ the new 
convarts, how comfortable they are wid their good frieze 
coats, and their new warm blankets, sittin’ beside their 
good fires, you’d maybe not blame them so much as you 
do. Your religion, sir, only provides for the sowl; but 
theirs, you see, provides any how for the body—and, 
faith, I say, the last is a great advantage in these hard 
times.” 

The priest’s astonishment increased at the boldness 
with which Darby continued the argument, or rather, 
which prompted him to argue at all. He looked at 
him, and gave a smile. 

To be brief, Darby received a sound whipping 
from M‘Cabe, and, with the imprint of the lash 
on his face, made his way to Mr. Lucre, who had 
already read of his conversion in the “ True 
Blue.” 

“Well, O’Drive,” said he, “ what is the matter now 1! 
you are sadly abused—how came this to pass!” 

Darby first looked upwards, very like a man who was 
conscientiously soliciting some especial grace or gift from 
above; his lips moved as if in prayer, but he was other- 
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breath, and assumed the serenity of one whose prayer 
had been granted. The only word he uttered that could 
possibly be at all understood, was amen ; which he pro- 
nounced lowly, but still distinctly, and in as unpopish a 
manner as he could. 

“I beg your pardon, sir,” he replied, “ but now my 
heart’s aisier—I hope I have overcome that feeling that 
was an me—I can now forgive him for the sake of the 
spread o’ the gospel, and I do.” 

“What has happened your face ?—you are sadly 
abused !” 

“ A small taste o’ parsecution, sir, which the Lord put 


wise motionless. At length he ceased, drew a long | therewas any kind of a situation, sir, that I could fill, ang 





into Father M‘Cabe’s horsewhip—heart I mane—to give | 


me, bekaise I renounced his heathenism, and came into 
the light o’ thruth—may He be praised for it!” 
Here followed an upturning of the eyes after the manner 
of M‘Slime. 

“ Do you mean to tell me, O’Drive, that this outrage 
has been committed on you by that savage priest, 
M‘Cabe ?” 

“It was he left me as you see, sir—but it’s good to 
suffer in this world, especially forthe thruth. Indeed I 
am proud of this face,” he continued, blinking with a 


| trifle as that. 


! 


visage so comically disastrous at Mr. Lucre, that had — 


that gentleman had the slightest possible perception of | 


the ludicrous in his composition, not all the gifts and 


' 


graces that ever were poured down upon the whole staff | 


of the Reformation Society together, could have pre- 
vented him from laughing outright. 

“ Of course you are come,” pursued Lucre, “ to swear 
informations against this man?!” 

“I have prayed for it,” said Darby, in a soliloquy, 


| 
| 
i 
| 


“and I feel that it has been granted. Swear informa- | 


tious, sir !—I1’ll strive and do betther than that, I hope ; 
i must now take my stand by the Bible, sir; that will be 
the colour I’il hoist while I live. 
I read these words this mornin’, ‘ Love your enemies, 
bless them that curse you, do good to them that hate 
you, and pray for thei which despitefully use you and 
parsecute you.’ Sir, when I read these words, I felt 
them sinkin’ into my heart, and I couldn’t help repatin’ 
them to myself ever since—and, even when Father 
M‘Cabe was playing his whip about my ears, I was as 
hard at work praying for his sowl.” 

The new convert had already profited by the 


pious example of Solomon M‘Slime. 


When urged | 


In that blessed book | 


| 


that would keep me in a place of safety where , 
hathens couldn’t get at me, every thing would be righ, . 
and be the same token, sir, now that | think of it, isn't 
the under-jailorship of Castle-Cumber vacant this 
minute.” 

Lucre, who, in fact, had set his heart on p 
and punishing the priest, would have gladly mage 
Darby governor of the best jail in his majesty’s gy 
minions, rather than lose this opportunity of effecting 
his purpose. 

“Rest contented, O’Drive,” he replied, “you shay 
have it—I pledge myself that you shall have it. My 
influence is sufficient for much more than so paltry 4 
And now for the informations.” 

“ Ah, sir,” replied the other, “that wouldn’t meng 
the matter a bit. Let it go once abroad that I swor 
them, and I’d never see to-morrow night. No, sir, if yo 
wish him properly prosecuted,—and I think I ought t 
know how to do it too ;— but if you wish him properly 
punished, place me first out of harm’s way—out 0’ the 
reach o’ the hathens; put me into the situation before 
we take a single step in the business, then L’ll be safe, 
and can work in it to some purpose.” 

“It shall be done,” said Lucre, “ and I will go about 
it presently ; but in the mean time the matter rests as jt 
is. If what you say is true, and I believe it is, yourowa 
safety depends upon your silence.” 

“ Not a breath,” replied Darby ; “ and now, sir, about 
what brought me here—I wanted to say that I'd wish 
‘to read’ upon Sunday next.” 

“ What do you mean ?” asked Lucre. 

“ Why, sir, as I said, I don’t like to take my religion 
from an attorney—and I’m afeard, besides, that he’s not 
altogether orthybox, in regard that he hinted once that 
God was ; but, indeed, I disremember his words, for 
it wasn’t aisey to hould them when you got them.” 

“He, of course, is a Fatalist and Predestinarian,” 
said Lucre ; “ but what is this you were about to say !” 

“ Why, sir, that I’d wish publickly to read my recon- 
pensation in your church on Sunday next.” 

“ And why in my church ?”’ asked the proud parson, 
who felt his vanity touched, not by any thing Darby had 





_ yet said, but by the indescribable expression of flattery 
_ which appeared in his face. 


by Mr. Lucre to prosecute the priest for the assault | 


committed on him, and when it was hinted that 
he might lose the post of bailiff, if M‘Clutchy un- 
derstood that he had refused,— 

Darby looked into the floor like a philosopher solving 
a problem. “I see, sir,” said he, “I see—well—you 


have made that clear enough, sartinly ; but you know, | 


sir, how could you expect such deep raisoning upon 
these subjects from a man like me. 
now clearly; but then, sir, on the other hand, if I prose- 
cute him, what’s to become of me ! 
my funeral expenses ?” 

“ Every penny, O’Drive,’ 
“Tut,” he exclaimed, checking himself, “1—1—I 
thought you meant the expenses of the prosecution.” 


+ 


“It’s much the same, sir,” replied Darby, “the one | 


will be sure to folly the other. You know the state the 
country’s in now, sir, and how the people on both sides 
are ready to skiver one another about this religion, and 
rents, and tythes, and dear knows what besides. As it 
is, sir,” he proceeded, “ you see that I durstn’t walk the 


I see the duty of it | 
Will you, sir, bear , 


replied the other, eagerly. | 


“ Why, sir,” he replied, “ bekase it’s given out on all 
hands that there’s no end to your larnin’—that it’s 
woudherful the books you wrote—and as for your 
preachin’, that it ’ud make one think themselves in 
heaven, hell, or purgatory, accordin’ as you wished.” 

“Very well, O’Drive, very well, indeed,” exclaimed 
Lucre, caught on his weakest side by this artful com- 
pliment ; “but you must forget purgatory—however, I 
can conceive that it was the mere force of habit that 
prompted you to utter it. Well, then, you shall read 
your recantation on Sunday, since you wish it—there 
will be about a dozen or two others, and you had better 
attend early. Good day, O’Drive!” 

“ Plaise your honour,” said Darby, who never could 
be honest to both parties, “there’s a batch 0’ converts 
outside waitin’ to see you, but between you and me,| 
think you had as well be on your guard wid’ some 


them; I know what they want.” 





road without these,” and he produced the pistols as he | 


spoke : “ but what chance, sir, would I have if I prose-_ 


cuted a priest! 
hours’ purchase.” 


Why, my life wouldn’t be worth two 


| 


This scene, which we have been constrained to 
garble, is even surpassed by that which introdnees 
us to the batch of new converts, from which we 
shall select one candidate. 

As Darby passed the group we have alluded to, he 
winked at them very knowingly, “ Go up,” said he, * g° 
up, I say:—may be I didn’t give yez a lift since; 
mark me, hould to the five guineas a-head, and to be 
provided for aftherwards. Paddy Cummins, do you g? 


Mr. Lucre himself could not help feeling and admitting | up, I say—4annath lath!” 


the truth of this; but though he could devise no plan to 


| 
' 


Paddy went up, and in a few minutes a ragged, 


obviate the dangers alluded to, he still serupled not to | famine-wasted creature entered with his old caubees 


urge the prosecution. 


between his hands, and after having ducked down bis 


“Sir,” said Darby, starting, as if a gleam of light had | head, and shrugged his shoulders alternately, stood 


shot across his brain, “a thought has just struck me, and 
I hope it was something from above that sent it. If 


| 


an abashed look before Mr. Lucre. 
“ Well, my good man, what is your business with me!” 
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‘. the countryman prepared to reply,—first, by 
alee ditional shrugs; secondly, by raising his 
a elbow, and pulling up all that remained of the 
collar of his tattered cothamore, or great-coat, after 
which he gave a hem. E 
« Have you ho tongue, my good fellow ? 
A shrug —“ Hem — why, sir, but that was a great 
sarmon you praiched on last Sunda, plaise your honour. 


Faitha, sir, t 
ralligion.” 


«Qh! the sermon—did you hear it, my good man?” | 


“Faitha, sir, | was there sure enough, in spite o’ 
Father M‘Cabe, an’ all.” 
tended the sermon, you say—pray how did you like it !” 


« Faitha, sir, sure nobody could dislike it ; bedad, sir, 
we're all greatly disappointed wid the priests afther 


here was mighty Ene disnoorein' tn 4 ehout | 13,100 of vengeance against the M‘Loughlins was 


| 


' 


| 


| 
j 
i 
| 
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numerous witnesses of the preconcerted disgrace of 
Mary and her family. This foul conspiracy com- 
pletely succeeded to the extent of bringing suspi- 
cion upon its innocent victim, and overwhelming 
her relations with sorrow, though they never 
doubted of her purity. The blood-hounds came 


_ suddenly upon the house, and Poll Doolin, whose 


almost as insatiable as that of M‘Clutchy, had so 


| wrought upon the feelings of the distracted girl, 


by representing that the presence of Phil withi 
«Sit down, my good friend, sit down—well, you at- | y Fe} fof P in 


the house was imperatively necessary to restrain 


_ the violenceof the yeomanry, and prevent bloodshed, 


} 


hearin’ it—it was wonderful to hear the deep larnin’ you | 


brought forrid, sir, against them, an’ our church in 
gineral. Bedad, myself was mightily improved by it. 

«Don’t swear, though. Well, you were improved by 
it you say—pray what is your name!” 

«[’m one Paddy Cummins, sir, a shister’s son of —” 

“Well, Cummins, I’m very happy to hear that you 
were edified, and happier still that you had sense to 

reeive the side upon which truth lay.” 

“Faitha, thin, your reverence, I seen that widout 
much throuble; but, sure they say, sir, there ’s to be a 
power of us turniu’ over to yez.” ; 

“J hope so, Cummins — we are anxious that you 
should see the errors of the creed you so ignorantly 
profess, and abandon them.” 

“Sure enough, sir; dad, sir, you ministhers is fine 
men, so you are; then you ’re so rich, sir, plaise your 
honour—they do be sayin, sir, that the reverend gintle- 
men of your church have got a great deal of money 
among them somehow, in regard that it ud be needful 
to help poor crathurs that ’ud turn, and to keep them 
from the parsecution, sir.” 

“Cummins, my good friend, allow me to set you right. 
We never give a penny of money to any one for the sake 
of bringing him over to our church; if converts come to 
us it must be from conviction, not from interest.” 

“I see, sir; but sure I’m not wantin’ the promise at 
all, your honour—sure I know you must keep yourselves 
clear any way —only the five guineas a-head that I’m 
tould is to be given.” 

“ Five guineas a-head !—pray, who told you so?” 

“Faitha, sir, 1 couldn’t exactly say, but every one 
says it. It’s said we’re to get five guineas a-head, sir, 
and be provided for afther; I have nine o’ them, sir, 
—eight crathurs and Biddy herself; she can’t speak 
English, but, wid the help o’ God, I could consthre it 
for her. Faith, she’d make a choice Prodestan, sir; for 
wanst she takes a thing into her head, the devil wouldn’t 
get itout. As for me,I don’t want a promise at all, 
your reverence, barrin’ that if it ’ud be plaisin’ to you, 
jist to lay your fore-finger along your nose, merely to 
show that we undherstand one another, it ’ud be as good 
to me as the bank. The crathur on the breast, your 
reverence, we'd throw in as a luck-penny, or dhuragh, 
aud little kaddy we’d give at half price.” 

lhe plot was fast ripening. Harman, the lover 
of Mary M‘Loughlin, was accused of having shot 
one of the yeomanry, named “ M‘Clutchy’s Blood- 
hounds,” in afray in the cabin of the dying O’ Regan ; 
and the artful Poll Doolin had persuaded the inno- 
cent girl to hold a secret meeting with Phil 
M‘Clutchy, as the only means of preserving the 
life of Harman, who was at this time in prison. 
P ersons were stationed to witness the secret inter- 
view, and the entrance of the gallant Phil into 
Mary’s bedchamber by the window. On the night 
chosen for this adventure, M‘Clutchy had des- 
patched a party of his blood-hounds to the dwell- 
ing of M‘Loughlin, under the pretext of searching 
for arms, but, in reality, that there might be 


that their object was attained. We must cite a 
part of this critical seene. 

“ By the souls of the dead,” replied Poll, uttering 
the oath in Irish, “ if you do what you say, there will be 
blood shed this night—the blood, too, of the nearest and 


dearest to you! Do not be mad, I say, do not be,mad !"” 





“ May God guide me !” exclaimed the distressed girl, 
bursting into tears ; “for of myself | know not howto act.”’ 

“ Be guided by Mr. Phil,” said she; “he is the only 
man living that can prevent the damnable work that is 
designed against your family this night.” 

She had scarcely uttered the words, when Phil came 
breathless to the window, and, as if moved by a sense of 
alarm, and an apprehension of danger still greater than 
that expressed by Poll herself, he exclaimed — 

“ Miss M‘Loughlin, it’s no time for ceremony — my 
father’s blood-hounds are at your father’s door; and 
there is but one way of saving your family from violence 
and outrage. Excuse me —but I must pass in by this 
window. You don’t know what I risk by it; but for 
your sake and theirs it must be done.” 

Even as he spake, the trampling of horses’ feet, and 
the jingling of arms, were distinctly heard at M‘Lough- 
lin’s door, a circumstance which so completely paralyzed 
the distracted girl, that she became perfectly powerless 
with affright. Phil availed himself of the moment, put 
his hand to the window, which he raised up, and deli- 
berately entered, after which he shut it down. Poll, 
while he did so, coughed aloud, as if giving a signal; 
and in an instant a number of individuals, mostly females, 
approached the window, near enough to see young 
M‘Clutchy enter, and shut the window after him. 

“ Now,” said Poll to the spectators, “I hope you're 
all satisfied; and you, James Harman, will believe your 
own eyes, if you don’t believe Poll Doolin. Is that girl 
a fit wife for your cousin, do you think! Well, you're 
satisfied, are you ? 

Poll Doolin, having primed and dismissed her 


witnesses, we may turn for a moment to the scene 
acting in M‘Loughlin’s parlour, or a domiciliary 
visit from the Orangemen of 1804. 


The noise of their horses’ feet as they approached 
M‘Loughlin’s house in a gallop, alarmed that family, 
who knew at once that it was a domiciliary visit from 
M‘Clutchy’s cavalry. 

“ Raise the window,” said M‘Loughlin himself, “ and 
ask them what they want —or stay, open the door,” he 
added at the same time to another, “and do not let us 
give them an excuse for breaking it in. It’s the blood- 
hounds, sure enough,” observed he,“ and here they are.” 

Ina moment they were dismounted, and having found 
the hall-door open, the parlour was crowded with armed 
men, who manifested all the overbearing insolence and 
wanton insult of those who know that they can do so 
with impunity. 

“ Come, M‘Loughlin,” said Cochrane, now their leader, 
“you ribelly Papish rascal, produce your arms—for 
we’ve been informed that you have arms consaled in 
the house.” 

“ Pray who informed you, Mr. Cochrane 1” 

“That’s not your busivess, my man,” replied Cochrane, 
“ont with them before we search.” 

“I'll tell you what, Cochrane,” replied M‘Loughlin, 
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“whoever informed you that we have arms is a liar — 
we have no arms.” 

“ And right well they know that,” said his son, “it’s 
not for arms they come, but it’s a good excuse to insult 
the family.” 


His father, (who, on looking more closely at them, 


now perceived that they were tipsy, and some of them 
quite drunk,) though a man of singular courage and 


intrepidity, deemed it the wisest and safest course to — 


speak to them as civilly as possible. 


“I didn’t think, Tom Cochrane,” said he,“ that either | 


I, or any of my family, deserved such a visit as this 


from, I may say, my own door neighbours. It’s not over | 


civil, I think, to come in this manner, disturbing a quiet 
and inoffensive family.” 

“ What’s the ribelly rascal sayin’ !” asked a drunken 
fellow, who lurched across the floor, and would have 
fallen, had he not come in contact with a chest of 
drawers, “ what, wha-at’s he say-ayin! but I sa-say, 
here’s to hell with the Po-po-pope—hurra !” 

“Ah!” said young M‘Loughlin, “ you have the ball 
at your own foot now, but,if we were man to man, with 
equal weapons, there would be none of this swagger.” 


“What's tha-that the young rible says,” said the | 


drunken fellow, deliberately covering him with his 


cavalry pistol—* another word, and I'll let day-light | 


through you.” 


“ Come, Burke,” said a man named Irwin, throwing | 


up the muzzle of the pistol, none o’ this work, you 
drunken brute. Don’t be alarmed, M‘Loughlin, you 
shan’t be injured.” 

“Go to h—1, George, I'll do what I-I li-like ; sure 
all these ribles ha-hate King William that sa-saved us 


from brass money a-and wooden noggins—eh, stay, shoes | 


it is; no matter, they ought to be brogues I think, for 
it-it’s brogues—ay brogues, the papish—it is, by hell, 


*brogues and broghans an’ a’—the Pa-papishes wear— | 


that saved us from bra-brass money, an-and wooden 


brogues, that’s it—for dam-damme if ever the Papishers | 


was da-dacent enough to wear brass shoes, never, by 


jingo ; so, boys, it’s brass brogues—ay do they ha-hate | 


King William, that put us in the pil-pillory, the pillilory 
in hell, and the devils pel-peltin’ us with priests—hurra 
boys, recov-er arms—staud at aise—ha—ram down Ca- 
tholics—hurra !” 

“Mr. M‘Loughlin— ” 

“ Misthre M‘Loughlin! ay, there’s respect for a Pa- 
pish, an’ from a purple man, too!” 

“ You had better be quiet, Burke,” retorted Irwin, 
who was a determined and powerful man. 

“ For God’s sake, gentlemen,” said Mrs. M‘Lounghlin, 
“ do not disturb or alarm our family—you are at liberty 


to search the house, but,as God is above us, we have no | 
arms of any kind, and consequently there can be none in | 


the house.” 

“ Don’t believe her,” said Burke, “ she’s a Papish—” 
He had not time to add the offensive epithet, whatever 
it might have been, for Irwin—who, in truth, accom- 


panied the party with the special intention of repress- | 
ing outrage against the M‘Loughlins, whom he very | 


much respected — having caught him by the neck, 
shook the word back again, as it were, into his very 
throat. 

“You ill-tongued drunken ruffian,’ 
don’t hold your scoundrelly tongue, I'll pitch you head 


? 


furemost out of the house. We must search, Mr-. | 


M‘Loughlin,” said Irwin, “ but it will be done as quietly 
as possible.” 

They then proceeded through all the rooms, into which, 
singular as it may appear, they scarcely looked, until 
they eame into that in which we left Mary M‘Loughilin 
and Phil. The moment this worthy young gentleman 
heard their approach, he immediately shut the door, and, 
with all the seeming trepidation and anxiety of a man 
who feared discovery, bustled about, and made a show 
of preparing to resist their entrance. On coming to the 
door, therefore, they found it shut, and every thing ap- 
parently silent within. 

“ Open the door,” said Irwin, “ we want to search for 
arms.” 


said he, “if you | 


| 


|. “Ah! boys,” said Phil in a whisper through the Koy 
_ hole, “ pass on, if you love me — I give you my word 
honour that there’s no arms here but a brace that jx, 
worth any money to be locked in.” 

“ We must open, Mr. Phil,” said Sharpe, “you kno 
our ordhers. By Japurs,” said he, in a side voice to the 
rest, “ the fellow wasn’t boastin at all ; it’s true e 
—I'll hould goold he was right, and that we'll find je, 
inside with him.” 

“ When I see it, I'll believe it,” said Irwin, “ but no 
tillthen. Open, sir,” said he : “ open, if all’s right.” 

“Oh, d—n it, boys,” said Phil again, “ this is too bad 
honour bright : — surely you wouldn’t expose us, espe. 
cially the girl.” At the same time he withdrew }js 
' shoulder from the door, which flew open, and discovered 

him striving to soothe and console Miss M‘Loughlis 
who had not yet recovered her alarm and agitation, s 
as to understand the circumstances which took place 
about her. 


We leave the rest of the scene to the reader's 
imagination. 

The brothers of Mary sternly vowed a terrible 
revenge ; which their gloomy mood betrayed to 
their parents, and to Father Roche, who, as at all 
| times, interposed the divine influences of his faith, 
that the plague of evil and furious passions might 
_be stayed. His exhortations and prayers with the 
sons of M‘Loughlin, and his appearance among the 
_Ribbonmen met to concert a dreadful vengeance, 
are, in a moral sense, the finest passages in the 
work.—In the course of the story we have a dra- 
matic description of gale-day, (rent-day,) the sit- 
ting of an Orange Lodge, and a clever skirmishing 
of words between the rival editors of the Castle 
_Cumber newspapers, and also of a full muster of 
_divines met to discuss controversial points of Pro- 
testant and Papist doctrines. There is besides an 
admirable scene where the virtue of Saint Solomon 
is brought into sore trial by the charms of a pretiy 
_bar-maid; but the scene is too rich for our sober 
pages. It was not, however, through this girl, but 

the fair Susanna, that the saintly Solomon was 
finally detected, and expelled from the congrega- 
tion of the righteous. 

About the same time that M‘Clutchy had wreaked 
_to the full his vengeance upon the family of the 
M‘Loughlins, who had been foreed into bank- 
_ruptcy, and indeed utter ruin, by his villanous 

machinations ; a mysterious artist, named Easel, 

appeared in the district, and, as the agents fancied, 
_made himself impertinently busy in inquiries about 
the management of the property, and the condi- 
tion of the tenantry on the Castle Cumber estate. 
That condition was now as deplorable as_ possible. 
| The ejected mountain tenantry had suffered the ex- 
treme of misery and destitution—the widow of 
O'Regan was now a raving maniac, driven into 


insanity by grief and despair, and wandering 
around the scene of her former contented industry 
_and domestic happiness, bewailing the lost objects 
of her affection. One son still survived, who 
been for some years in England; and this young 
man, who is represented as highly respectable, 
the most affectionate of sons, on learning the 
tidings of the fate of his family, and the condition 
of his mother, took one of those dreadful and 
berate oaths of revenge not unusual to the Irish pee 
sant in similar circumstances ; which the predete™ 
mined secret assassin too faithfully and fatally keps 
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travelling many hundred miles to effect his pur- 
se. M‘Clutchy and his son are formally tried, 
and doomed to death, by a secret tribunal of Rib- 
bonmen, before whom young O’Regan pleads as 
their accuser, and where the presence of his insane 
mother heightens the pathos and solemnity of the 
scene. Their terrible vengeance is decreed, and 
the Ribbonmen are about to disperse, when Father 
Roche suddenly appears among them, and endea- 
yours to turn them from their meditated crime. 
His eloquent entreaties were successful with all 
save O'Regan, who sternly and silently withdrew 
from the assembly. 

Many capital incidental scenes occur, such as 
the death-bed of Bob Beatty. Bob had originally 
been a Protestant, but was converted to Romanism 
from being miraculously cured of epilepsy by Fa- 
ther M‘Cabe. The struggle between Mr. Lucre and 
Father M‘Cabe over the death-bed of poor Bobh— 
the one resolved to gain back the stray to the true 
fold, and the other to keep his new convert—is suf- 
ficiently comic, and, we dare say, not much over- 
drawn. The dying man endeavours to stand well 
with both parties, but secretly sends for Father 
Roche. Of this diverting incident we can only 
give the steeple-chase of the two parsons, cheered 
on their gallop by the diverted peasantry :— 

Father M‘Cabe having heard an account of Bob’s state, 
and that the minister had been sent for, was at once 
upon the alert, and lost not a moment in repairing to 
his house. So very eager, indeed, were these gentlemen, 
and so equal their speed, that they met at the cross 
ruads, one of which turned to Bob’s house. . . . . 

“So, sir,” said the priest, “ you are on your way to 
Bob Beatty’s, who is, as you well know, one of my 
flock. But how do you expect to get through the business, 
Mr. Lucre, seeing that you are so long out of practice ?” 

“Bob Beatty was never, properly speaking, one of 
your flock, Mr. M‘Cabe. I must beg leave to ride for- 
ward, sir, and leave you to your Christian meditations. 
Une interview with you is enough for any man.” 

“Faith, but I love you too well to part with you so 
easily,” said the priest, spurring on his horse, “cheek by 
jowl—and a beautiful one you have—will I ride with you, 
ny worthy epicure ; and, what is more, I’ll anoint Bob 
Beatty before your eyes.” 

“ And, perhaps, perform another miracle,” replied Mr. 
Luere, bitterly. 

“ Ay will I, if it be necessary,” said the priest; “ but 
I do solemnly assure you that by far the most brilliant 
miracle of modern days is to find the Rev. Phineas Lucre 
ata sick-bed. Depend upon it, however, if Beatty had 
not turned Catholic, he might die like a dog for the same 
Mr. Lucre.” 

“I will not abstract the last shilling from his pocket 
for the unction of superstition, at all events.” 

Not you, faith; you’ll charge him nothing, I grant, 
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| Sowl, Paddy, but the bodayk parson has the advantage 





and right glad am I to find that you know the value of | 
your services. You forget, however, that my flock pay | 


you well for doing this nothing—that is, for discharging 
your duty—notwithstanding.” 
— now pushed on at a rapid rate, growling at each 
. as they went along. On getting into the fields 
*Y Increased their speed ; and as the peasantry of 
a religions were apprised of the circumstances con- 
ected with Bob’s complaint and conversion, each party 
cheered on their own champion. 
More power to you, Father M‘Cabe ; give him the 
tn and the Bravery !” 
Success, Mr. Lucre ! 
Popish rebe 
on his eyes, 


( Push on, sir, and don’t let the 
! send him out of the world with a bandage 
Lay in the Bible, Mr. Lucre! Protestant 


ane ame Blue for ever—hurra !” 
that he trae Charch for ever, Father M‘Cabe, the jewel 


Yor ‘ay ¢ ‘s 
ro War! Give the horse the spurs, avourneen. 


’ i Vir NO CX NXV, 


of him in the cappu/. Push on, your reverence ; you 
have the divil and the parson against you, for the one’s 
drivin’ on the other.” 

“Cross the corner of the Barny Mether’s meadow, 
Mr. Lucre, and wheel in at the garden ditch; your 
horse can do it, although you ride the heaviest weight. 
Lay onhim,sir,and think of Protestant Ascendency. King 
William against Popery and weoden shoes ; hurra !” 

“Father, achora, keep your shoulder tothe wind, 
and touch up Parra Gastha wid the spurs. A groan for 
the Protestant parson, father darlin’ !” 

“Three groans for the Popish Mass book. Bravo, 
Mr. Lucre! That ditch was well cleared !” 

“ Divil a purtier, father jewel! Parra Gastha’s a 
darlin’, and brought you over like a bird—hurra !” 

“ Have you no whip, Mr. Luere Whip and spur, sir, 
or the popish garran will be in before you. By the great 
Boyne, I’m afraid the charger’s blown.” 

“God enable you, father avilish! Blown! Why 
what would you expect, an’ it the first visit ever the 
same horse made to a sick-bed in his life ; he now finds 
it isn’t on the king’s high-way he is—and I'll go bail it’s 
himself that’s cursin’ the same duty in his heart. Bravo, 
Father Pat! Parra Gastha’s the boy that knows his 
duty—more power, Parra Gastha! Devil pursue the 
hair’s turned on him ; but, be me sow], it wouldn’t be 
so, if he led the life the Protestant blood did — feedin’ 
high, and doin’ nothin’.” ) 

“Mr. Lucre, pull out ; I see you’re hard up, sir, and 
so is your charger. Push him, sir, even if he should 
drop. Death and Protestantism before Popery and dis- 
honour! Hurra, well done !” 

“ Ah, be me sowl, it’s near the last gasp wid him and 
his masther, and no wondher ; they’re both devilish far 
out of their element. Faith, if they had Father M‘Cabe 
and Parra Gastha’s practice, they wouldn’t be the show 
they are this minute. Well done both! fresh and fair, 
snug and dry, you do it. Hurra !” ’ 

When the two worthy gentlemen had reached Bob’s 
house, they dismounted, each in a perspiration, and 
rushed to the bed of the dying man. Mr. Lucre sat, 
of course, at one side, and the priest at the other ; Mr. 
Lucre seized the right hand, the priest the left: whilst 
Bob looked at them both alternately, and gave a cordial 
squeeze to each. 

“You thought, sir,” said Mr. Lucre to the priest 
haughtily, “ that he would have died an idolater.” 

sob squeezed Mr. Lucre’s hand again. 

“And you thought,” replied Father M‘Cabe, . that 
he would die a Protestant or a heretic, which is the 
same thing.” 

Bob squeezed Father M‘Cabe’s hand once more. 

“ Gentlemen,” said Bob, “be pleased to sit down— 
you are both Christian ministers, I hope.” 

“ No,” said Father M‘Cabe, “ there is but one of us 


a Christian; Mr. Luere here is not worthy of the name, 


Bob.” 

Bob squeezed the priest’s hand a third time. 

“ Beatty,’ said Mr. Lucre, “ this is a solemn occa- 
sion, and I’m bound to say, that the priest here is merely 
a representative of Antichrist. This is not a time to 
disguise the truth.” 

Bob squeezed Mr. Lucre’s hand a third time also. 

“ Beatty,” continued Mr. Luere, “ if you permit your- 
self to die a Papist, you seal your own everlasting pun- 
ishment.” 

“ True,” said Bob. 

“ Bob,” said the priest, “after the explanations of 
the true church which I have given you, if you allow 
yourself to relapse into heresy, you will suffer for it 
during all eternity.” 

“ I'rue,” said Bob. 

“There is no hope for those, who, like the Papists 
and idolaters, hew for themselves vessels that will hold 
no water,” said Lucre, &e. &e. 

The victim of this spiritual worry dies at last 


in peace under the pious ministrations of Father 
Roche. 


About this time, light began to dawn upon the 
P 
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darkness and desolation of the household of ; game on hands than your confounded corps, or you, 
_ confounded popish M‘Loughlins.” 


M‘Loughlin. Mr. Easel, the artist, had become 
acquainted with this virtuous and suffering family. 


of mind of one of the young M‘Loughlins, who, at 
great personal hazard, rushed into a river in flood 


who, by this act, was completely melted, and sud- 


; 


; 
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Raymond, who walked pari passu along with him, 


—— ; : —- | looked at him from time to time, and, as he did, ; 
An incident occurs, in which Poll Doolin is made | might be observed that his eyes flashed actual rw Tn 


to witness her idiot son, on whom she doated, being , sometimes with an appearance of terrible indignati 
saved from drowning bythe intrepidity and presence and sometimes with that of exultation and delight. 


Val now proceeded to execute his great mission of 
vengeance. As he went along, his heart literally bea: 


anes & | with a sense of Satanic triumph and delight ; his spirit 
and rescued Raymond. Vindictive as she was, there | became exhilarated, and all his faculties moved in q 
were generous elements in the nature of Poll Doolin, | wild tumult of delirious enjoyment. 


| 


Solomon M‘Slime had arrived a few minutes 


denly converted from a bitter enemy into a warm | previously. M‘Loughlin was found alone, though 


and determined friend of the M‘Loughlin family. 
She instantly repaired to Harman, who, besides 


| 
| 


} 
; 
} 


being ruined in his affairs, had been rendered ut- | 


terly wretched by his belief in the infidelity and 
worthlessness of Mary. His worst misery vanished 
on the penitent woman revealing the nature of the 


infamous conspiracy in which she had been Phil's | 


still-beloved mistress. 
stored to each other, and the family of M‘Loughlin, 
though still in the depths of poverty, again raised 
their heads from the dust. 


confidence had never been disturbed. These and 


a few of M‘Clutchy’s retainers were already in the 
house :— 


“ Gentlemen,” said M‘Loughlin, “ what have | done, 
that I am to thank you both for your kindness, in hon- 
ouring a ruined man with this unusual visit.” 

Val gave him a long, fixed, and triumphant look, — 
such a look as a savage gives his worst enemy, when he 


fai | gets him beneath his knee, and brandishes his war-knife, 
willing agent, and declaring the innocence of his | 
The lovers were now re-— 


before plunging it in his throat. 
“ Indeed, my good neighbour,” replied Solomon, see- 


' ing that Val did not speak, “ I believe it is a matter of 


Amidst their severe 
afflictions, their mutual affection and unbroken | 


their religion were all that was left to sustain them | 


in this season of trial. 


Previous to this time, Harman had undergone | 
his trial, and had escaped the fangs of the. 


M‘Clutchys, throughthe honesty ir own | 
70, Eivongn the Samenty ot oneet Chee owe the same treacherous and cowardly scoundrel that you 


ever were, and that you ever will be.” 


blood-hounds, who, though an Orangeman, would 
not swear away the life of an innocent man of the 
opposite faction. Throughout the narrative, Mr. 
Carleton occasionally throws in an excepting clause 


for the Ascendency party, and skilfully intr« S| : : 
y partys skilfully introduces | you go, sir, without consideration, without pity, with- 


a generous character, or a redeeming trait, found 

among the ranks of the Orangemen. 
The catastrophe now hurries on. 

mysterious artist, is, by this time, denounced by 


Easel, the | 


' roofless, homeless, houseless. 


| 


M‘Clutchy and M‘Slime as a traitorous spy and | 


a Jesuit emissary, and, upon affidavits procured 
by Phil, M‘Clutchy is about to arrest him, at 
the same time that he is ent finally to glut his 
vengeance upon the M‘Loughlins. On the pre- 
vious day, his father, Squire Deaker, had died at 
the age of fourscore, drinking brandy, raving, 
blaspheming, and, as a true Orangeman, keeping 
his vow, to die whistling the Boyne Water. Phil, 
the hopeful grandson, was found drunk, as usual, 
when his father wished him to accompany him to 
M‘Loughlin’s house :— 

“ If you were sober,” said Val, “ I could have wished 
you to witness the full glut of my vengeance upon 
M‘Loughilin, inasmuch, my excellent son, as it was on 


your account I received the insult, the injary—why, by | 
n, he trampled upon me !—that shall never be | 





h 


forgiven, but which will this day, Phil, meet the ven- 


geance that has been hoarded up here ” and, as he | 





spoke, he placed his hand upon his heart. “ The 
sheriff,” he added, “ and his officers are there by this 
time—for I do assure you, Phil, I will make short work 
of it. As for those ungrateful scoundrels that refused 


to send their cars and carts, 1 know how to deal with | 


them ; and yet, the rascals, as matters now stand be- 


conscience on the part of my friend M‘Clutchy here, who 
is about to exhibit towards you and your family a just 
specimen of Christian retribution.” . : : 

“ Carry your blasphemy elsewhere,” said M‘Loughlin, 
“ for I tell you that you shall not utter it under this roof.” 

“ This roof,’ said Val, “ in two hours hence shall be 
no longer yours.” 

“TI thought you pledged yourself solemnly that you 
would not take any hasty steps, in consequence of my 
embarrassments,” said M‘Loughlin ; “ but you see that 
I understand your character thoroughly. You are still 


“ This roof,’ replied Val, “ in an hour or two shall 
be no longer yours. You and yours shall be this night 
This, Brian M‘Loughiia, 
is the day of my vengeance and of my triumph... Qut 


out merey — ay, mercy, for now you are at my mercy, 
and shall not find it.” 

“ But my wife is ill of fever,” said M‘Loughlin, “ and 
surely you are at all events an Irishman, and will not 
drag her from her sick-bed—perhaps her bed of death !” 


The Vulture had no mercy. A conversation, or 


altercation, takes place, ere M‘Clutchy exclaims :— 


“Here are the carts then: ay, and here comes the 
sheriff. Now for business.” 
“So, then, you will proceed, Mr. M‘Clutchy ?” said 


| M‘Loughlin. 


“ Proceed!” he replied, looking at him, as it were, 
with amazement ; “ proceed !—ha, ha, ha !” 

“ Truly that is unchristian mirth,” observed Solomon. 
“I must say as much; even although your cause bes 
just cause, and one supported by the laws—by our 
blessed laws, that protect the rights of the tenant aad 
landlord with equal justice and impartiality ; for it ss 
glorious privilege to live under a constitution that pro- 


tects the tenant from the malignity and oppression 


the landlord or his agents. 


It is that,” said Solomon: 


“oh, it is that precious thing, indeed.” 


As he spoke the words, there was a slight upraising 
of the eyes, together with a side glance at M‘Cluteby, 
which, though barely perceptible, contained as m 
sanctified venom as could well be expressed. He 
scarcely concluded, when the sheriff, having pulled up 
his gig, entered. 

Val, notwithstanding his excessive thirst for vengeane, 


could not avoid feeling the deepest possible mortif 


since his arrival at M‘Loughilin’s. There was 
able in this honest fellow’s bearing something that vexed 


tween Hartley and us, | can’t afford to turn them out of | his oppressor sorely, and which consisted in a ki 
| easy, imperturbable serenity, that no threat could 4 


the corps,” 


“Go ahead, I say,” replied Phil ; “1 have better! turb or ruffle. Nay, there appeared a kind of lurking 
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-humoured defiance in his eye, which, joined to the 
irony of his manner, aggravated the resentment of 
M‘Clatchy to the highest pitch. 

Affidavits had been sworn, that M‘Loughlin me- 
ditated a “ moonlight flitting,” which obliged the 
sheriff to interfere. Something is impending, of 
which M‘Clutchy has a strange presentiment ; and 
at this critical minute Mr. Easel enters, under 
arrest, accompanied by Mr. Hickman and another 
gentleman. In vain Easel remonstrated, pleaded 
that he was a stranger, and reminded M‘Clutchy, 
that he had been very civil to him when he ex- 

ted him to become an Orangeman :— 

“You scoundrel,” said Val, “I think it fair to tell 


ou that Browbeater and I know every thing about you, 
aud all the Protean shapes you have gone through for 


the last three years, in different parts of the kingdom. | 





Now, listen to me, you d d impostor !—listen to me, 
| say: you have it in your power to become a useful 


man to the present government. They have revived the | 


spy system, and there is no doubt, from your acquain- 
tance with the designs and proceedings of Whiteboyism 
and of Popery in general, that you can afford very im- 
portant information on the subject: if you can, your 
bread is baked for life. We will not at- 
tempt to control your genius in any way: you can take 
to ballad-singing again, if you like, or any other patriotic 
line of serving the government which you choose. Ha- 
ving premised thus much, allow me now to ask you your 
real name.” 

“For the present I must decline answering that 
question.” 

“ Very proper—I see yon know your business; and it 
isnot my wish that you should say any thing to crimi- 
nate yourself,—certainly not. But in the mean time, 
that you may see I am not at all in the dark, I tell you 
that your name is Larry O’Trap, a decent journeyman 
carpenter by trade; but as much a painter as I ama 
parson.” 

The scene proceeds. M‘Clutchy issues the order 
for prompt ejectment, when the alleged Larry 
U’Trap interferes :— 

“I countermand the order,” said Easel, with a singu- 
lar smile on his face; “ and I desire you, Mr. M‘Lough- 
lin, to withhold your rent.” 

“ You !” exclaimed Val, looking at him. 

“Yes, /,” he replied, walking over, and looking him 
sternly in the face. 

“If it were worth while to ask your name, I would ; 
but I believe I know it already.” 

“ Perhaps not.” 

“Well, perhaps not; and pray what may it be ?” 

“1 will tell you, sir,” replied Hartley : “ this gentle- 
man is—”’ 

“ Larry O’Trap, a Spy and Whiteboy agent,” said Val, 
looking into the Jue and Cry, and again surveying 
Easel. “ He is imposing on you, sir.” 

“This gentleman, sir,” proceeded Hartley, “ is the 
Honourable Richard Topertoe, brother to the Right 
Honourable Lord Cumber—” 

“And who has the honour to present you with this 
communication from that nobleman,” said Mr. Topertoe, 

which contains your dismissal from his agency; and 

this to you, Mr. M‘Slime, which also contains your dis- 
missal as his law-agent.” 
_ The end may easily be anticipated. Poetic 
justice is distributed, though, as we think, some- 
what tediously. Among the best of the closing 
scenes is Darby O’Drive’s projected re-conversion, 
aud final conversation with Father M‘Cabe. We 
Must give a snatch of this racy dialogue. 

The priest, who knew that Darby had recently 
avoided him, fe] 


wn PProach him of his own free will. 
ell,” said he, in a voice which contained equal 


parts 
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Master Protestant! Ah, what a blessed Protestant you 
are !—and what a hawl they made when they caught 
you! What do you want, you shuffling scoundrel t” 

“ Throth, the grace o’ God, 1 fear,” replied Darby, 
humbly. 

“ And what brings you to me then !—I mean, sirra, 
what’s your business now {” 

“ Why, sir, devil a one o’ me but’s come back to the 
ould creed. Throth, your Reverence, the impressions 
you made on me, the day we had the great argument, 
was wondherful. Be my sow]! it’s yourself that can 
send home the whi—word, your Reverence, in a way 
that it won’t aisly be forgotten. How-an-iver, sure, hell 
resave the one o’ me, but threwn back his dirty religion to 
Lucre, an’ left him an’ it; although he offered, if 1’d re- 
| main wid them, to put Johnny Short out, and make me 
full jailor. * My lord,’ says 1, ‘ thruth’s best. I’ve 
| heard both sides o’ the argument from you and Father 
M‘Cabe ; an’ be my sowl! if you were a bishop ten 
| times over, you couldn’t hould a candle to him at arguin’ 
| Scripture ; neither are you the mild and forgiving Chris- 
_tian that he is. Sure I know your church well,’ says | 
up to him. ‘It’s a fat church, no doubt; an’ I'll tell 
you what’s in it.’ ‘ What’s that, you backslidin’ vaga- 
bone!’ says he. ‘ Why, then, plenty of muit,’ says I, 
‘but no salvation.’ An’ salvation to me! your Reve- 
rence, but he got black over the whole face and chullers 
wid rank passion. But sure,— would your Reverence 
come a little more this way; I think the men’s lis- 
tenin’ to us,— but sure,” continued Darby, in a low, 
wheedling, confidential, and very friendly voice, “ sure, 
sir, he wanted me to prosecute you for the religious 
instruction — for trath it was nothing else, glory be to 
God !—that you gave me the day of the argument: 
an’ now listen, your Reverence, he offered me a bribe 
if I’d do it.” : 

“ What bribe?” 

“ Why, sir, he put his hand undher his apron—sure he 
has a black silk apron on him now, jist for all the world 
like a big man-cook, dressed out in murnin’; he put his 
hand undher his apron, and wid a hitch got it into his 
breeches pocket. ‘ Here’s a fifty-pound note for you,’ 
says he, ‘if you’ll prosecute that wild priest : there’s no 
end to his larnin,’ says he, ‘and I want to punish him 
for it; 80, Darby, here’s a fifty-pound note, an’ it'll be 
yours when the prosecution’s over; and 1’ll bear all the 
expenses besides,’ ” 

“And what did you say ‘to that!” asked the priest. 

“Throth,” replied Darby, “ I jist bid him considber 
his fifty-pound note as waste paper—an’ that was my 
answer.” 

“ And there’s mine, you lying, hypocritical scoundrel,” 
said the priest, laying his whip across the worthy bailiff’s 
shoulders. “ You have been for thirty years in the pa- 
rish, and no human being ever knew you to go to your 
duty ; you have been a scourge on the poor; you have 
maligned and betrayed those who placed confidence in 
you; and the truth is, not a word ever comes out of your 
lips can be believed or trusted. When you have the 
marks of repéntance and truth about you, I may listen 
to you, but not until then. Begone!” 

“Is that your last detarmination ?” said Darby. 

“ No doubt of it,” replied the priest. “ My last; and 
I'll stick to it till I see you a different scoundrel from 
what you are.” 

“ Ay,” replied Darby ; “ then, upon my sowl, you're 
all of a kidney —all jack fellow like — an’ divil resave 
the dacent creed among you, barrin’ the Quakers; and 
may heaven have a hand in me, but I think | was born 
to be a Quaker, or, any way, a Methodist. I wish to 
God I understood praichin’—at aitin’ the bacon and 
fowl I am as good a Methodist as any of them—but, be 
me sowl, as I don’t understand praichin’, I'll stick to 








t considerably surprised at seeing the | 


of irony and anger, “ what do you want with me, | 


| the Quakers, for when a man praiches there, all he has 
to do is to say nothing.” Having uttered these senti- 


ments in a kind of soliloquy, Darby, after having given 
the priest a very significant look, took his departure. 

“ Well,” said he to himself, “ if the Quakers, bad luck 
to them, won’t take me, I know what 1’il do—-upon my 
conscience I’|] set up a new religion for myself, aud sure 
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I have as good a right to bring out a new religion myself 
as many that done so.” 

M‘Clutchy fell by the hand of O’Regan, who, 
in a pathetic soliloquy over the graves of his whole 
family, exults in the crime, by which he thinks 
he has appeased their manes. He exclaims,— 

“Sleep quiet and contented in your graves, my father 
—and Torley, and poor Bryan! As we had no law for 
us in this country—J was his law—I was His JusTICE— 
and so may God prosper me, if there is not a heavy load 
taken off of my heart by the fate that has come on the 
villain by my hand.” 

The morning of the following day, the town and neigh- 
bourhood of Castle Cumber were in a state of extraordi- 
nary excitement and tumult. 

“ Valentine M‘Clutchy, Esq.” said the True Blue, 
“the excellent and humane Agent of the Castle Cumber 
property, was most barbarously shot dead in his parlour, 
about ten o’clock on the previous night. By this diaboli- 
cal act, the poor of that admirably managed property,” 
continued his brother Orangemen, “ have lost,” &c. &c. 

Lord Cumber is now killed in a duel,—and his 
brother, succeeding to the title and estates, is the 
model of what an Irish landlord ought to be. 


Svlomon M‘Slime opportunely dies, after being ex- 


pelled from the congregation, and struck off the _ 


roll of attorneys; and his friends receive £2000, 
for which his life had been insured in the Spiritual 
Railway Assurance Office. Four months after 
his death, a little thin fellow, dressed in a frieze 
coat and corduroy breeches, accompanied by a 


comely but prim-looking young peasant girl, | 
sailed in an American brig from the Pigeon House, | 


and got safely to the Land of Liberty. Phil 
M‘Clutchy, after running the usual profligate 
career of a spendthrift, gambler, and drunkard, 
obtained the post of under-turnkey, in Castle 
Cumber jail; and, being a loyal man, and of a 
loyal family, was finally promoted to the vacant 
ofhee of hangman ; shortly after Mr. Luere, for 
exactly the same reasuns, had been raised to the 
dignity of the mitre. 

We have thus touched upon most of the salient 


points of Mr. Carleton’s novel, which would have | 


been equal to any thing he has yet written, had he 


not been subjected to the too common necessity of 


extending to three volumes a work that might 
with advantage have been compressed within 
narrower lintts. Whatever may be the opinions 
of other authors upon the questions which at present 
distract Ireland, it is so far satisfactory to find Mr. 
Carleton candidly admitting, that the last forty,and 


especially the last twenty years, have been marked | 
The soil of Ireland | 


hy great social improvement. 
no longer bears either an agent like M‘Clutchy, or 
an Orange squire like his father. Even the race 
of protestant Lucres, and papist M‘Cabes, have 
disappeared, We shall rejoice to see Irish fictionists 
expatiating upon these hopeful symptoms, instead 
of employing their time and ingenuity in ripping 
up old sores. Let them leave that unpatriotic and 
mischievous task to those who live and fatten up- 
on popular delusion, and whose well-paying trade 
is to keep alive mischievous agitation. 





We have left ourselves no space for “ Saints 
and Sinners,” which, viewed merely as a literary 
work, or a living picture of manners, does not 








require much attention. But coming from the 
pen of a Roman Catholic gentleman, said to he the 
secretary of Mr. O’Connell, and one, moreoyer 
who lately at a public meeting defied his Holiness 
the Pope, like an incipient Hibernian Luther, 
* Saints and Sinners,” commands attention from jts 
parentage, which its intrinsic merits would searcely 
obtain for it. Like every one-sided book, it wil] 
at least gratify its own party ; and the bigotry of 
the Anti-Catholic faction may also profit by the 
contemplation of their somewhat overdrawn, but 
by no means unnatural portraits. The attempts 
at polemic discussion are the weakest as well as 
the most tiresome parts of the work. The Pro- 
testant doctrine the most strongly and repeatedly 
impugned, is what Mr. Daunt is pleased to call 
“The divine right of private judgment,” which is 
constantly asserted at the meetings of “the 
Saints.” The subject of attack is ill-chosen, 
“ Divine,” indeed, is that right; the highest with 
which the Almighty has endowed his rational and 
immortal creatures, and the last which beings so 
privileged should surrender. Mr. Daunt’s logic is 
not a little curious. He places the authority of 
the Catholic Church, its canons and traditions, 
over that of the Protestant’s Bible, his sole guide 
and authority ; because every one may understand 
what the church holds, as that is explicitly laid 
down; whereas, the interpretation of Scripture 
| by private persons, is the subject of continual 
dispute, and the cause of endless sects. But Mr. 
Daunt entirely overlooks, that it is not what any 
church holds, but what is true, that is, or should 
be the subject of all such investigations. 

* Saints and Sinners,” though it sets out harshly, 
and somewhat coarsely, becomes more good- 
/natured as it proceeds ; and all ends happily for 
the author’s favourites, and the Catholic party; 
'and the most deserving of the Protestants are 
either reclaimed to the bosom of the true chureh, 
' or led to see the evil of their ways. The Abbot of 
Innisfoyle and his monks flourish and are 4 
| blessing and a praise to all the country round ; an 
amiable Catholic young lady takes the veil ; and 
her lover, who commences as a Puseyite, is con- 
soled by obtaining the hand of a new convert to 
the only true church. The violent Protestant 
Colonel and his wife, who were long at the head of 
the Evangelical party, obtain a new light, and 
are fain to take back their expelled and persecuted 
Papist tenantry. In brief, “ Saints and Sinners,” 
as a novel, will gratify British Roman Catholies; 
and give British Protestants some information 
respecting the condition of the sister country, 
without bringing their religious faith into the 
smallest jeopardy. 
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AND TRAVELS. 


(Continued from p. 117 of our February Number.) 


HL—BARON C. A. DE BODE'S TRAVELS IN LURISTAN AND ARABISTAN, 


Tus attraction of the above “ Recent Tours,” 
those of Mr. Serjeant Talfourd and the Rev. Mr. 
Robertson, has left us comparatively little space for 
raver subject of “ Recent Travels,” though the 


the ¢ Shap 
excursions of the Baron De Bode in Luristan and 
Arabistan, provinces of Persia almost unknown to 


quaries and geographers, and all who seek to decipher 


the past history of a country in its existing monu- | 
ments, must also, if ina lesser degree, interest popu- | 


lar readers, whether in search of entertainment or 
information. ‘There is a competent share of anti- 
quarian learning and scientific discussion in these 
volumes ; but there is also the personal narrative 
of the traveller, with descriptions of countries, and 
traits of the manners and characters of eastern 
tribes nearly unknown in the west. 

Baron De Bode is a Russian who appears to 
have resided for a considerable length of time in 
Persia, and to be well acquainted with that 
country. 
in English, and to publish his work in London ; 
nor can we perceive that the apologies which he 


makes for a scanty knowledge of our language are | 


greatly called for. <A greater fault of the work 
than any that can be attributed to the language, 
is the diffuseness of the narrative, and the error so 
common among modern writers of making a great 
deal out of very little. 

The exploratory excursions of the Baron De 
Bode in two of the remote, mountainous, and com- 
paratively barren provinces of Persia, occupied 
him only from about six weeks to two months, 
which period did not teem with those stirring ad- 


ject matter to the traveller. In fact, a great part 
of his book is filled with matters having little con- 


Ile has chosen to write his travels there °?.™ 
| Shiraz. 





| grass. 


nexion with the wild provinces mentioned on his | 
title-page. Ile adds his own contribution to | 


the theories and conjectures of many preceding 
travellers about the ruins and the history of Per- 


sepolis, and this at considerable length. But his 


personal adventures, and the living manners which | 


he saw and observed, are a more novel, and not 
less important contribution to the history of the 
world. We therefore pass the august ruins of Per- 
sepolis, and come at once to Shiraz; acting on the 
principle, that a living dog is better than a dead lion. 


We could only reach Shiréz about sunset. I was 
received in the most friendly manner by the Navob, 
under whose hospitable roof I remained the few days of 
My stay in this town. 

After my host and his friends, who were assembled in 
the reception-hall, had finished their evening Namaz, 
or prayers, and the Jatter had taken their leave, he 
conducted me into an interior apartment, where a table 
was laid out with viands suited to a European palate. 

lere we spent a most pleasant evening, passing in 
review the various events we had witnessed together a 
few years befure at Teheran, at the accession to the 





throne of the reigning Sovereign of Persia, His Majesty 
Muhammed Shah. 

The next day was occupied in visiting the different 
gardens for which Shirdz is celebrated. The season of 
the year was not favourable for their inspection, although 
the weather was particularly fine : but with a little ima- 
gination | could take for granted all that the natives 


: 2 ave writte . aise 30 ; yr abx -_ 
Europeans, which will be eagerly perused by anti- | have written in praise of these lovely abodes of the 


nightingale. I readily, indeed, allow, that in spring 
these gardens must be beautiful. The pure brilliancy 
of the Persian sky, the brightness and transparency of 
its verdure, the delicious odours that are wafted through 
the air from the groves of fruit-trees, rich in their vernal 
blossoms, and the rippling sounds of the erystal cascades, 
must enrapture the senses, and inveluntarily steal away 
the heart of all such as are susceptible of the charms of 
nature ; and, as all is relative here below, the beauty of 
these little oases is enhanced by the aridity of the rocks 
and plains that surround them. 

I pass over the description of the gardens of Saadi 
and of Hafis, with the monumental remains of these two 
poets and philosophers, the pride of their countrymen ; 
that of Dilkusha and the garden, with the palace called 
Takhti-Kajar; these places having been enlarged upon 
by most of our western travellers, who have visited 


MODE OF MANAGING HORSES IN PERSIA, 

January 28, 1841. 1 left Behbehan, accompanied by 
my host and a long train of attendants, mounted on five 
Arab mares. I may observe, by the way, that the Arabs 
here are in the habit of making their horses take very 
violent exercise a short time before they put them to 
I witnessed an instance of this practised on the 
animal belonging to my guide, whom Mirza Kumo had 
named to show me the curiosities of Behbehan. 

It was a fine blood mare, of which the Arab was not 
a little proud; but he rode it so hard, that the poor ani- 


| mal at last could scarcely drag one leg after the other, 


and trembled all over. On expressing my surprise at 
such inhuman treatment, my ciceroni answered, that it 
was their custom to fag the horses as much as possible 


. . | »f; > } yy " > ; vraze. ¢ ‘ > . 
ventures or events that furnish an overflow of sub- | before they turned them out to graze, and that they are 
_ all the better for it. 


The same practice prevails, it is true, to a certain de- 
gree, in other parts of Persia, especially with stallions, 
in the beginning of spring, by way of curbing their spirit, 
aud making them lean before they are put to grass ; 
but I had never yet seen the system of fagging carried 
to such a length as in the preseut instance. 

One cannot think the worse of the intellect of 
the Persians in this wild region for the lively 
curiosity which they displayed on the visit of the 
first-seen Frengi to their villages. The Baron 
says— 

The village of Sarila is chiefly built of reeds, and eur- 
rounded by a wall of the same materials ; but offering 
on the whole, a cleanly appearance. The lower part of 
the hut into which | was introduced was plastered over 
with clay, and whitewashed, so as to look very neat ; 
but scarcely was I seated, when the place was thronged 
with all such as were inquisitive,—and pray where on 
the face of the globe are men not inquisitive, ay, and 
women too ! 

After allowing them for awhile to indulge in their 
laudable thirst after ethnology, as 1 was probably the 
first Frengi who had ever visited their village, I begged 
to be excused if, after a fatiguing day’s journey, 1 hap- 
pened to prefer their room to theircompany. The elder 
part of the community seemed to take the hiat very 
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kindly, and retired ; but it was more difficult to get rid 
of the juvenile population of Sarila. They dispersed for 
amoment,but soon besieged once more the entrance of the 
hut, which had no door to it,and stared at the stranger- 
guest with their mouths wide open ; bursting ever and 
anon into a fit of laughter, and then scampering away 
to acquaint their play-fellows with the wonderful things 
they had just witnessed. Presently fresh swarms swelled 
their ranks. 

Children are the same in all countries ; and wherever 
play and merriment are the order of the day, there they 
are sure to throng, as flies are attracted by sugar. I 
myself, notwithstanding the repose I stood in need of, 
enjoyed their fun, which they were not backward in 
perceiving, and therefore redoubled their pranks. But 


my Persian servant probably judged that it would be | 


derogatory to my dignity were I to suffer their freaks 


any longer; so he wisely dispersed the merry party with | 


his kamchi, or whip, threatening at the same time to 
burn their fathers, pederetra misusenem, if they did not 
desist. 


The Mollah seems to be the same sort of impu- 
dent and rapacious animal in whatever region of 
the east he is found. 
men overtops the part. 


I was not loath to remunerate my guide for what he 
had shown me; but I felt some reluctance to open my 
purse to a speculating Mollah, who joined our party, 
riding on a doukey, with his legs touching the ground, 
aud who, because he wore a dirty towel wrapped round 
his shaved head, and pretended to be descended from the 
Prophet, persuaded himself he had an indisputable right 


to a gratification from me. I had made it a rule not to | 


countenance their pretensions, whenever they had no 
better claim, than merely “ leurs beaux yeux ;’’ but in 


the present instance, being completely alone in a tract | 


unknown to me, and ignorant of the influence the tur- 
baved personage might possess over his countrymen, I 
thought it more prudent to infringe on that rule. 

The impudence of this class, as well as that of the 
dervishes, is sometimes past bearing, and, strange to say, 
they not only contrive to impose on the mass with impu- 
nity, but even the great and the powerful are often in- 
duced to acquiesce in their whims. 

When the Shah was setting out on his expedition 
against the Turkomans, he was accosted on the road by 
a dervish, who harangued his Majesty for some time ; 
the long and the short of his speech was, that he wished 
to accompany the Shah, but had no means of procuring 
a horse for himself. The King kindly ordered that a 
mule should be given him out of the royal stables, and 
presently my dervish was seen astride his newly-ac- 
quired beast, with his bare feet thrust into the stirrups 
of the pack-saddle, his long matted hair hanging down 
his shoulders in picturesque disorder, clad in a gray ca- 
mel khalat, secured by a rope, which was twisted round 
his loins, and looking as proud, and infinitely more inde- 
pendent, than the motley throng of Khans, who were 
crackimg jokes at his expense. When the Orda halted 


for the night, Kadssar-Shah (for that was the name of. 
the favoured dervish) quietly took his mule to the Shah’s | 


stables, there to be fed and taken care of until the next 
morning, when he once more vaulted into his pack- 
saddle, and resumed the march. 


There are many traits related of the rude tribes 


of Luristan ; and one night spent at a Bakhtiyari 


encampment of the Tem/i tribe may be taken as a 
sample of their condition. 


The tent into which we were ushered was crammed 
with the various articles appertaining to an Iliyat fa- 
inily, consisting usually of a great number of bags of all 
dimensions and descriptions, in which their whole pro- 
perty is stowed away. Sacks filled with wool occupied 
one part of the tent; lesser ones, with dried curds, lay 
in another corner. Goat-skins, with the hair inside, 
were filled with sour milk ; others inflated with water ; 
the mixture of both these fluids with a little addition of 
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salt, being the favourite beverage of the Iliyats. Black 
cauldrons for boiling the milk, and leather bags sys. 
pended on long poles for churning butter in, obstructeq 
the passage, and completed the picturesque disorder of 
the scene before us. In a word, the tent was as fyjj 
and as dirty as possibly can be imagined ; nor was jt 
any the warmer for it. 

The night was bleak, and the wind on this elevateg 
spot blew mercilessly through the holes in the canvass, 





The Baron De Bode’s speci- | 


| and especially from below. To place me as far as pos. 


| sible out of its reach, I was seated on a wool-sack, while 


the rest, less fortunate, remained on the ground-floor ; 


_and from the piercing cold to which they were exposed, 
| looked very miserable. The fire, it is true, burnt on 
the hearth, but did not extend its influence in the same 
proportion as the dense smoke, which nearly smote our 
eyes with blindness, and choked our respiration, before 
it found its way into the open air. There was not the 
remotest chance of comfort ; and instead of throwing off 
_my travelling apparel to ease the limbs, I was obliged 
| to put on as many cloaks as I could muster, and thus 
equipped, I tried to console myself with the reflexion 
that the miseries of life are only for a time. 


The traveller, in continuing his journey over this 
_mountainous tract, arrived at an encampment of 
| the Janeki tribe, which gave him an opportunity 
of seeing more of the domestic manners of this 
pastoral and warlike race. 


| We soon found what we looked for; and I took up 
| my quarters for the night at the hospitable tent of an 
‘old Janekt, who, with his tribe, was encamped in the 
plain of Khaéri-Shitur-Zir. He was one of the party in 
_ whose company I had travelled from Mal-Amir, and one 
whose silver beard and noble figure I had often admired, 
together with the beautiful chestnut Arab mare he rode. 
The return of the Janeki created great glee and ani- 
mation in the camp, and many were the endearing scenes 
| I witnessed on the occasion. Mothers came out to greet 
their lords and masters, holding up their little offsprings 
/in their arms to be caressed; the children, it is true, 
were dirty and half-naked, but they were not the less 
hugged and kissed by their fond parents. The women 
and the boys took charge of the horses, while the tra- 
vellers threw off their boots and war apparel, and took 
their places on the threadbare carpets of their tents. 
But during the hurry and bustle of arrival, the kids and 
lambkins had found means to upset their enclosures, and, 
in the joyful sensation of freedom, spread over the plain, 
skipping and prancing in wanton sport, while pursued 
by the younger branches of the community with the 
faithful shaggy guardians of the Iliyat camps. . . . 
Among the lliyats I have found more simplicity an 
frankness than among the inhabitants of villages. Being 
'less bound to the soil than the tiller of the ground, the 
Iliyats, in their roving habits, are not so cramped in 
their movements, and evince a greater spirit of inde- 
pendence. But what establishes, more than any thing 
else, their decided superiority over the settled inhabi- 
tants of villages, and even towns, is the degree of free- 
dom their women enjoy, when compared with those of 
the latter. They are not doomed to that seclusion which 
| spreads such a gloom over Muhammedan society, but 
mingle freely in the company of the other sex. 
confidence which is placed in the virtue of the Lliyat 
woman raises her in her own estimation, while her owl 
dignity gains her the respect of those around her, 
makes her a more fit companion for man. We must not 
_ expect, however, to find among them those gentle and 
' refined qualities of the heart which so eminently cha- 
_racterize the true Christian woman. No; the fema 
inmates of the tent are rude, ignorant, and often as 
as their lords; but still they are not deficient in self- 
_abnegation and devotedness to their families. Inu 
to hardships from their infancy, and, moreover, 
riders, it is not seldom that they show great courage 
and martial spirit. 
When I was once on a visit to Kermanshah I found 
a branch of the Kalhar tribe, which, during the minorit] 


| 
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sief, was governed by his mother. 1 was told 


ir cl 
of their ¢ lady used to place herself at the head of the 


that this 
nor no even offered to conduct the troops in person 
poy capital for the inspection of the Shah. 

An anecdote was related to me about this Amazon, 
whieh, if it does not tally with our notions of right and 
wrong, shows at least that she was a woman of no com- 
mon spirit. When yet a spinster, she used to dress in 
men’s clothes, saddle her horse, and, armed with a 
jance, would sally forth into the desert, there to waylay 
travellers. An elderly Kurd, who was for some time 
my companion in that part of the country, related to 
me, that crossing one day an unfrequented tract, he was 
suddeniy attacked with great impetuosity by an armed 
horseman; and it was not until he had inflicted some 
severe wounds on his assailant in self-defence, that he 
induced the robber to retreat. He had likewise been 
woanded, and towards the close of day sought refuge at 
an Iliyat encampment. The chief of the tribe, in whose 
tent he was lodged, washed and dressed the wounds of 
his guest, lamenting at the same time that he could not 
command the help of his daughter, who had been herself 
that morning roughly handled by a stranger Kurd. 
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which the clan was required to furnish for the | 
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and on inquiring into the nature of her wounds, he wa’ 
strengthened in his suspicion that the daughter of his 
host was the very person who had attacked him in the 
desert. In order, however, to ascertain more fully the 
_ fact, he expressed a wish next morning to see the invalid; 
' to which the father made no objection. They met and 
recognised each other ; but as both were wounded and 
had fought valiantly, they were quits, and parted friends ; 
nor did the old man evince any resentment against the 
| Kurd ; the latter having, moreover, acquired a claim to 
_his protection, having tasted of his salt,and rested under 
the shadow of his tent. 

As this anecdote was told me without any wish to 
produce an effect, but simply as an occurrence which 
had taken place, I have no hesitation in believing it to 
be genuine, the more so as it is in perfect keeping with 
the cou/eur locale. 


The Baron's work is no doubt chargeable with 

a little of the common sin of book-making ; but 
this may be as much the fault of his English 
literary auxiliaries as of himself ; and he certainly 

| has added his mite to geographical science, and to 


This intelligence awakened the curiosity of my narrator, | our knowledge of the human family. 


IV.—BOKHARA, ITS AMIR AND ITS PEOPLE. 


This is a Russian work, translated into English 
by the Baron de Bode, and one which, though of 


less momentary attraction, is of much greater per- | 


manent and solid value than the Baron’s excur- 


sions in Persia. It is, in fact, a well-digested | 


account of a country, interesting from old associa- 
tions, as much as from its present condition, and 
the anomalous place it holds among Eastern states. 
The work has not been written for English readers, 
yet they will find in it more information concern- 
ing Bokhara than in any other single volume with 
which we are acquainted. As our space forbids 
entering into its merits, we may, in a few words, 
convey an idea of its character and objects, by 


stating, that it closely resembles the best of the | 


excellent compositions of The Edinburgh Cabinet 
Library, in which the entire history of a country, 
in all its interests and relations, is, by skilful 
condensation, brought within the compass of a 


single volume. It possesses the added charm of | When ) 
_ is going on in their own country, is beyond all concep- 


the writer having lived and travelled in the coun- 
try which he describes. The travels of our own 
countrymen in Bokhara form delightful reading ; 
but the work of Khanikoff is a more comprehen- 
sive and complete book, in which statistics, topo- 
graphy, commercial and agricultural details, and 
such grave matters, are agreeably relieved by 


can give but one poor specimen, of a book which 
deserves to be more than a nine days’ wonder, and 


the interest of which is enhanced by its Russian 
parentage ;-— 


m.. wandering Uzbeks live like our Kirghizes in 
f thi, which are, however, rather lower. The exterual 
felt is usually of a black or dark gray colour, but the 
gw is nore tastefully ornamented than the tents of 
the latter, for the Uzbeks hang along the sides small 
ps of home manufacture ; and though the work be 
od an the colours generally of a sombre hue, dark 
' rv brick colour in particular, their presence sets off 
dlelatins to advantage, and gives it an appearance of 
artic! aa Their meals are very monotonous, the staple 
mee: of b ing constantly mutton. I never saw them make 
nigh aked bread, and Aumis (fermented mares’ milk) 

¥ drunk by those who keep large herds of horses ; 


| in Mian-kale, for instance, the absence of such herds in 
| the greater part of the Uzbek encampments was a matter 
_ of no small surprise for one, who, like myself, was accus- 
_tomed to the sight of the immense droves of horses in 
_ the encampments of our Kirghizes of the line. 

Their mode of living, which is very uniform, is ren- 
/dered more so by the difficulty they experience in 
changing their places of encampment, owing to the 
scarcity of pasture ground. Their chief occupation con- 
sists in breeding flocks. Children all but naked are 
seen driving the sheep round the adl, while the chiet 
sits listlessly in his kibitka, leaving all the household 
affairs to the care and management of the women, who 
differ neither in outward appearance nor in dress from 
the Kirghiz women. In the interior of the aul half 
naked children may be seen romping about and fighting 
with dogs, or else amusing themselves with thrumming 
on a two-stringed lute,and producing the most offensive 
sounds. One cannot repress a smile on observing with 
what importance the elders of the auls speak of them- 
selves, and on hearing them address each other with the 
pompous titles of Yuz-bashi, Mehrem-bashi, Yesaul- 
bashi, &c. ; titles conferred on them God alone knows 
when and by whom. Their want of curiosity as to what 


tion. , ; ‘ ‘ : ' ‘ 
Among the tribes who possess large herds of horses, 
such as the Naimen-khitai, and others, there exists a 
game among the young people, called kuk-Lari, which 
may be described as follows: — 

A hundred or more riders assemble together, and 
having chosen one from their party, they send him to 


fetch a kid out of the flock belonging to the master 
sketches of manners and national character. We | 


whose guests they happen to be. The messenger, on 
fulfilling his errand, cuts the throat of the kid, and 
grasping it firmly with his right hand by the two hind 
legs, hastens to join the party. ‘The latter, as soon as 
they espy him returning from a distance, press forward 


' to meet him, and endeavour to wrest the slaughtered 


animal from his grasp. Whenever any one obtains the 
rare success of snatching away the whole carcass, or 
even only a limb or fragment of it, he sets off in his 
turn, pursued by such of his companions as are desirous 
of sharing the spoil. The game lasts until one of the 
party succeeds in carrying off a large slice of the meat to 
his home, and iu screening himself from farther pursuit. 

The excitement of the game is carried to such an ex- 
cess, that murders are not seldom committed. Custom, 
which has acquired in this instance the force of law, 
forbids the relations of the murdered to seek redress, at 
the hands of the murderers, if it can be proved that the 





deceased was killed at the game of kuk-bari. 
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TUE JEWS AND GYPSIES OF BOKHARA. 


The Jews form a very inconsiderable portion of the 
population ; although long established in the Khanat. 
The greater number live in Bokhara, others at Katta- 
kurghan, Samarkand, and Karshi. In all these places, 
separate quarters of the town are assigned to them, out- 
side the precincts of which they are forbid to settle, and 
therefore cannot intermix with the Mussulmans. Their 
rights and privileges are exceedingly restricted ; thus, 
four example, they dare not wear a turban, but must 
cover their heads with smail caps of a dark coloured 
cloth, edged with a narrow sirip of sheepskiu, not more 
than two fingers in breadth. ; 





The Jews of Bokhara, according to the statements of 
[ persons of] their own persuasion, who have visited them, 
are the most ignorant people imaginable. A considerable 
number are unacquainted with their own language; astill 
greater portion do not know how to read. The morality 
of the Jews is pretty nearly the same every where; we 
have no need, therefore, to dwell on the subject, and 
shall conclude our statements by observing, that, if a 
Jew be found guilty for the first time of any crime, he is | 
not put to death, the alternative being allowed him of 
saving his life by abjuring his faith ; if the culprit accept | 
that condition, which is always the case, he is forthwith 
removed from the quarter inhabited by the Jews, | 
divorced from his wife if he be married, and strictly 
watched whether he follow or not all the preseriptions 
of the Karan, for the least dereliction froia which he is 
put to death. 


V.i—A JOURNEY FROM NAPLES TO JERUSALEM, &e. 


The remaining work on our list of “ Recent 
Tours and Travels” is rather to be received as the 
augury of something greater, which its author 
may yet achieve, than for any thing actually ac- 
complished. Mr. Borrer describes himself as still 
a very young man, and one altogether unpractised 
in authorship. He had, however, no intention 
whatever when he made the modern grand tour of 
Greece, Syria, Egypt, &c. &c. of saying one word 
to the public on the subject. But the re-perusal 
of his notes seems to have enlarged his views, and 
tempted him to the hazard of the critics and pub- 
lic tribunals. His frankness, and fine animal spi- 
rits, will, we imagine, bear him through unscathed 
this time, and give him leisure to reform his ve- 
nial juvenile errors, and, as is as likely, to lose the 
characteristic freshness and grace of a youthful 
style. These consist in the lively and confident, 
though not pert tone, of a young writer, who be- 
lieves that he has an indulgent audience. Nor is 
the book, altogether, devoid of novelty. Some 
scenes, still unhackneyed, were visited, and it is 
not possible for any two travellers to observe the 
same objects from exactly the same point of view, 
or under the same associations and influences. 


The travels, from Mr. Borrer’s light touch- 
and-go style. have, besides, the great merit of 
never being tedious; so that if readers had not | 
made so many visits to Mehemet Ali, Jerusalem, 
the convent of Sinai, &c. &c. of late years, they | 
might, with great satisfaction, have set out upon | 
the same well-beaten track, under the guidance of | 
Mr. Borrer. 

We had marked numerous passages in this 
amusing and pleasant volume, but must rest | 
contented with the subjoined adventure with a | 
Bedouin shepherdess, which throws an incidental 





BOKUARA, ITS AMIR AND ITS PEOPLE. 


There are three tribes in Bukhara, which | ap i 
clined to rank among the gypsy race, as well on ac 
of the similarity in their outward appearance with that 
people, as of their mode of life. They are called Jypi; 
Mezeng, and Liuli. They are classed among Musg,)’ 
mans in Bokhara, but as their women go unveiled, a; 
the men are not over and above scrupulous in attend; 
to their namaz, or prayers, (we may even doubt whethe, 
they are capable of pronouncing them,) it may be fair; 
asserted that, like their brethren in other countries, the 
hardly possess any religion at all. Numbers of the, 
are established at Bokhara, and other towns, their chieg 
trade consisting in playing the part of leeches, and fop.. 
telling people’s fortunes. Such as lead a wandering jig, 
encamp in tents of bez, (a coarse cotton stuff.) They 
have permission to halt near all the lakes and rivers of 
the Khanat, whenever those places are not previously 
vecupied by Uzbeks; in consequence of which a greg; 
number of them are dispersed along the banks of the 
Zer-Atfshan, near Samarkand, while others encamp jy 
the neighbourhood of Karakul. Their chief pursuits 
are similar tu those of our gypsies, and consist in horse. 
dealing. 

The fate of Conolly and Stodart, and the recent 
escape of the Rev. Dr. Wolff, has excited curiosity 
in England regarding the present ruler of Bokhara, 
with whom, we suspect, the account of England js 
not yet closed. This curiosity will in part be 
gratified by the sketch given by Khanikoff of the 
career of this cunning and relentless despot. 


By Dawson Borner, Esq. 


and agreeable light upon the manners of the women 
among the roving Arab tribes :— 

The name of the wady where we encamped the evening 
after our visit to this mountain, I neglected to obtain. 
Passing a valley leading to it, a Bedouin nymph wis 
tending goats ; and she having on her head a carious or- 
nameut of beads and shells, I rode towards her; but 
she, drawing her veil over her face, fled, and, upon our 
following her, took refuge beneath a low shrub of mi- 


| mosa, where, couching close, she covered even her very 
eyes. 


Waiting until the sheikh came up, I made aa 
offer for her head-dress ; but she would not speak; s, 
fearing she might be frightened, we moved on, but after- 
wards turning round, saw her taking a long gaze at us, 
upon which, sending the sheikh back, he by sume means 
so far won upon the brown coquette as to lead her 
part with the coveted ornament for a few piastres. It 


| was a net-work-of beads mingled with the little white 


cowrie, and three shells of the mother-of-pearl oyster of 


the Red Sea, attached so as to lie flat on the forehead, 


forming, in the whole, au ornament very similar to some 
of those worn by the South Sea Islanders. Our sheikh 
afterwards spun us a yarn, detailing how he had asked 
this very girl in marriage of her father some time before, 
but he demanded ten camels for her, which was more 
than he could afford. One of the party roused his indig- 
nation, by asking him why he did not get a cheap wife 
at Cairo, where they were in plenty: to which he re- 
plied, that he was fully aware he could buy half the 
women in Cairo for a dollar or two; “ but this desert 
maiden would not, for a ‘ hundred camels,’ wander ia 
the least from the path of virtue.” She was, indeed, ia 


_ the eyes of our gallant sheikh, 


Una Dea, 

Pil fresea, e piu vezzosa, 

Di matutina rosa ; ‘ 
and evidently he was deeply inspired with the « celestial 
fire,” and eagerly looking forward to the time when he 
should have amassed camels enough to purchase 
hand from her avaricious parent. In speaking of the 
Bedouin ladies, he remarked that all of them are 
with a dagger, concealed about their person, to defen! 
their honour! Whether this piece of information ¥# 
correct, or whether it was a little touch of romance ® 
the part of our sheikh, I know not. 
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POETRY OF THE MONTH.* 


BY BON GAULTIER, 


« Eraer a poem is excellent, or it should not 
be allowed to exist. Because each man, who has 
no gift for producing first-rate works, should en- 
tirely abstain from the pursuit of art, and seriously 
guard himself against self-deception upon that 
subject.” So writes Goethe, in his customary 
clear, decisive way, telling us what Horace had 
said some eighteen hundred years before, under 


the pressure of the endless verses of contemporary | 


poetasters :— 
—_— Mediocribus esse poetis, 
Non di, non homines, non concessére columne. 
A so-so bard,—pray, do not thus miscall ! 
If he be so-so, he’s no bard at all. 


r 
Would that the small rhymers of the day would 


lay these aphorisms to heart ; keep their verses for 
themselves and their sweethearts, or the corner of 
the county newspaper, and so save reviewers like 
ourselves the weary woe and labour dire of wading 
through reams of insipidity and bad grammar! 
We kiiow the wish is fruitless ;—as fruitless as it 
is to tell a man in love that his mistress is plain, 
or that she has a weak head and weaker heart. 
But not the less can we refrain from uttering it. 

Here have we placed at the head of our list the 
accumulation of poetical volumes which has come 
forth during the last month to solicit the public 
pence and our private criticism ; and looking back 
on the time that we have spent in making our- 
selves acquainted with their contents, we say, 
with more emphasis than we almost ever did,— 
and that is saying a great deal—“ Perdidimus 
diem.” 

Beyond this natural expression of weariness and 
disappointment, we have no quarrel with the 
authors, They have given no small employment 
to printers, paper-makers, artists, engravers, and 
bookbinders ; and it is something to make bad 
Verses contribute to so good an end. Having 
once gratified their vanity by seeing themselves in 
all the splendours of print, they are not likely to 
inilict their tediousness upon usagain. ‘The luxury 
is expensive; and a glance at their account cur- 


rent with their publisher will go farther in curing 


them of * self-deception,” than any simple process 
of mental inquiry, however philosophically con- 
ducted. It is curious to see how pertinaciously 
your versifier refuses to be convinced of his de- 


merits, except upon direct personal experience. | 


le cannot be so purblind as not to see, that volume 
after Voluine of verses is ushered into the world 
with a grand flourish of advertising trumpets ; 
that some critical pundit perhaps informs the 
world, that they contain things which the afore- 


if he asks for them a month afterwards in any 
society of rational men, he will be met with a look 
of blank surprise.‘ Nor can he shelter himself in 
the delusion, that this is because the high things 
of poetry are disregarded, save by a gifted few. 
He must know right well, that good poetry is 
talked about, and written about, and oscillates on 
rugged as well as fair lips, in drawing-rooms and 
elsewhere ; and, moreover,—oh, most desirable con- 
summation !—that it isbought. Sterling coin, even 
when that coin is poetical, has currency, there- 
fore ; what must be the conclusion, then, as to the 
rest, if not this,—that it is counterfeit ? 

All this, we are aware, has been said over and 
over again. But so long as the evil continues, 
critics must go on repeating it in self-defence. 
We have got too much into the way of being 
tolerant of mediocrity. Every man outvies his 
neighbour in finding * a soul of goodness in things 
evil.” The principle, properly guarded, is a good 
one in morals, but of very doubtful efficacy in 
literary criticism. It has a tendency to lower 
our standards of judgment; and permanently 
to vitiate the taste. We have too much respect- 
able writing now-a-days—too little that in- 
structs, invigorates, and refines. We read much, 
we write much, but we study little. ‘The trick of 
composition will soon become so common, that the 
evil must, in the natural progress of things, work 
its own cure. When every body writes, and all 
| write nearly equally well, readers for common- 
place will not be found ; for the unsatisfied mind 
will then recur to the great masters of eloquence 
and song to draw from them the energy and in- 
| spiration which they miss in their contemporaries, 
It is because writers do not steadily keep their 





eye upon the great things that have been done in 
literature, that so much of what is bad, indifferent, 
or merely tolerable, is thrust upon the world. A 
'man, although endowed with peculiar gifts, who 
has thoughtfully lingered among the works of 
great writers, will be slow to publish even that 
which he has produced in the fervour of an inspi- 
‘ation, welling out of strong emotion, laden with 
pregnant and matured thoughts. As he himself 
would always seek to occupy himself with the best 
in whatever department of literature he may be 
_ pursuing, so he would not wish those, whose praise 
ean alone be the aim of an honourable ambition, 
to weigh him and find him unworthy of a place 
with these. 

Men of genius may be mistaken in their esti- 
mate of the worth of their own productions ; but 
this happens rarely. Genius, like murder, will 





said world will not willingly let die ; and yet, that | out. If it has a word to say which it is fitting 
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that the public should hear, that word will be 
spoken. When it does speak, however, it has too 
much respect, both for itself, and for the public, 
not to put forth its fullest powers, and, knowing 
that it has done so, to claim a hearing modestly, 
but firmly. But itis one of the characteristics of 
the race of versifiers of whom we have been speak- 
ing, that they affect a humility which only serves 
as a most transparent cloak for a foolish vanity. 
For example, the author of “ Sau/,” informs us 
ina preface, of which the best feature is its brevity, 
that he offers the contents of his volume to the 
public, “ not without strong apprehension, that its 
impartial judgment may again consign them to the 
obscurity from which they have been drawn forth.” 


Why, then, we say to this writer, was he not honest | 
to himself? Why did he not give heed to his good | 
genius, when it whispered the truth to him, and keep | 


his schoolboy verses in his desk, to read to his sons 
hereafter in the happy days when their reverence 
for their papa has as yet received no shock? Again, 
Mr. Samuel Mullen tells us, what for his own sake 
we had beforehand been anxious to believe, that 
some of his pieces are, “the productions of mere 
boyhood ; others have arisen from casual moods,” — 
meaning thereby, we presume, fits of indigestion, 
the emotions created by dishonoured bills, smoking 


chimneys, or feminine caprices,—“ and, thrown off 


with little labour, are left unpolished as they came.” 
Mr. Mullen seems not to have heard the well- 
known remark, that “ easy writing was very hard 
reading.” ‘Such as they are, they now appear 


before the bar of the Public, whose fiat I abide, | 
without vanity and without impatience. [Oh. Mr. | 


Mullen!] If the ability exists to make them 
better, the time is wanting ; and while disposed to 
be grateful for honest censure, I am far too proud 
to solicit praise.” Now, what is all this but the 
language of the most itching vanity,—vanity that 
would take advantage of the inadmissible plea of 


want of leisure to put the requisite finish to the | 


author’s productions, while it is sufficiently com- 


placent to think its crudities good enough for the | 
pensive public. Out upon such trifling! If time | 


was wanting, then Mr. Mullen might have written 
one hundred pages in place of three hundred. And 
yet, what does it matter? For though his readers 
might have been relieved, poetry would have gained 
nothing by the condensation. 

But they are all of them mightily at their ease 
as to the verdict of the public, these poetically 
given gentlemen. The “ irritabile genus” cannot 
claim them among its numbers. Mr. Latto tells 
us,—*“ An unfavourable judgment will not depress, 
nor will even a verdict of insignificance vex him 
much.” There is something fulsome and unmanly 
in this species of pseudo-humility. We know very 
well that no man is indifferent to praise, and that 
no man, who is in earnest with his pursuits, is above 
disappointment at failure. Such an affectation of 
nonchalance, therefore, only makes us think of 
the writer as one for whose morbid vanity no praise, 
from however worthless a quarter, is valueless ; 
and who makes the boast, like other boasters, in 
the very consciousness of his own weakness. Be- 
sides, what right has any author, especially an 





author of verses, to expect that the public wil] in- 
terest themselves in his productions, if he is himsel 
indifferent about them ? 

It was an allowable and, indeed, praiseworthy 
pride which led Mr. Rogers to publish his poems, 
after they had become, in a manner, classical, with 
every embellishment which art, under the guid. 
ance of refined taste, could bring to bear Upon 
them. The poems merited such a setting. It js 
characteristic of Mr. Samuel Mullen, whom, preise 
be to Apollo! we never heard of before, that 
he has lavished nearly an equal expense in the 
| getting up of his “ Pilgrim of Beauty.” He has 
an unhappy genius for imitation. As we read 
| we involuntarily exclaim, “That’s Byron!” “ That's 
Shelley !” “ That’s Moore!” “ That’s Haynes 
Bayley!” till something totally ridiculous forces 
us to exclaim, “ That’s Mullen!” So, in the illus. 
trations, Mr. Warren reminds us of Turner, Call- 
cott, Prout, Stanfield, and Constable, with a dash 
of Warren here and there to keep his author in 
countenance. Mr. Mullen we should imagine to 
be an elderly gentleman, fatter and richer than 
bard beseems, troubled with a poetical looseness 
towards evening, with which he bores an extensive 
circle of acquaintances, who endure his verses for 
_the sake of his wines. Catullus describes such a 
man :— 








Suffenus iste, Vare, quem probe nosti, 
Homo est venustus, et dicax, et urbanus, 
Idemque longe plurimos facit rersus. 
neque idem unquam 
Aeque est beatus, ac poema cum scribit. 








Just as we should say— 


Sam Mullen, Jones, you know him well. Oh! 
That oily, gossiping old fellow, 

That’s all made up of smiles and bows, and 
Scribbles verses by the thousand. 

He’s never half so pleased, the goose ! 

As when he’s flirting with the Muse. 





This is Mr. Samuel Mullen to the life, as he sits 
‘in his easy chair, awaiting the award of criticism, 
“without vanity and without impatience.” It is 
a great pity he should not have it: so, gentle 
reader, we leave him to your mercy, after you 
_ have read the following poem, of which the author 
_ thinks so lightly, that he has inserted it in a vo- 
lume got up with the splendour to which we have 
already referred. 


OH, LADY, FEAR NOT TO TRUST MY BARK. 


Oh, lady, fear not to trust my bark, 
Though the winds be rough, and the night be dark! 
With Love at the helm, and brave men at my side, (!) 
Through the stormiest seas we’ll safely glide. 

Then come, lady, come, yon star is bright, 

And bids thee trust in the Red-cross knight. 


We have heard of a vessel that went to the bot- 
tom, “with Youth at the prow, and Pleasure at 
the helm.” Probably the lady had heard of this 
same craft, too, and thought that Love might be 
even a worse pilot than Pleasure, being blind 4s 
well as crazy. Neither could the cogency of 
Rosicrucian’s argument about “ yon star” over 
rule her maiden scruples; for thus maketh she 
response — 
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ilt thou be true, Sir Knight,” she cried, 


s al ne for thee my fond father’s side ¢ 


kies are gloomy, the rade winds blow, 
of i¢ not wrong from my home to go?” — 
” # Nay, lady, nay, our star is bright ; 
Fear not to trust to thy Red-cross knight.” 


There was no withstanding this: so, entirely 
forgetting The Shorter Catechism, and all filial 
doubts, the lady flung a sac de nuit, with a change 
of attire, &c. over the window, and followed it 
herself forthwith. But mark the end. 


The boat shot off from the sloping strand, 

And the lady hath left her native land : 

Her father’s hall she will enter no more, 

Nor will she behold her lover’s shore : 
For the hidden rocks make the waves run white, 
Where the lady was lost with the Red-cross knight. 


So much for the genius of Mr. Sainuel Mullen! | 


It is well that he awaits the “ public fiat without 
jpatience ;” for when it does come, it will be by 
no means gratifying to his vanity. 

The author of Saul, &c. possesses a taste rather 
than a genius for poetry. His translations are 
graceful, but they want truthfulness and power. 
Niceties of expression in the original are slurred 
over by feeble commonplaces. The translation of 
Catullus’s wonderful epithalamium is full of in- 
stanees of this; and several occur within the few 
lines, “ Ad Sirmionem Peninsulam.” A transla- 
tion should at least be true: but where is para- 
phrase to end, if lines such as the beautiful “ De- 
sideratoque acquiescimus lecto”’ of the last poem is 
to be converted into, 


And, no more abroad to roam, 
Taste the dear delights of home ? 


tomise “ Alison’s History of Europe” in blank 
verse. We take a specimen or two at random. 
Napoleon at the school at Brienne is depicted most 
epically as follows— 





Soon his fame 

Within the Military College spreads ; 

Raynal, his patron henceforth and his friend ; 
Laplace acknowledges his skill profound 

To point the cannon in the mimic strife— 
With swift advance to charge—by swift retire 
Or slow retreat, in hour of need to save ; 
Expert to know the range of every gun, 

Or parabolic flight of bursting shell. 

At sixteen years a military garb 

Invests the stripling limbs of Fortune’s child, &e. 


But let us follow the author into his sublimer 
vein. Moscow is in flames. 


—-—— A dismal cry resounds, 

The god of Slumber scaring : “ Fire ! fire !” 
Alas! no vision flits before thine eyes, 
Great Moscow flames, thy Kremlin burns, arise ! 
What, what thy consternation, Buonaparte, 
At dead of night, from deepest sleep aroused ; 
When, from the Kremlin’s loftiest battlement 
Such scene of desolation thou beheld’st, 
As ever mortal eye had gazed upon ? 
Like mighty Byron's scorpion, “ girt with fire,” 
Tumultuous seas of flame encompassed thee. 
As fell constrictor, coiled voluminous, 
ee with ardent eye of carbuncle, 

is prey disporting ’midst the verdant boughs 
Re majestic palm or tamarisk, 

\eaolved his antic gambols to restrain, 
Wish many folds his shining crest erects, 

uh fetid jaus sepulchral, lolling tongue, 
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And rattling scales, its lofty trunk ascends: 
Thus round the stately Kremlin’s towering heights 
The curling flames their daring heads uprear, 
ind at Napoleon hissing, crackling, dart. 


This is true epic grandeur. The reader feels 
with us the impossibility of enduring it through 
twelve mortal books. The author, Mr. William 
Richard Harris, modestly states, “ In presenting 
this poem to the British public, I am deeply im- 
pressed with the feeling, that the very idea of writ- 
ing an epic poem, in our times, will be considered 
a proof of great daring.” We go a little farther, 
and tell Mr. Harris, that daring, without ability 
to do, is simply foolhardiness. Mr. Harris’s know- 
ledge of poetical literature is nearly on a par with 
his poetical powers; for he tells us, * No poet in 
England, since Milton, I believe, and none in Ger- 
many, since Klopstock, has ventured to attempt 
it.” Happy Mr. Harris, that never suffered under 
Blackmore, Glover, Cumberland, or Fitchett! 
Would we had never been doomed to encounter 
either them or him. 

It is a pity that the author of “ The Minister's 
Kail-yard’—Mr. Latto, the editor, disclaims it for 
his—has not tried his powers on a better subject. 
Here is a man holding back from the public eye, 
who really possesses a very remarkable talent for 
that most pleasant species of poetry, which mixes 
up vivid description of scenes and character with 
lively illustration and caustic remark. The author 
possesses that power which can give an interest to 
the most impracticable subject by the rich fancy 


_which he brings to bear upon it. He has no better 


story to deal with than the destruction of a manse 


| 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


j 
i 





Hagelein, an Bale, to denalie an athamah t0-294- | garden by the interloping of a drove of Highland 
’ 5] . 


short-horns, and yet he carries the reader plea- 
santly through sixty-four pages, and leaves him 
disappointed at the abrupt and necessarily impo- 
tent conclusion. We can only aftord room for the 
opening of the poem, which is by no means the 
best part of it :— 


Last hairst, at purple close o’ day, 
Benorth the banks of bonnie Tay, 
A reverend worthy, newly placed, 
His party gane, slipped out in haste, 
To revel in a langer glance 
On his beloved, new wedded manse-— 
Infold her in his fancy’s arms, 
And dwell delighted on her charms. 
Her nat’ral beauties seemed superior, 
Hier artificial scarce inferior ; 
A shawl o’ shrub’ries round her flew, 
Half veiled, half showed her to the view ; 
Her robe, o’ velvet grass, was bound 
Wi’ tasteful walks, that round her wound ; 
That robe wi’ shrubs adorn’d an’ hemm’d, 
By sweetest flowers enrich’d an’ gemm’'d ; 
While crowning elm on high appears, 
The bonnet an’ the plume she wears : 
Her foot is by the erystal rill, 
That dimples, wimples past her still ; 
The pruspect charm’d his ravish’d ee’, 
An’ mair than fill’d his heart wi’ glee ; 
My ain! he cried—’tis death alane 
Shall part us, now thou’rt made my ain ! 
Not puir Crusoe in desert isle 
Beheld wi’ mair complacent smile 
His wooden castle quite complete ; 
Or wi’ sic rapture, an sae sweet, 
Did Romeo owre his Juliet dwell ; 
Or on her gems the new wed belle ; 
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The Roman matron on her son, 
Returning crowa'd wi’ laurels won ; 

Ur topers in a glecsome bunch 

Upon their reekin’ lake o punch ; 

Ur on his beads the devotee ; 

As did our reverend inductee 

Ua a’ the beauties which surrounded, Xc. 


Mr. Latto has a right feeling for the lyric. His 
passion is never very fervid ; but he touches the 
siinpleremotionsof love or pathos, here and there, not 
unzracefully,—as, for example, in ** The Widow's 
ae bit Lassie,” “ The Blind Lassic,” and, more par- 
ticularly, in “* The broken Heart of Annie.” The 
last is indeed a lovely poem. There are few better 
verses in their kind than this: — 

Fause man! Thy love was as a mist, 
That cam atween my God an’ me ; 
An’ whea my burnin’ lips ye kissd, 
’T was a’ my Heaven to gaze on thee ! 


Mr. Latto is not without some humour. His | 
best essays in this way are, “ The Honest Man,” | 
But let him beware | 
of vulgarity, the besetting vice of the class of | 


and“ S/y Widow Stianer.” 


writers to whom he belongs. “ The Minister's 
Kuil-yard,” furnishes a conspicuous example how 
a man may deal with a vulgar subject without 
being vulgar. Wad its author edited Mr. Latto’s 
poems, the volume would have been considerably 
reduced in size, but it would have dore more for 
Mr. Latto’s reputation. 

The Cottager’s Sabbath, and the poems which 
accompany it, are apparently the production of an 
amiable but by no means original mind. We have 


- found nothing among them worthy of especial 
’ 4 


note. 

We cannot, or, if we could, we durst not say 
the same of Vir Venio, by Pompey Prolix, £sq., 
Which certainly is the most singular brochure that 
has fallen in our way for some time. If written 
by Mr. D'Israeli’s ** Coming Man,” as the title 
seems to indicate, Sir Robert Peel had better be 
getting Drayton Manor well aired,—for, lo! what 
a fierce fellow our new apostle is! 

He was a youth of hell-defying mien, 

Half mad with lofty sympathies, half green; 

For though in bulk a man, his cheek was bare 
Of aught but downy vestiges of hair ; 

Imberbis, like Apollo, and his look 

Was flashing with a fire, which few could brook. 

The goddess of poetry, who has, for several 
years, been in a Mesmeric trance, induced, pro- 
hably, by Jeremy Bentham, awakes, and pays her 
addresses to this young Apollo, with a foree and 
fervour more passic nate than deeorous. 

Oh, give thee to my eyes, my chosen boy ! 
Beloved Pompey, come into my heart ! 
I know thee, fur the poet that thou art! 


* . * * > * 


The gods have chosen thee to lift on high 
The fallen flag of trampled poesy ! 


* * 7 * * ol 


And J, to spur thee till thy toil is o’er, 

Shall crown with laurel fadeless evermore, 
That forehead flashing with the ware of thought 
That courses o'er it, to a tempest wrought. 
Surveying the incessantness and wrong, 

That crush me with reiterated song. 


THE MONT. 


My hero! oh my hero, in my heart 

Fiourish the deathless poet that thou art! 
Eternity disjorges thee to be 

A star unto a new eternity ; 

Coeval with the mightiest of the past, 

Thy name shall live among them, and shall cast 
A hope on all futurity to climb 

And sit beside thee on thy height sublime ! 


Having followed our poetical Vishnt to thi, 
giddy height, there let us leave him, and ¢y)j , 
few of the tiowers, that have fallen from his gyj. 
like hands. Here is a novel description of 


A LADY’S EYES. 


Intense with that deep lustre of the soul, 
That seeks for darkuess, where its light may roll ! 





NATURE IN CONVULSIONS. 


There fell 
Incessantly a harsh and grating sound, 
That set the very dust on edye, around ; 
And, climbing upwards, every wincing leaf 
Tugged at its stem, as if to seek relief 
Ia flight from that insinuating twany, 
That crisped blind nature with a helpless pang. 


| These are the oddest effects of sound, that we 
ever heard of. What commentator shall explaig 
a poet who tells us of 


A forehead shaded with the light of thought, 
or of 


The world of rapture, bedded in despair ! 
and of 


The silent depth of frantic feeling, 
And all the sad sublimity of grief, 
Consuming into rapture and belief! 





We have looked upon the heavens “ clad in the 
beauty of a thousand stars,” many a time, and 
hope to refresh our weary eyes with them often 
_and again; yet have we never seen, nor do we hope 
to see what our poet calls 





The mournful brightness of a star, 
That looks through darkness on its light afar ! 


Alas, for Pompey Prolix, Esq., he is sent into 
this breathing world, we fear, before his time. Ile 
will find no fit audience, however few, save in cer- 
tain establishments for the convenience of those 
who have outstept the boundaries which divide 
great wits from madness. As we read his lines, 
we thought this might be our old friend Robert 
Montgomery with a new face. But after mature 
reflection, we are satisfied, that the poem emanates 
from that facetious gentleman, who made love to 
Mrs. Nickleby by showering handfuls of cucumbers 
| and vegetable marrows upon her, as, Proserpine 
like, she wandered in her back garden gathering 
| flowers, ‘herself a fairer flower.”’ None but he 
could have described himself in these graphic 
| lines. 


| An efflux, and a curber of the time, 
| Iu pathos, wit, and power alike sublime ! 


_ And now, by the grace of the Muses, our task is 

ended, and nothing remains for us but to hand 

| over these volumes to the cook to singe capuns 
withal. 
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Recent Improcements in Arts, Manufactures,and Mines: 
keing @ Supplement to his Dictionary. By Andrew 
Ure, M.D. F.R.S.A. &e. &e. Octavo. Pp. 304, 
with numerous Illustrative Plates. London: Long- 


man & Co. 

A SvupPLEMENT, and occasional future Supplements, 
will be found as desirable in this age ef rapid dis- 
covery as an original Scientific Dictionary. To the 
masses it is mech more important to keep pace with the 
actual progress of Science, especially as it bears upon 
Agriculture and the common Arts and Interests of life, 
than to be acquainted with the history of past researches 
in Chemistry or any branch of Physics ; and to familiar- 
ize such useful information is the immediate business of 
the Supplement before us. Our high opinion of Dr. 
Ure’s Dictionary has been expressed on former occa- 
sions, and from the reasons above stated we consider the 
new addition an important integral part of this standard 
work. 

As a popular specimen of the contents of the Supple- 
ment we shall copy out the method of preparing Gela- 
tine for culinary purposes, a commodity which from 
economy and convenience is, we believe, getting into 
great favour in our kitchens. 


A fine gelatine for culinary uses, as a substitute for 
isinglass, is prepared by Mr. Nelson’s patent, dated 


March, 1839. After washing the parings, &c. of skin, | 


he scores their surfaces, and then digests them in a 


dilute caustic soda lye during ten days. They are next | 


placed in an air-tight vat, lined with cement, kept at a 
temperature of 70° F.; then washed in a revolving 


cylinder apparatus with plenty of cold water, and after- | 


wards exposed to the fumes of burning sulphur (sulphu- 
rous acid) ina woodenchamber. Theyare now squeezed 
to expel the moisture, and finally converted into soluble 
gelatine by water in earthen vessels, enclosed in steam 
cases. The fluid gelatine is purified by straining it at a 
temperature of 100° or 120° F. I have examined the 
pateut gelatine, and found it to be remarkably good, 
aud capable of forming a fine calf’s foot jelly. 

Very recently a very beautiful sparkling gelatine has 
been prepared under a patent granted to Messrs J. and 
G. Cox, of Edinburgh. By their process the substance 
isrendered perfectly pure, while it possesses a gelatinizing 
force superior even to isinglass. It makes a splendid 
calves’ feet jelly and a milk-white blanc-mange. The 
patentees aiso prepare a semi-solid gelatine, resembling 
Jujubes, which readily dissolves in Warm water, as also 
inthe mouth, and may be employed to make an extem- 
poraneous jelly. 


Tales of Good and Great Kings. By M. Fraser Tytler, 
Author of “ Tales of the Great and Brave,” &c. &c. 
Foolscap 8vo, pp. 298. Edinburgh: Tait. 

Talents seem to be hereditary in a few families; and 
it is easy to understand how a love of literature should be 
kept alive and transmitted in some favoured households. 
Aimong those families in Scotland is that of the Tytlers, 
who now namber three or four generations of literary 
bames, either of high and long established, or of fair and 
rowing reputation. The youngest aspirant of this 
hame,in the honourable field of letters, is, we believe, 
the fair author of the Historical or Biographical Tales on 
urtable. Writing for the young, her prevailing tone, 
though perhaps more chivalrous and warlike than might 
“ltogether please a thoughtful member of the Society of 
Friends, is pure and elevated ; and no one, whether old 
or Young, can peruse her animated narratives, without 
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adding largely to their stock of historical knowledge, and 
also to their capacity of understanding and judging of 
human motives and character. The six “ Good and 
Great Kings ” chosen as the subjects of the six separate 
tales, are among those whose personal history is full of 
romantic incident, and of that bravery and enterprise of 
which intelligent children and young persons like so well 
to hear. They are, James I. of Scotland, the Emperor 
Charles V., Gustavus Vasa, and Gustavus Adolphus, 
Henry the Fourth of France, and Henry the Fifth of 
Eugland ; so that there is contrast as well as variety in 
the contents of the volume. A letter addressed by Miss 
Tytler to her young friends, which is appended to the 
Lives, may be described as a useful directory to a course 
of historical reading proper for the young. The book is 
like the rest of the series, very neat in external appear- 
ance, and must make a valuable addition te the juvenile 
library; combining, as it does, entertainment with infor- 
mation. 


The Natural Ilistory of Animals ; being the substance of 
Three Courses of Lectures delivered before the Royal 
Institution of Great Britain. By Thomas Rymer 
Jones, F.R.S., F.Z.S., Professor of Comparative Ana- 
tomy in King’s College, London. Post octavo, volume 
one, pp. 372, with one hundred and five illustrations. 
London: John Van Voorst. \ 





This is the first volume of a work, which, when con- 
cluded, will form one of the best modern popular systems 
of Natural History; and it is brought forward with all 
the exterior elegance which distinguishes the publica- 
_ tions of Van Voorst. The subject-matter of the published 
| portion of the work is principally the very curious one 
| of that family of the animal kingdom termed Zoophytes. 

How few are aware that the sponge which they daily 
apply to twenty familiar uses, has been an animal,—or 
| has, at least, partaken of organic life! How few young 
ladies know that the filaments, or sea-weeds, as they 
deem them, which they pick up on the shore, and with 
great pains spread out into what resembles a beautiful 
tissue of crimson-coluured foliage, has in fact possessed 
animal life! Yet this they will learn from these Lec- 
tures of Mr. Rymer Jones. The passages explaining 
these phenomena are full of interest. 


TINE SPONGE AN ANIMATED JET-D’ EAU. 


The sponge of commerce is entirely composed of a most 
intricate interlacement of horny filaments, between which 
water passes freely through all parts of the spongy mass. 
When highly magnified, the manver in which these 
filaments unite in every direction with those around, is 
distinctly seen ; and the annexed figure will give the 
reader a very correct idea of the appearance of a minute 
portion of horny sponge, thus exhibited under the micru- 
scope, and show that its entire substance is made up of 
countless minute intercommunicating cells circumserbed 
on all sides by the horny meshes. 

The horny network, above described, is, however, only 
the framework or skeleton upon which tie living portion 
of the sponge is supported and spread out. Whilst the 
sponge is alive, or recently detached from the rock on 
which it grew, every filament is found to be coated over 
with a glairy albuminous film, almost as liquid as oil or 
as the white of an egg, and it is this semi-fluid film which 
constitutes the living portion of the creature; being en- 
dowed with the power of absorbing nourishment from 
the surrounding water, and, as it grows, of forming for 
iteelf a horny support, which it arranges in definite aud 
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beautifal forms, characteristic of the species to which it 
belongs. 

If the living sponge, thus constructed, be examined 
while in its native element, it is seen to be possessed of 
faculties aad capabilities of a most extraordinary and 
inexplicable character. It was, I believe, Professor Bell 
who, many years ago, first announced in a paragraph in 
Nicholson’s Journal, that, when the sponge is watched 
in its natural condition, its substance is seen to be per- 
meated in all directions by strong currents, the course of 
which may be easily made apparent by diffusing a little 
powdered chalk, or other opaque particles, through the 
surrounding water. 

Professor Grant has more recently and more minutely 
examined this part of their economy; and it is, indeed, | 
principally to his patient observations that we are | 
indebted for such a history of sponges as induces modern 
zoologists to classify them as members of the animal 
creation. 

By a careful examination of living sponges, the last- 
mentioned observer ascertained that the water wherein 
the sponge is immersed is perpetually sucked into its 
substance through the countless minute pores that cover 
its outer surface, and as incessantly is again expelled 
through other and much larger orifices, that are placed 
at distant intervals upon prominent portions of the body 
of the sponge. In the accompanying figure, copied from 
Professor Grant’s paper, the course and appearance of 
these currents are indicated. The water sucked in by 
the general purous surface is gradually collected by some 
inherent and vital power of the sponge into larger and 
still larger channels, and at length is forcibly ejected 
through the wide openings that are indicated in the 
figure by issuing arrows. 

The account given by Professor Grant of his first 
discovery of these entering and issuing currents,is ex- 
tremely graphic. Having placed a portion of live sponge 
in a watch-glass with some sea-water, “I beheld,” says 
he, “ for the first time the splendid spectacle of this living 
fuuntain vomiting forth from a circular cavity an iin- 
petuous torrent of liquid matter, and hurling along in 
rapid succession opaque masses which it strewed every 
where around. The beauty and novelty of such a scene 
in the animal kingdom long arrested my attention ; but 
after twenty-five minutes of constant observation I was 
obliged to withdraw my eye, from fatigue, without having 
seen the torrent for one instant change its direction or 
diminish the rapidity of its course.” 


Without the delicately-engraved figures it is impos- 
sible to convey an adequate idea of these extraordinary 
organizations; but those who pick up the things described, 
may form some notion of their modes of being, from the 
descriptions of Mr. Jones. Of the Sertuluride he says: 


We next come to the consideration of a numerous race | 
of compound polyps having skeletons so branched and | 
slender, that they easily might be mistaken for most 
elegant and delicate plants. Ladies collect them on the 
beach, and, having placed them in their albums, some 
are pleased to call them “sea-weed.” Beautiful, cer- 
tainly, are sea-weeds of this kind when so collected and 
even when so placed ; but, if a sea-weed such as this, 
instead of being dried as in the herbarium of a botanist, 
had been examined living, whilst immersed in the salt 
water where it grew, the spectacle had then, indeed, been 
worth contemplating. The least branch, the smallest 
twig, or most minute filament of one of these delicate 
structures—of the zoophyte, for example — presents a 
scene of wonder whilst it is alive and in its native ele- 





ment. One side (or oftener both) of every slender branch | 
is fringed with little horny cups, arranged in different 
modes, in various forms of Serta/arida@; and in each one | 
of all the thousand cups observed upon a coralline like | 
this is placed an active, hungry polyp; thousands of 
mouths feeding one common body, which is placed within 
the horny branches of the skeleton. 

The stem, and every part derived therefrom — each 
thread, for such the branches sometimes seem viewed by 


! 
j 


the naked eye, is found, examined closely, to be tubular, | great velemence, and as my chest had been injured by 
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and filled from end to end with a soft substance, jn the 
same manner as the elder tree has every bough filieg 
up with pith. The semi-fluid pith that thus 
through every portion of a sertu/aria, is, in fact, the 
living animal to which the active polyps, fishing from 
the external cups, minister food that afterwards 
diffused, from stem to stem, to the remotest parts, 


Father Ripa’s Residence at the Court of Peking ; form. 
ing Number XV. of Murray’s Colonial Library, 


This is an abridgment, or condensation, of Father 
Ripa’s “ History of the Chinese College,” executed by 
the English translator of that work. It forms a nary. 
tive worthy of its place in this series. Our brief speci. 
men shall be Chinese surgery and hydropathy ; and, 
when the state of medical science in many a European 
country is remembered at the contemporary period— 
about one hundred and forty years since— Chinese prac. 
tice does appear not so very barbarous. What were then 
the barber-surgeons of Spain, and the practitioners of 
Italy, not to speak of more backward countries ! 


To avoid the heat of summer, which is always exces. 
sive in Peking, the Emperor Kang-hy had been accus- 
tomed to make excursions, by land and water, to the 
south of China. But as this diversion caused an expense 
which was extremely burdensome to his subjects, he had 
built himself a country residence at Je-hvl, in Tartary, 
where he now usually resided from the beginning of May 
till the end of September, with an escort of about thirty 
thousand men, besides a great multitude of people who 
resorted thither for the love of gain or pleasure. I was 
commanded to follow him thither, together with Father 
Tilisch, in the capacity of a mathematician ; Father Rod, 
in that of a surgeon ; Father Parrenin, and Don Pedrini, 
as interpreters. We all set out together on horseback: 
but, before we were out of the city, my horse slipped, 
and I was instantly thrown, receiving frightful wounds 
in my head and other parts of my body. As my com- 
panions did not dare to stop, they recommended me to 
the care of two heathens, and left me fainting in the 
street, where I remained in this state for a considerable 
time. 

When I recovered my senses, I found myself in a house; 
but every thing appeared dark and indistinct, and I felt 
as if I had fallen from my horse two months before. The 
Emperor sent me a Tartar surgeon, for he and his court 
were fully persuaded that for falls Tartar surgeons were 
better than Europeans. And, to confess the truth, al- 
though the mode of treatment was of a barbarous deserip- 
tion, and some of the remedies appeared useless, I was 
cured in a very short time. This surgeon made me sit 
up in my bed, placing near me a large basin filled with 
water, in which he put a thick piece of ice, to reduce it 
to a freezing point. Then stripping me to the waist, he 
made me stretch my neck over the basin, and, with a 
cup, he continued for a good while to pour the water on 
my neck. The pain caused by this operation upon those 
nerves which take their rise from the pia-mater was 80 
great and insufferable, that it seemed to me unequalled. 
The surgeon said that this would stanch the blood and 
restore me to my senses, Which was actually the case ; 
for in a short time my sight became clear, and my mind 
resumed its powers. 

He next bound my head with a band, drawn tight by 
two men, who held the ends, while he struck the inter- 
mediate part vigorously with a piece of wood, which 
shook my head violently, and gave me dreadful pain. 
This, if | remember rightly, he said was to set the brain, 
which he supposed had been displaced. It is true, how- 
= that after this second operation my head felt more 
ree. 

A third operation was now performed, during which 
he made me, still stripped to the waist, walk in the ope 
air, supported by two persons ; and, while thus walking 
he unexpectedy threw a bowl of freezing cold water over 
my breast. As this caused me to draw my breath with 
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i be easily imagined what were my suffer- 
te fila this infliction. The surgeon informed me | 
ing if any Fib had been dislocated, this sudden and hard 

‘ng would restore it to its pee Lape 
xt proceeding was not less painful and extra- 
ac The operator made me sit upon the ground ; 
then, assisted by two men, he held a cloth upon my 
moth and nose-till I was nearly suffucated. “ This,” | 
said the Chinese Esculapius, “by causing a violent heav- | 
ing of the chest, will force back any rib that may have | 
been bent inwards.” ; 
The wound in the head not being deep, he healed it | 
by stuffing it with burnt cotton. He then ordered that 
| should continue to walk much, supported by two per- 
sons ; that I should not sit long, nor be allowed to sleep | 
before ten o’clock at night, at which time, and not before, 
| should take a little hifan, that is, thin rice soup. This 
continued walking caused me to faint several times ; 
but this had been foreseen by the surgeon, who had 
warned me not to be alarmed. He assured me that 
these walks in the open air, while fasting, would prevent 
the blood from settling on the chest, where it might cor- 
rupt. These remedies were barbarous and excruciating ; 
put I am bouud in truth to confess that in seven days I 
was so completely restored as to be able to resume my 
journey into Tartary. 


Lewis’s Negro Life in the West Indies. Forming No. 
XVI. of “ Murray’s Colonial Library.” 


We have been told, and have no doubt of the fact, 
that when Mr. Lewis was at the very height of his 
popularity among the blacks in Jamaica, and almost 
canonized by the Abolitionists at home, he would | 
whisper aside to his overseers, while the negroes were 
shouting with mad gaiety, at the dances and feasts 
which he gave them ; “ But sugar must be made, for all 
this.” No doubt of it; but not the less merit belongs 
to the man, who, though not a visionary that would 
have emancipated the negroes frum work, wished to see | 
them, free, contented, and happy labourers. We need | 
not say that this work is a reprint, of which the copy- | 
right will not have expired for some time ; and | 
that it is one of the liveliest pictures of negro life and | 
character which remain to tell of the times of African | 
degradation, and European oppression and cruelty. | 

We might multiply extracts from this amusing 
journal, which, published in 1817 in an expensive form, 
is still as good as MS.; but as the book is very cheap, 
we shall content ourselves with one brief sample. 








A negro song.—“ Me take my cutacoo (i. ¢. a basket | 
made of matting,) and follow him to Lucea, and all for 
love of my bonny man-O—My bonny man, come home, 
come home! Doctor no do you good. When neger fall 
into neger hands, buckra doctor no do him good more. 
(ome home, my gold ring, come home!” This is the 
tong of a wife, whose husband had been Obeahed by 
anuther woman, in consequence of his rejecting her 
advances. 

A negro riddle ; “ Pretty Miss Nancy was going to 
market, and she tore her fine yellow gown, and there 
was not a tailor in all the town who could mend it 
again.” This is a ripe plantain with a broken skin. 
The negroes are also very fond of what they call 
Nancy stories; part of which is related, and part sung. 
The heroine of one of them is an old woman named 
Mammy Luna, who, having left a pot boiling in her hut, 
found it robbed on her return. Her suspicions were 
divided between two children whom she found at play 
near her door, and some negroes who had passed that 
way to market. The children denied the theft posi- 
tively, It was necessary for the negroes, in order to 
reach their own estate, to wade through a river, at that 
ime almost dry; and on their return, Mammy Luna 
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(whe, it should seem, was not without some skill in 
iteheraft) warned them to take care in venturing 
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across the stream, for that the water would infallibly 
rise and carry away the person who had stolen the con- 
tents of her pot; but if the thief would but confess the 
offence, she engaged that no harm should happen, as she 
only wanted to exculpate the innocent, and not te punish 
the guilty. One and all denied the charge, and several 
crossed the river without fear or danger; but upon the 
approach of a belly-woman to the bank, she was observed 
to hesitate. “My neger, my neger,” said Mammy 
Luna, “ why you stop! me tink, you savee well, who 
thief me?’ This accusation spirited up the woman, 
who instantly marched into the river, singing as she 


|went (and the woman’s part is always chanted fre- 


quently in chorus, which the negroes call “ taking up the 
sing” }— 

If da me eat Mammy Luna's pease-O, 

Drowny me water, ican drowny ! 
“ My neger, my neger,” cried the old woman, “ me sure 
now you the thief! me see the water wet you fect. 
Come back, my neger, come back.” Still on went the 
woman, and still continued her song of 

If da me eat Mammy Luna's pease, &c. 

“My neger, my neger,” repeated Mammy Luna, 
“me no want punish you ; my pot smell good, and you 
belly-woman. Come back, my neger, come back; me 
see now water above your knee !” But the woman was 
obstinate; she continued to sing and to advance till she 
reached the middle of the river’s bed, when down came 
a tremendous flood, swept her away, and she never was 
heard of more; while Mammy Luna warned the other 
negroes never to take the property of another; always 
to tell the truth; and, at least, if they should be 
betrayed into telling a lie, not to persist in it, otherwise 
they must expect to perish like their companion. Ob- 
serve, that a moral is always an indispensable part of a 
Nancy story. 

Another of these Nancy-stories follows, which is as 
fanciful as a German Fairy Tale, and has also its 
moral ; and may not improbably, with some modifica- 
tions, be familiar on the banks of the Niger, or the 
Gambia. 


The Present State and Prospects of the Port Phillip 
District of New South Wales. By Charles Griffith, 
A.M. 12mo. Pp. 202. Dublin: Curry & Co. 


We have here a pleasant, and not useless, addition to 
the vast accumulation of guides to the Australian 
Colonies. The information comes down to the latest 
date; and every year, and indeed every month, witnesses 


| change in the Australian settlements, both as regards 


their social condition, and the prospects they hold out to 
emigrants. Those who are in 1845 pondering the 
awful step of emigration, should add Mr. Charles 
Griffith to that multitude of counsellors “ in which there 
is wisdom ;” while those who remain at home, may find 
pleasure in contemplating such pictures of the Bush, and 
its inhabitants, as the following 


LIFE OF AN AUSTRALIAN SQUATTER, 


The reader is prepared, from what I have said of the 
country, to find the dwelling of the squatter surrounded 
by picturesque scenery. Suppose, for instance, a valley 
of about one or two miles wide, confined by banks, in 
some places steep, rocky, and wooded, in others sloping, 
and grassy. A few large trees are scattered here and 
there over a rich alluvial flat. Either a chain of water- 
holes, or a river, runs along the centre, whose course is 
marked in some places by reeds, in! others, by tall gui 
trees. You see at some distance an enclosure of eight 
or ten acres, fenced with post and triple rail; in this, 
there is a promising-looking crop of oats and potatoes. 
There is also a garden, fenced something in the same 
manner. Near this are three or four huts, which seem 
to have been dropped in the places they oceupy, without 
the least reference to each other. ‘The principal one, 
however, stauds somewhat apart from the rest, and is 
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Surrounded by a paling, whieh also encloses a small | 
flower garden. This hut is a rude erection, the sides of | 
which are made of upright slabs, about seven feet high | 
plastered at the interstices, and whitewashed; the roof 
is of bark; a rude verandah occupies the front, and there 
are two windows of about two feet square, one on each 
side of the door. The whole hut is about twenty-two 





feet long, and about twelve feet wide. The door 
opens into the sitting-room, which is about twelve | 
feet square, and has a fine large fire-place. It is | 
furnishéd with a couple of tables, a sofa covered with 
an opossum rug, and a few chairs. The walls are 
lined with a coarse canvass, and are hung with book- | 
shelves, a few prints, some guns, daggers, shot-belts, 
whips, &c. The floor is of slabs, adzed smooth. This | 
rvom is divided from the sleeping-room by a wall, or 
screen, reaching as high as the wall-plate of the hut, 
with an opening above it, the whole height of the pitch 
of the roof: behind it there is a kitchen. The other huts 
consist of men’s huts, store hut, shed for carts, overseer’s | 
hat, &e. At a greater distance, there is & wool-shed, | 
generally a large building. | 
The mode of living adopted by the different settlers, 
varies fur the same reason. Mutton is indeed the staple 
dish at all sheep stations, and beef at those of cattle. | 
Damper, too, in some shape or other, is in general use | 
instead of bread ; but the mode of dressing and serving, | 
the cleanliness or dirt with which this is done, all in | 
fact which makes a meal comfortable or the contrary, 
vary with the habits of your entertainer. Besides this, 
the addition of butter, eggs, potatoes, and other vege- | 
tables, and occasionally fowls, bacon, or ham, makes a 
considerable variation in the monotony of eternal mutton. | 
If to this be added two or three fine melons for a dessert, 
you cannot complain very muchof your fare; and the com- | 
fort is, that none of these things cost any thing but a 
little trouble. Damper is unleavened bread baked in 
ashes, and when well made is good enough. Many at- | 
tempts have been made to improve upon it,and in some 
instances with success. Very good bread is however 
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made with barm at some stations, and at others with | 


soda. 


At most stations in the bush, tea forms an ac- | 


companiment to every meal; and when the other parts | 


of the repast are only mutton chops and damper, it is a 
great improvement, but it does not go well with vege- 
tables. The tea in universal use is a cheap kind of green 


tea, called Hyson-skin ; it has a pleasant flavour, but is | Ae German Manual. for the Young, and for Self Tui- 


not remarkable for that quality alluded to in Rory | 


O’ More, of “taking a great hold of the second water.” 
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womankind. These are certainly comfortable additions 
and embellishments to the lodge in the wilderness, and 
do much to keep up home habits ; and English prudence, 
and Scottish frugality, may surely be propitiated, whey 
our Irishman sensibly adds,— 

While I say all this, I am by no means an advoeate 
for extravagance, or for a man’s running any risk ¢f 
being pinched for money. I am aware that he can enjoy 
nothing when this is the ease; but all which I haye eny. 
merated may be done at a small original outlay, ang 
with no edditional expense. It is the habitual indyi- 
gence in the use of fereign imported articles, expensive 
wines, bottled ales and porter, and preserved delicacies 
of all kinds, instead of being contented with the simple 
but plentiful supply afforded by the station at no ex. 
pense, that would really injure a man’s pocket. 
Narratices of a Parent ; or Birth-day Tales. By Mrs, 

Everest. Pp.242. London: Smith, Elder, & Co, 

This lady has chosen the approved vehicle of a Tale, 
to illustrate each of the Ten Commandments. The in- 
troduction or frame-work in which the stories are set, 
isnot the least attractive part of this little work, which, 
though very grave, is elegantly written, and with the 
best design. It may, however, be questioned whether 
lectures or tales illustrative of some of the command. 
ments are applicable to the age of childhood,—and we 
presume that this is intended for a juvenile book. Or 


_do people of every age now require religious and moral 


instruction to be sweetened or rendered piquant by that 
resistless temptation to human beings of all ages, a story 
about other human beings? 


B. Steill, Pater- 
noster Row. 

Though the subject of this volume is specifically Eng- 
land, it contains an introduction suitable to a complete 
system of geography. The work seems well arranged, 
and the cuts are neat and distinct, and are really what 
they purport to be, illustrations of the text, not mere 


_adjuncts and ornaments. 


Living in this manner, and lodged in the way I have | 


described, the squatter’s life passes in an uniform cur- 
rent, varied only by the perivdica] returus of seasons of 
greater or less activity. 


So many weeks his ewes have been with young, 
So many days ere the poor fools will yean, 
So many months ere he shall shear the fleece. 


His sheep are either lambing or about to lamb, or are 


elementary works in German Grammar. 


same nature, of high excellence, exist. 


to be sheared, or dressed if seabby : The settler, indeed, | 


who is unfortunate enough to have scabby sheep should 
hever rest. . . . . . ° 
The persons whom I have observed to make the best 


settlers, are either those men of good education and | 
gentlemanlike habits and feelings, who, from the culti- | 
vation of their minds, possess sources of entertainment | 
and interest unknown to those who are without such 


advantages; and who, from a true appreciation of what 


raises or lowers character, are not, when occasion | 


requires it, above putting their hands to any work, how- 
ever rough. 


Whether from being an Irishman, or a man of more 
liberal tastes and ideas, Mr. Griffith is not quite so self- 


denied and penurious as some of the preceding Australian | 


counsellors. He does not see why the emigrant, if a 
married man, worth from two to three thousand pounds, 
should not bring ont, besides his books, some plate, 
linen, pictures, if he have them ; carpets and curtains, a 
sofa, a couple of easy chairs, and a pianoforte fur the 
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2 vols. London: 


tion. By W. Klauer-Klattowski. 
Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 

Mr. Klauer-Klattowski is well known for his excellent 
The present is 
the most valuable of the kind which has fallen under 
our notice in a department where many works of the 
It explains the 
whole grammar fully, and simply, and is admirably 
adapted for carrying the student, by a gradual and sure 
process, on to a mastery of the language. We can 
confidently recommend this well digested, and admirably 
arranged work. 
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DESCRIPTION AND .USE OF THE ENHARMONIC ORGAN, 
built at Robson’s, 101, St. Martin’s Lane, London ; 
(Effingham Wilson.) We regret that a distance of near- 
ly 400 miles prevents us from inspecting the very in- 
genious contrivances to enable organists to discard 
temperament, and obtain correct intonation, described in 
this pamphlet. That desirable object seems not impos- 
sible. We recommend all musical people to read the 
pamphlet. There is a diagram in it which marks the 
varying intervals beween the different notes of the scale 
with remarkable clearness. 
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THE OPENING OF THE SESSION.—STATE OF PARTIES. 


Berore these pages are in our readers’ hands, the pro- 
ceedings of Parliament will have assumed an interest 
and importance far beyond the meagre promise of the 
Royal speech. The production of that which our fathers 
were content to call the Budget, but which this more 
euphuistic generation dignifies as “ financial statement,” 
will have put life and movement into the business of a 
session Whose interest will mainly turn (Irish questions 
apart) on matters of taxation and finance. We regret 
that, at the early hour at which we are, this mouth, 
obliged to go to press, we must defer, until another op- 
portunity, all comment on the ministerial plans. 

From the indications given, during the first week of 
the parliamentary year, of the state and temper of 
parties, we may anticipate that the system by which 
Sir Robert Peel has hitherto managed so dexterously to 
keep things together, will work somewhat less smoothly | 
than heretofore. The break-up may not take place this 
session, but the loosening process is visibly going for- 
ward: and though the ministry may succeed in tiding 
over parliamentary difficulties without any serious 
check or crisis, it is clear that there are rocks and 
breakers ahead. For the present, the well-worn Peel 
policy of mystification, trimming, and rubbing-on, will, | 
to all appearance, be persevered in. Great and acknow- 
ledged political truths will remain “in the abstract,” 
while small nibbling amendments are gravely paraded 
as statesmaulike reforms. The “ interests” will, as for- 
merly, be played off against one another ; and the go- 
Yernment will take credit for the impartiality which 
consists in neutrality between right and wrong, and the 
firmness which contrives to stand still between two 
counter pressures. Yet signs have already appeared of 
4 more strenuous resistance being meditated than in pre- 
ceding sessions, The address, it is true, was voted with 
the unanimity which it is deemed a great stroke of 
‘tatesmanship to secure on the opening night, and 
echoed faithfully a Queen’s Speech, remarkable for no- 
thing but its studious and entire suppression of every 
one of the matters with which the public mi’nd and heart 
are full ; and the debate which followed was little more 
than a hash of party crimination and recrimination, and 
official explanation, on topics that have long lost their 
interest. A remarkable exception, however, occurred 
. the speech, or a part of the speech, of Lord John 
; ussell, which seems to justify the hope of better things 
rom his lordship than we have had of late. We are 
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not disposed to be over-sanguine ; but the significant 
avowal, on the first night of the session, of a conviction 
that “ protection is the ah of agriculture,’—an avowal 
unqualified by modifying explanations, and accompanied 
by a strong and earnest enforcement of the practical, 
immediate urgency of the Free Trade question—can 
only be regarded, if there is meaning in words, as de- 
noting the determination to adopt a new and bolder 
parliamentary course. Unless we suppose a degree of 
carelessness or of insincerity, neither of which belongs 
habitually to his lordship’s character, we must infer 
that he has now, once for all, done with his “ moderate 
fixed duty ;” and has made up his mind to take that 
tone with regard to the first and most pressing question 
of the day, which befits the statesman who has once lost 
power in the conflict with monopoly, and can only hope 
to regain it by a frank and unreserved espousal of the 
Free Trade principle. 

We shall be siucerely glad to find this expectation 
confirmed by the event. As Reformers, we have had our 
quarrel with Lord John Russell; but we shall be most 
willing, on cause shown, to let bygones be bygones, With 
a full measure of the usual Whig faults, he has points 
of character which we must respect. Obstinate,crotchety, 
and slow as he has often shown himself, there can be no 


doubt of the sincerity and steadfastness of his liberalism, 


so far as it goes. He will do that which he is fully con- 
vinced is right and necessary to be done— which is a 
good deal to say of a party leader in these days: the 
misfortune is, that his full convictions take so long to 
form themselves. If his lordship really has, as his open- 


ing speech seems to intimate, given up the hobby of the 


fixed duty, and is determined to recover, this session, the 
ground which he so conspicuously lost in the last, we 
shall heartily rejoice ; his position gives him the power 
of rendering services to the popular cause that would 
save us months and years of agitation. We shall watch 
his course with much interest ; with something of the 


scepticism that cannot at once forget past disappoint- 


ments and dissatisfactions, but with the hopefulness due 
to his acknowledged integrity of purpose and general 
right-mindedness. 4 
One thing we trust his lordship, and his lordship’s 
parliamentary followers, well understand ; there can 
no doubt but that it is understood by the juniors of the 
party. The people of Great Britain have ceased to care 
for the old party “ distinction without a —. * of. 
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Whig and Tory. Except on the basis of a frank and un- 
reserved adoption of the Free-Trade principle, the recon- 
struction of the liberal party in this country is henceforth 
impossible. We say not that Free T is the be-all 
and end-all of political truth. But it is the question at 
this present time uppermost in British politics — the 
question that has got the precedence —that must be 
settled first, before we can be in a position to do justice 
to any other. And any attempt to get together, or keep 
together, a political party whose relation to this question 
is ambiguous and undecided—a party which treats it as 
an open question—is a flat absurdity. Whiggism, in 
particular—i. ¢. Whiggism, as such— Whiggism as the 
antithesis to Toryism—is dead, beyond all power or 
possibility of revival. The reason is obvious ; the old 


Whig questions are, some of them, long since settled — | 
the most have ceased to be distinctively Whig, but be- | 


long to Conservatism as well. On matters of general 
politics there may be not inconsiderable differences be- 
tween Tory and Whig, between Peel and Russell—dif- 
ferences of detail, differences of degree, differences as to 
the time, mode, and extent of the application of particu- 
lar political doctrines to the circumstances of the hour ; 
but as for a difference of principle, wide, deep, and plain 
enough to construct a party upon, we know of none. 
Both advocate peace, retrenchment, and administrative 
reform—both are opposed to organic reform. Both are 
for governing Ireland by “conciliation,”—both uphold 
the Irish Protestant church. Both profess “civil and 
religious liberty.” Both admit the “ general principles ” 
of Free Trade. The question is not of civil and religious 
liberty in the abstract, nor of Free Trade in the abstract. 
We want them in the concrete. The particular form of 
“ civil and religious liberty” which the people of Great 
Britain now specially demand, is liberty to earn and 
eat their bread in any honest way in which they can 
come by it, and to accomplish providential purpose by 
replenishing and subduing the earth ; and the liberal 
party which palters with this liberty is a solecism and 
absurdity. If there is any one truth in politics which 
we are learning faster and more thoroughly than 
another, it is this—the folly of perpetuating party names 
and distinctions which have ceased to denote a substan- 
tial difference. We are not in possession of any recent 
political intelligence from John 0’ Groat’s ; but we dare 
say the thing is almost as well understood there, as at 
the Land’s End, where a “ civil-and-religious-liberty ” 
protectionist has just broken down for lack of the sup- 
port and sympathies of liberals. The genus of states- 
men represented by Sir William Trelawney of Cornwall 
—men who advocate the people’s liberties, and keep 
them short of bread—is already a curiosity, and will 
very speedily become extinct. 

The Free Trade struggle is visibly drawing near to its 
consummation. That the Corn Law would be touched 
this session, few persons were sanguine enough to ex- 
pect; but it is clear that monopoly is not much longer 
for this world. The fabric of the landlord power is still 
whole to the eye ; but within, it is eaten up with the dry 
rot, and the first change of the weather — atmospherical 
or political —will bring it down. The cowed and 
humbled tone of the monopolists in Parliament is remark- 
able. They make a grand tavern “ demonstration,” one 


night, nine hundred strong; and a few of the more | 


courageous ones talk bold things about repealing the 


Canada Corn-bill. But, that “the restoration of pro-— 


tection is impossible” is the conviction of the Duke of 


Buckingham, no less than of Sir Robert Peel; and so_ 
they have to content themselves with vilifying the very | 


measures to which they were parties, and asking each 
other if any one has seen their promised fifty-six 
shillings. The night following finds them in the House 
of Commons, voting an unanimous answer to a “ pro- 


sperity” speech, in which they and their distresses are | 


quietly ignored. The political and intellectual imbe- 
cility of these men is really amazing. Not one among 
them can withstand the singular fascination with which 
the Premier looks into obedience the power that made 
him what he is. They “domn Sir Robert Peel,” as a 
rough farmer said some time since —but it is only at a 


| respectful distance. Before his face, they are mute and 
tongue-tied. It is clear they have a sort of dumb jg. 
stinctive feeling like that which warns their own sheep 
and oxen of the vicinity of the butcher’s knife, that they 
are in the hands of a superior power, whose volitions 
they can neither fathom nor control. Their 
ments are abundantly well-founded. When the 
sition leader takes or makes the first opportunity the 
opening of Parliament allows, to declare protection to 
| “the bane of agriculture ;” and when the first Minj 
| emulously responds, that “the restoration of protection is 
| impossible, and that, even if it were possible, he would 
_ not apply it”—expressly disclaiming, at the same time, 
any pledge to act counter to “ the principles which he had 
| laid down in 1842,”— it is evident that the matter is not 
only a mere question of time, but one which a very little 
‘ne will put beyond all question. The Premier's 
allusion to “the principles of 1842” is, by the way, 
curiously characteristic of the man. He has had g 
_many principles, and sets of principles, at different 
times, that this sort of chronological specification is 
| really indispensable as a clue to his meaning. For Sir 
| Robert Peel to refer to “his principles” in any case, 
| without particularizing the reference by date and cir. 
| cumstances, would only puzzle people. The perplexed 





world would have to ask, “ Which principles do you 
mean ?” 

While the landlord power is drooping and dwin- 
dling,—disgusted with its own acts, snubbed by its own 
minister, and mute in its own House of Commons,—the 
organisation of the industrious classes is advancing with 
the steadiness of time, and the victorious power of truth, 
Since we last wrote, the Council of the League have pre- 
sented to their constituents their report of progress for 
the last fifteen months. We shall not advert to the 
details of this document, which must be sufficiently well 
known to our readers. Never, we may safely say, did 
any body of men, charged by popular confidence with 
the execution of a great public trust, give a better 
account of themselves than did the League Couneil at 
their Manchester meeting of the 29th January. We do 
not know that the history of popular struggles furnishes 
a second instance of an agitation whose course has been 
so uniformly onward, and the conduct of which has been 
| kept so free from errors and oversights of detail. Bold- 

ness and energy in the assertion of principle are well 
| mated with prudent sagacity of management. For six 
_ years these men have gone on, “ unhasting, unresting ;” 
| working with the steadiness, power, and precision of 
| those processes of material production with which many 
| of them are individually conversant. They have now 
| entered on the seventh year of their work, stronger than 
_ever—stronger in all the elements of strength ; in the 
confidence inspired and justified by past successes ; in 
| the weakness and discomfiture of opponents ; in the sup- 
| port of public opinion and its organs ; in the free-will 
| offerings of public zeal ; in the accumulated evidence 

which their principles have received from every variety 
| of experience by which they have been tested ; stronger 
' in all moral, political, and financial resources, and in the 
| practised skill which ensures that every atom of that 
_ strength shall be expended to the best advantage. 

One often finds people sincerely, but moderately, 
attached to the Free-Trade cause, who shake their heads 
at what they call the extravagant and “ Utopian” expec- 
tations of the Free-Traders as to the amount of prac- 





tical social good to be anticipated from the success of 


this agitation. For our own part, we believe 
moderate men are mistaken; as moderate men are eX- 
| tremely apt to be, in their estimates of the worth 

| importance of great general principles. There is a pre 
lifie vitality of good in economical truths, far beyond the 
appreciation of the moderate men. We doubt whether 
the Free-Traders themselves, speaking generally, have 
realized to their minds the half of the benefits 
society will reap from the triumph of their cause,—¢™ 
' dually and slowly, it may be, in many instances, but 38 
surely as effects follow causes in the physical world. 
Free trade will, no doubt, leave a host of poli 
wrongs still unredressed, (though it will be a fatal blow 
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-aechical power which inflicts them,) and it may 
te liao direct and visible impression on many of our 
-. social evils. Though the Corn Law and its 
injustices were all swept away to-morrow, there 
would still remain plenty of work for legislative wisdom 
sad philanthropy to do the day after to-morrow. Clearly, 
free trade will not be the panacea for all our social ills. 
it will simply be this,—new life, strength, heart and 
tous. It will give us fresh vigour and vitality to 
throw off evils, against which, as we now are, struggling 
ig vain. It will make an old people young. It will 
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give us room to grow. With the new field that free 
trade would open to our industry, life would be as easy 
to a working man in this old-settled, densely-peopled | 
country, as in a thriving young colony. Is it possible to 
over-rate the amount of good that will flow, directly or 
indirectly, from a change making the means of sub- | 
sistence easy of attainment, labour valuable, and the | 
labourer valued and sought after !—and that, too, in a 

country which every year has an accession of 230,000 
sew labourers. Aud when it is remembered that Eng- 
land gives the tone to the commercial legislation of the 
world,—that the main strength of commercial mono- 
poly in other countries, lies in the notion that monopoly 
is the secret of British wealth and greatness, the im- 
portance of the object for which the free traders are 
working becomes perfectly incalculable. It is nothing 
jess than to change the public opinion, and reform the | 
public morality, of civilised nations. Meanwhile, they 
are beginning well at home. The principles and truths 
which this agitation is diffusing throughout the com- 
munity, the habits of thought and associated action to 
which it is forming men’s minds, must tell powerfully on | 
all our future political struggles. The work the League 
are dving is one that will live after them. They are 
forming the political character of the British people; 
creating the moral and social elements, out of which the 
domestic history of Great Britain during the next gene- 
ration will shape itself. 


The prominence given in the Queen’s Speech to Ire- 
land, and the conciliatory tone in which the allusions to 
lrish matters are couched, would be more satisfactory, 
were these accompanied by the promise of large and 
substantial measures of improvement, and were there 
reason to hope that any measures of Sir Robert Peel’s 
would be available for conciliation. But an augmenta- 
tion of the Maynooth grant, and the promise of a report 
on the law of landlord and tenant, are not, we fear, 
likely to go far in reduction of the great difficulty. The 
registration bill spoken of subsequently as being in pre- 
paration, we will not prejudge by referring to its pre- 
decessors. It may turn out to be the best of all possible 
bills ; but, be it what it may, we much fear that Irishmen 
will see nothing in it but Peel and Graham, Stanley and 
Lyndhurst. The original sin of such a parentage nothing | 
will expiate. The fate of the Charitable Bequests Act 
will, we apprehend, be that of almost any measure of 
reform which Sir Robert Peel’s position will allow of 
his bringing forward. If a loop-hole be any where left 
for suspicion and misconstruction, Ireland will suspect 
and misconstrue the acts of men who climbed to power 
by allying themselves with, and exasperating, the anti- 
lrish bigotry of a portion of the English people. A very 
unreasonable mood of mind, certainly: but Irishmen 
make no profession of reasonableness on this point. 

We can, indeed, think of one measure which would be 

ve all suspicion, let who might be its author ; a mea- 
sure which, though small in itself, would have large 
consequences, and be invaluable as an evidence of wise 
ad honest purpose. We speak of the opening of Trinity 
College honours and emoluments to Catholic competition. 
Unfortunately, however, it seems this is the one thing 
which Sir Robert Peel will not do. Trinity College is 
remain as it is—as it has been since 1793; a relic of 
the penal code, an irritating memento of centuries of 
*telusion, proscription, and degradation. Now, nothing 
i Sir Robert Peel can do for academical education in 
reland will be accepted, or ought to be accepted, by 





Irish Catholics, as a set-off against the deliberate 
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perpetuation of this piece of the old Protestant ascen- 
dency. He may give them boon upon boon, in the shape 
of increased grants to Maynooth, and Catholic or liberal 
provincial colleges ; but no boon will heal the smart of 
this injustice. Trinity College is, as Mr. Sheil said, the 
Irish Catholic gentleman’s “ point of honour.” To con- 
cede this point of honour would, as regards the effect on 
the Irish Catholic mind, do more than the founding of a 
dozen new universities. They want the old university ; 
that which long establishment, wealthy endowment, 
literary repute, and metrcpolitan locality make the na- 
tional university. To shut them out from this is to 
insult them as an inferior, proscribed, alien race ; and 
to found new universities for them, by way of compensa- 
tion for the exclusion, is to remind them of the insult, 
and to indicate the purpose of making it perpetual. 
Let the details of the new scheme be what they may, 
it is a safe prophecy that it will fail: and the failure 
will be richly merited. At the same time, by that unhappy 
fatality which is the accompaniment and retribution of 
double-dealing, Protestant prejudices will be shocked, 
and Protestant pride offended, by the very measure that 
arouses Catholic discontents. The secession of Mr. 
Gladstone from the Cabinet—in itself a sufficiently 
absurd business, as explained by that gentleman—ia a 
serious and menacing indication of the sort of opposition 
which Sir Robert Peel must prepare to encounter in his 
further advances in the direction of Liberalism. We 
have here the “ great difficulty” brought home to his 
very door, distracting the most secret councils of his 
government, and beginning the break-up of his cabinet. 
The principles which have detached Mr. Gladstone from 
the ministry, are those of a large and powerful section 
of Sir Robert Peel’s “ strong Conservative party,”—they 
are those of the whole body of Irish Tories. They are 
the very principles which placed him where he is. It 
may be convenient to him to forget them ; but other 
men’s memories are more tenacious. The secession of 
one of his best and ablest colleagues, may be taken as a 
significant instalment of that political justice, which, 
sooner or later, whips the huckster in false pretences. 
If Sir Robert Peel should live to spend a second seven 
years in constructing a “ great and united” party, he 
will probably see the expediency of adopting some other 
bond of union, than a simulated participation in pre- 
judices that he despises, and bigotries that he abomi- 
nates. 

Another matter may be named, in which right and 
honest purpose, if it existed—or if party ties and 
dependencies would permit its expression — might be 
unmistakeably evidenced by any government, in a 
way to carry conviction to the mind of any people. 
We allude to the local administration of justice. 
No country needs a pure and trustworthy magistracy 
more than fireland ; in no country are the magisterial 
virtues, when met with, more promptly and cordially 
appreciated ; no people are more ready than the Irish, 
to yield the tribute of respect and confidence to the 
Government that shows itself to be, in truth, a foun- 
tain of justice. Legislative reforms, however needed or 
valuable, are as nothing for the tranquillisation and eon- 
ciliation of Ireland, compared with judicial and admini- 
strative reform. The Irishman is seldom much of a 
politician in the abstract. He judges of the temper and 
disposition of his rulers, not by reading acts of Parlia- 
ment made at Westminster, but by what he sees, hears, 
and feels of them in his own county and his own parish. 
To him the parson is the church — the i is the 
law, government, and constitution. It is not what laws 
are made or unmade, but what sort of men are put on 
the bench of tes, kept on the bench, or thrust 
off the bench—what sort of things are per- 
mitted and encouraged to do, pro seedinsmanding 
doing —that constitates his test of the character and pur- 
poses of the Government. This was the secret of the 
comparative success of the last Whig Government ia 
Ireland—they looked well after the administra- 
tion of justice. Their legislative reforms were few ; but 
they kept the magistrates in tolerably good order ; made 
popular promotions; dismissed men who proved them- 
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selves grossly unworthy of the judicial trust, and were 

: ‘quick to mark and reprimand magisterial delinquencies. 
No man living, we are sure, understands all this better 
E than Sir Robert Peel; and we doubt not but he would 
= be most glad, if he could, to follow and improve upon the 
Whig example. A magistracy and an administration of 
justice, modelled after Sir Robert Peel’s convictions of 

the right and expedient, would, we are persuaded, be 

sufficiently void of offence. But his great difficulty stares 


him in the face here, too. He cannot act on his convic- | 


tions of the right and expedient. He must strengthen 
the hands of his Government. He must keep on terms 
with the party that gave him the Government. He 
must promote men whom he more than distrusts, 
and connive at things that he utterly condemns. Hence, 


and Mr. O’Driscoll, to the magisterial bench, to which 
bi we have now to add that of the Earl of Lucan to the 
f lord-lieutenancy of the county of Mayo,a man whom, 
not three years ago, he found himself compelled to dis- 


ing his lordship to be destitute of all control over his 


part—otherwise than as his being in office is voluntary. 
They are a necessary condition of his tenure of power. 
They come of the incurable vice of his position. He 
can only govern Ireland through the party that helped 
to give him the government; and these men are of his 
party. Is it necessary, after this, to speculate on the 
chances of Sir Robert Peel’s conciliating Ireland! He 
cannot so much as see to the decent administration of 
law and justice. It would cost him every thing he has 
in Ireland to keep intolerably bad magistrates off the 
bench. 

An “abatement of agitation” is announced in the 
Royal Speech, as matter for congratulation. “ Abate- 
ment of agitation,” undoubtedly there is, or has been. 
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zi ment was likely to be permanent, and that it proceeded 
from an improvement in the tone of Irish feeling towards 


) TE the imperial government and union. As nothing, how- 


ever, has been done to produce such improved feeling, 
while very much has been done the other way, we must 
an take leave, before responding to the royal or ministerial 
aa congratulations, to wait and see. Mere abatement of 
i! agitation, is not, of itself, any great subject for congratu- 
3 lation. Agitation is not the evil to be dreaded; but the 
ant discontent of which agitation is one mode of expression 
ue —the safest and most innocent mode—and the wrongs 
which exasperate and justify discontent. Agitation 
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may abate, in ways and from causes for which prudent 
i people will be slow to offer or to accept congratulation. 

' It may abate from temporary exhaustion, or from acci- 
dental diversion of the popular mind to other matters— 
to begin again, after a while; or it may abate from a 
sense of the remoteness and hopelessness of its object, 
leaving behind it a sullen and stubborn disaffection, that 
i might make us wish to have the agitation back again. 
Before abatement of agitation can be registered as a 
matter for congratulation, we must have the thing ex- 
Vat plained a little more distinctly. We confess, that what 
strikes us most in the present aspect of Irish politics, is 
not the abatement of agitation, but the increased strength 
‘ of the more bitterly anti-British party—-what we may 
' almost call the war party—among the Repealers them- 
fed selves. The gradual, but visible decline of Mr. O’Con- 
4 nell’s influence in the Repeal couneils, we regard as a 
most disagreeable circumstance, First, the sudden 
recantation of federalist preferences; then, the relin- 
quishment of the promised tour of agitation in Eng- 
land and Scotland ; and, more recently, the formal aban- 
donment of Parliamentary daties—a step generally 
understood to be strongly repugnant to Mr. O’Connell’s 
individual wishes and opinion: these are all so many 
practical acknowledgments of the existence and growth 
; of a power in Ireland, whose farther increase will render 
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f such appointments as those of Mr. Thomas O’Brien | 
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miss from the bench for gross public misconduct, show- | 
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any amicable adjustment of the questions between the 
two countries more than ever difficult. There js smal! 
comfort to be had from criticising Mr. O’Connel]’s « in. 
consistency :” his inconsistency in no way helps the pa- 
cification of Ireland. It gives us no sort of pleasure to 
see the autocrat of Irish agitation shorn down into , 
limited and constitutional monarch, hemmed in by , 
pressure from without, hampered in every move by the 
representatives of a democracy that was once his passive 
instrument. His loss is not our gain. When M, 
O’Connell loses the mastery of the agitation he has erp. 
ated, we British people lose a valuable ally. After a} 
the Anti-Saxon and Anti-English tirades of the monster 
meetings, the fact is, Mr. O’Connell is, practically, 
sort of a Saxon himself. He has more political jdeas 
and sympathies in common with us, has had more inter. 
course with us, known us better, estimates us more 
truly, and is more likely to be eventually found open to 
the advances of a just and liberal government, than the 
Young Ireland which is now establishing its ascendency 
over him. We observe, with much regret, every addi- 


tional indication of the fact, that we have to do no longer 


temper or manners. These outrages on public justice | 
and decorum, are not voluntary, on Sir Robert Peel’s | 








with O’Connell, but with a power independent of, and 
greater than O’Connell’s; a power strong enough to 
control and overbear his; a power far more bitterly and 
incurably antagonistic to Great Britain than his. We 
have no taste for finding fault with the late proceedings 
of the Repeal Association. Whether their recent deci- 
sion of non-attendance on Parliamentary duties be right 
or wrong, wise or foolish, in itself, is a question of very 
secondary concern. As an indication of the temper of 
the men who at once represent and form the public mind 
of the Irish democracy, the matter is more serious. On 
the whole, we fear that though there have been times 
when Irish agitation had a more formidable and digni- 
fied aspect than it has just now, there has never been a 
time when the mind of the Irish people was less open to 
conciliatory advances from us, more suspicious of our in- 
tentions, more incredulous of our professions, more dis- 
posed to put the worst constructions on our acts, Agi- 
tation has unquestionably abated ; but of returning alle- 
giance to imperial unity we note, as yet, no sign. 

We trust, meanwhile, that the representatives of 
Great Britain will not give another weapon to the re- 
peal armoury, by allowing the session to go much further 
without a vigorous parliamentary protest against the 
iniquities of the monster trial. The very discreditable 
abdication of duty, on the part of the Irish absentee 
members, does not alter the case in the least. The ques- 
tion is not irish, but imperial. It was not Irish, but 
British imperial law, that was twisted for Mr. O’Con- 
nell’s conviction ; and the attempt to make trial by jury 
“a mockery, a delusion, and a snare,” and to smuggle 
into our jurisprudence the atrocious doctrines of construc- 
tive complicity and inferential conspiracy, was a blow, 
aimed not at Irish, but at British liberties. In the very 
lowest view of the case, there has been an enormous and 
disgraceful blunder in the management of the public 
business: the executive has put out the utmost of its 
strength and skill, for weeks and months together, ia 
the conduct of a state prosecution of first-class impor- 


tance, and has ignominiously broken down at last. If 


this is not a subject for parliamentary inquiry, what 
is? It will be really shameful, should our supine- 
ness, or dissatisfaction with the proceedings of the 
persons immediately interested, allow such a compli- 
cation of injustice and bungling to pass uncensured. 
The absence of the members for Cork and Limerick has 
no more to do with the matter, supposing the Union 
reality, than would the absence of the members for 
Caithness and Banff. To make a Parliamentary dit 
cussion of this business contingent on the presence oF 
absence of Irish members, would be a virtual adoption 
of the Repeal theory, at the expense, too, of the common 
popular franchises of the empire, to which we should be 
heartily sorry to see English and Scottish Liberals com 
mit themselves. 
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